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include other institutions of society - government, private social 
agencies, and the business community. Together we may assume respons- 
ibility for our corporate future, and form a community which meets 
the social, economic and spiritual needs of all men. 



Leroy C . Hodapp 
July 30, 1968 
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FORWARD 



Probably more than any ether institution in modern society, the 
United Methodist Church has bases of operation in small communities 
all across America. No other church organization has diversified its 
local congregations across so broad a spectrum. At the same time, 
secular institutions, which originally functioned in these small places 
have entered into a process of consolidation and centralization. 

The small general store has given way to the metropolitan super- 
market; the isolated office of the general practitioner of medicine 
has moved into a clinic for regional specialists; the little one-room 
schoolhouse has been absorbed into a consolidated township structure 
for more efficient educational procedure. But in most areas of the 
nation, the tiny United Methodist Church still exists, struggling to 
maintain economic viability and often confused concerning its mission 
or purpose for existence. 

In 1964, Dr. William N. Burton, then Superintendent of the Bloom- 
ington District of the Methodist Church, and Dr. William J. Gore, at 
that time a professor in the Government Department of Indiana University 
agreed to enter into a research project in an attempt to learn about 
the future of the church in the small community, of which southern 
Indiana possesses an abundance. 

With the financial assistance of the General Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Church, graduate and under-graduate students from the 
Indiana Government Department were sent into a "Town-site", in Central 
Clay County, Indiana. The primary focus was upon the three small 
communities of Bowling Green, Cory and Center Point. 

By the time I was appointed Superintendent of the Bloomington 
District, to suceed Dr. Burton, in September of 1965 the study was well 
under way. In the hext two years, it grew so that the university 
created a special honors course for undergraduate upperclassmen 
specifically to work in the Town-site. Other faculty members in the 
Government Department devoted time and concern to the project. The 
Adult Education Extension Division of the University conducted seminars 
in the Cory and Center Point Communities. The Ecumenical Center for 
Renewal and Planning at Merom, Indiana, began to work with the local 
congregations in the town-site area: six Methodist churches, three 

Evangelical United Brethren churches, and a congregation of the United 
Church of Christ. 

This two-volume publication is the result of the student research 
projects in the Town-site area. Although the papers are of primary 
concern to a specific community in central Clay County as it attempts 
to determine its own future, they also point to a process which is 
open to other communities which are floundering in lack of direction 
and self-identity. 













These papers should stimulate in some special way the imagination 
of church leaders, both local pastors and denominational executives. 

One of the basic premises of this research contends that a parish church 
cannot exist apart from its community: the church cannot grow if the 

community does not thrive, and the church cannot be maintained if the 
community is dying. The church, therefore, MUST be concerned about 
the Community. 

It is necessary, with this fact in mind, for the pastor to under- 
stand his community. Research such as this can further such an under- 
standing. It is not suggested that the projects herein reported in any 
manner exhaust the possibilities c' necessary knowledge. They simply 
are illustrative of what can be learned by this method. The students 
involved in the Town-site were largely free to determine their own 
research patterns. Such a vast ignorance existed about the factual 
nature of the area that any research was valuable. 

Once the research begins, however, one project leads inevitably 
to another as direction is determined by the process itself. Probably 
another community would choose entirely different projects than those 
relevant to central Clay County. The important thing is that the 
process begin in manj places. 

No institution in contemporary society can long exist without 
some vital link with the university - the source of power in our modern 
culture. It has been demonstrated that research, such as described on 
these pages, provides that linkage for the church in a manner which is 
beneficial both to the church and to the university. 

The church is enabled to learn about its field of ministry and 
mission, and thus to become a more effective agent in fulfilling its 
calling. The university is offered a cluster of gatekeepers, the local 
pastors, who effectively open the doors of their communities to the 
researchers, and keep them open in times of stress and tension which 
inevitably arise during the course of such a project. Thus, both 
institutions are enabled to operate more efficiently. 

Most local pastors or church executives would delight in a ready- 
made method of determining such facts as: the economics of a community, 
in order to determine what form of church institution it can support; 
the educational possibilities - who wants to learn and who does not; 
the image which the community holds of the church, be it true or false; 
the broader extensions of the community in an urban culture; the 
influential persons in the community, and how they communicate with 
one another; how vital decisions are made in the community; the eff- 
ectiveness of the church as a change-agent in the community. 

These, and countless other pieces of information, are available 
to a group o- research specialists. The university has these well- 
trained peopo.e, and they are qua.te willing to work with the church 
to discover knowledge which will further the human enterprise. 

It is the hope of the editors of these papers that the church/ 
university relat:^onship will expand and deepen, as well as grow to 
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include other institutions of society - government, private social 
agencies, and the business community. Together we may assume respons- 
ibility for our corporate future, and form a community which meets 
the social, economic and spiritual needs of ail men. 



Leroy C . Hodapp 
July 30, 1968 



INDIANA TOWN PROJECT 

Some Demographic Characteristics William Vanderbok 

AGE, SEX, MARITAL STATUS 

The first three descriptive variables at which we shall look 
axe age, sex and marital status. In the totad sample of 933 
respondents the age distribution is bimodal and concentrated at 
the extremes, although when sub -classified by towns a few differ- 
ences appear (Table l). 



TABLE 1 

Date of Percent Bowling Center - 



Birth 


N 


Totn 


Ashboro 


Green 


point 


Cory 


Pre-1900 


151 


16 


10 


17 


19 


15 


1900-09 


no 


12 


13 


14 


10 


n 


1910-19 


93 


10 


15 


15 


10 


13 


1920-29 


n9 


13 


15 


13 


n 


13 


1930-39 


78 


8 


3 


10 


10 


7 


19lK)-43 


3? 


4 


3 


3 


3 


6 


1944.49 


104 


n 


18 


7 


n 


13 


1950-5^ 


88 


9 


9 


10 


8 


11 


1955— 


155 


16 


13 


20 


19 


12 


N 


933 




91 


261 


298 


283 



Since those below voting age have been eliminated from 

the cross-classifications made in this study, the percentages 

given in Table 1 do not accurately reflect the age distribution 

within our sample. This modified distribution is set forth in 

1 

Table 2. (The chi square value is 27.652 with a C of .237 

adj 

and the x value is significant at the .05 level.; 



1 

Throughout, the statistic C ^ w ill be reported rather than 
C, since fluctuates with tabl^size. can only achieve 

unity in a square table with similar marginals. However, most of 
the tables to be reported, like this one, are not square. 
accordingly, has been coaiputed conservatively by basing it on the 
associated with the larger of the two possible square table 
sizes. 



TABLE 2* 



Date of 
Birth 


N 


Ashboro 


Bowling 

Green 


Center - 
point 


Cory 


Pre-1900 


151 


16 


27 


30 


23 


1900-09 


110 


22 


22 


17 


17 


1910-19 


93 


26 


8 


16 


20 


1920-29 


119 


26 


22 


18 


20 


1930-39 


78 


6 


16 


16 


11 


l^ko-ks 


35 


6 


5 


4 


9 




586 


55 


161 


187 


I83 


*In per 


cent 











The sex ratio in the field site is exactly even, though 
there is some difference by city in the full san5>le. The great 
est difference, in Ashboro, is 55:^5. This represents ^ out of 
91 persons interviewed. 



TABLE 3* 



Sex 


N 


Ashboro 


Bowling 

Green 


Center - 
point 


Cory 


Total Sample 


Male 


461 


55 


47 


49 


50 


Female 


472 


43 


53 


51 


50 


N 


933 


91 


261 


298 


263 


Adult Sample 


Male 


291 


51 


49 


50 


51 


Female 


290 


49 


51 


50 


49 


N 


580 


55 


101 


187 


183 



*In per cent 



There are 335 unmarried minors in the total seur.ple and an 
additional 12 married individuals who are not yet ox’ voting age 
and they have been excluded from data analysis. The vast majority 
of the adult saiiple is married, with very minor fluctuations among 
communities, though there is a consistant widowed in each town 
(Table 4). 
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When the sample is broken down by the relationsiiip between the 
re^ondent and the head of the household, one finds that sli^tly over 
half of the townsite inhabitants are household heeids, with this ratio 
holding in the four towns. Between 31 and 36 per cent of all residents 
are household hectds, and to 4 l per cent are wives, the remainder 
being children and other relatives. 



TABI£ 4 * 



Marital 

Status 


N 


Ashboro 


Bowling 

Green 


Center- 

point 


Cory 


^^arrled 


469 


78 


65 


83 


65 


Widowed 


53 


9 


9 


0 

y 


9 


Divorced/ 

S^arated 


10 


4 


2 


1 


2 


Single 


33 


9 


4 


7 


5 


N 


387 


55 


161 


1 


163 



*In per cent 



When a bivariate distribution is generated, plotting age 
against sex, one finds that men make up the younger age groups 
and wc^en predominate in the older age groups. The sole exception 
to this generaIJ.zatlon is in the age group, 3o to 63, where men 
predominate, and this is due to an ananoly in Cory. As might be 
e^gpected, the older a person is, the more likely he is to be the 

p 

head of a household. Similarly, the older a person is, the more 
likely he is to be married, widowed or divorced, although there 
is a curious bimodal distribution for single people located at 
the two age extremes. Seventy-seven per cent of the adult sample 
has oeen married by age 23, and a consistent 4 to 3 por cent remain 
single after age 35 • 



^ o 

Ln this case the x^ value is significant at the .001 level. 



with . 467 . 
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imOlXJCTIOII TO SES 



There are six types of infomatloii on each respondent which 
be considered socia-economlc in nature* These are: Incoae^ welfare 
inconie, urbanization score, social participation class, household 
conveniences score and socio-economic status. 

The distribution of income is relatively constant in the four 
comaunities. After removing those individuals who receive no inccane 
at all, a single dominant income range emerges which has a pro- 
nounr^id skew towards the lower end (Table 3). 

TABLE 5 * 



Income 


N 


Ashboro 


Bowling 

Green 


Center - 
jpoint 


Cory 


No earnings 


216 


4 l 


U 6 


30 


^3 


$pOO -$1999 


33 


0 


6 


9 


3 


^ 000-$4999 


33 


7 


13 


12 


6 


$ 5000-$9999 


93 


19 


15 


17 


21 


$10000413000 


92 


20 


14 


16 


19 


Over $il 3000 


9 


0 


2 


2 


2 


N 

*In per cent 


521 


54 


134 


170 


163 



The other purely monixary measure, whether or not the respondent 
receives welfare income in any form, also shows a consistency 
among the communities. The extreme caises are Ashboro and Centerpoint, 
which have respectively 16^ and 31i^ of their residents receiving 
social security, pensions, veter:-a’s nayments, xmeicpioyj-ent in- 
suraicce or veiiare payments. However, such differences can quite 
easily occur by chance. 

Conicining the responses to several questions concerning the 
utiliz-.oion of urban services a con5>osite score termed "urbanization" 
/.as been calcu 3 axed and then collapsed into three populated categories. 
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utilization of the services of the larger city is relatively 
consistent among the total population. Between Cyp and 93^ of the 
residents of each of the towns fall into the same "urban" category^ 
as opposed to only 6 people in the highest "very urban' class or the 
to 17 ^ in the "semi -urban" group. 

Another composite score computed for the respondents of the town- 
site is the Chapin Scale of Social Participation. A "scoreclass re- 
lationship" was derived from mean scores of several occupational 
groups and then clustered into five groups. By towns^ Bowling Green 
and Cory emerge at the extremes^ that Is^ Cory has the largest per- 
centage of Individuals in the lowest category and Bowling Gbreen the 
largest number in the highest participant category. iTom high to low^ 
the number of respondents falling in each category were 'Jb, yj, 6h, 

93 and 31 ^ respectively. 

The conposlte home conveniences score^ which ranks respondents 
on a scale which reflects the material conditions of llfe^ distributes 
the people all across its range^ with a strong clustering at the upper 
end (Table 6 ). 

TABI£ 6 « 



Household 

Conveniences 

Score 


N 


Ashboro 


Bowling 

Green 


Center- 

point 


Co: 


1 


33 


11 


6 


6 


2 


2 


10 


7 


2 


2 


0 


3 


16 


0 


5 


2 


4 


4 


25 


x7 


0 


8 


3 


5 


21 


0 


4 


3 


6 


6 


37 


6 


6 


3 


6 


7 


65 


11 


10 


13 


11 


6 


100 


16 


14 


20 


18 


9 


271 


4o 


52 


42 


49 


N 


5^ 


55 


l 6 l 


163 


181 



*In per cent. 



The value of table 6 is 57-152, which is significant at the 
.CX>1 level, and its is .317* Tau-C, however, is only .029* 

A socio-economic status score has also been ccxaputed, using the 
Chapin Scale of Socio-£conomic Status. More - fchAn any other scale thus 
far examined, a bell slumped distribution results. As can be e3q>ected, 
the middle classes dominate the ran^, with a few upper class and 
many lower class individuals. Ifolihe the other ca^asunities, Ashboro 
has no one in the upper class and a proportionately very large 
number of people in the lower classes ( Thhle 7). 



TABLE 7« 



Social 

Class 


H 


Ashboro 


Bowling 

Oreen 


Center - 
point 


Cory 


Lever-lower 


14 


10 


3 


1 


1 


li^pper-lower 


99 


20 


17 


16 


19 


Lower Hoiddle 


226 


k2 


i(0 


4l 


39 


li^iper-iiiiddle 


171 


26 


27 


33 


32 


Lower-li^pper 


^3 


0 


10 


8 


8 


Upper-upp^ 


5 


0 


2 


1 


0 


N 


558 


50 


156 


172 


160 



fin i>er cent, x^ s 25-6l6, which is significant at the .05 level, 
^adj *230, though Tau-C is only .O39. 



When sex is paired against the econcxnic cmd status variables 
no noticeable pattern emerges, 'that is to say, in this respect the 
sexes have no differences between them. The sole exception to this 
is income levels. Men form well over half of the iiigher income group, 
and women form the bulk of the lower paid segment. When age is 
plotted against these same variables, the youngest group, those 
between 22 and 25, are lover in their social participation and 
sccio wCc..onic status scores than those of working age. Simllcurly^ 
those over 65 are lower in their income, urbanization, social 
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pax'tlclpa’tlon and home conveniences scores* Seventy-seven per cent 
of these people receive some form of welfare Income. 

hiarltal status also reflects a significant difference In life 
styles, with couples being better off than all other groups. Widowed 
Individuals fall at the other end of the ^ectrum. Three out of five 
widowed Individuals have no Income (Table 6). 



Income 



TABLE d* 
N Married 



Divorced/ 

Widowed Separated Single 



No earnings 


217 


kl 


$000-1^99 


3? 


6 


$500-$1999 


55 


9 


$2000-$4999 


93 


18 


$5000-$9999 


92 


20 


^0000-$1^000 


19 


4 


Over $lp000 


9 


2 


N 


520 


434 



60 


11 


33 


6 


11 


15 


2o 


33 


15 


10 


33 


30 


4 


11 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


9 


27 



♦In per cent, - 39*1^, which Is significant at the .01 level. 
Cadj z .285. 



Three-quarters of euLl widowed respondents receive some form of 
welfare payments. They also rah& lowest on both the urbanization 
class and social pctrtlclpatlon scales. In addition, their hom e 
conveniences score Is markedly lower than that of the other three 
groups. Fifty-nine per cent of the widowed have a hcmie conveniences 
score of 7 or less, while 69jt of the married re^ondents scored 
8 or 9* A slmlleur situation exists when socio-economic status scores 
are ex am i ne d, though here the lowest group are the divorcees. 



GENERAL imnODUCTION TO THE MAJ(Hi VARIABIES 

The remaining variables on which data has been collected In 
the four communities can be grouped under five headings; education. 
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religion^ enplo^osent^ geographic mobility and community participation. 
After a brief general review of each of these we turn to a more 

detailed consideration. 

\ 

Education: 

There are two noticeable out-off points in the education of the 
residents of all four towns. As might be anticipated^ they are after 
the coDipletion of grammar school ( 25 jt) and high school (44^). Only 
l;ji never attended scdiool^ and another did not progress beyond the 
fourth grade. Fifteen per cent of the people have attended college, 

6^ graduated, and 5^ have done graduate work of one kind or another. 

A clearly discemable trend exists indicating a rising level of 
education. Of those 6 p and over, 60 jt did not finish high school, while 
91> of those 22-25 have received their diplomas. Similarly, the 
younger the req^ndent, the hither the educational level of his 
parents (Table 9)* . 



TABLE 9 * 



Fi£^St 

Grade 

Finished 


N 


65 & 
over' 


56-65 


46-55 


36-45 


26-35 


22-25 


Never attended 


9 


3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


3 


4th grade 


29 


12 


2 


3 


2 


0 


0 


cth grade 


144 


55 


38 


9 


b 


3 


0 


10th grade 


60 


12 


^ 6 


18 


6 


9 


6 


12th grade 


259 


6 


32 


54 


65 


74 


77 


2 yrs. college 


39 


7 


6 


7 


6 


4 


6 


4 yrs. college 


16 


1 


3 


3 


6 


3 


6 


4'*' yrs. college 


32 


3 


6 


5 


K 


8 


3 


N 


586 


151 


no 


93 


nc 


78 


35 



*In per cen-.. *2 s 253 . 610 , Qadj « . 565 . 



i^nen were asked whether they would try to obtain more or less 

educa-sion "if they had it to do over again, " 61 $ said that they would 
uore, 2yp indicate ! contentment with what they had achieved, and 
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Ikj} asserted that they had received too much fonaal education. When 
age is held constant, the youngest group, those between 22 and 2^, is 
proportionately the least desirous of further educational, attadnment 
for themselves. Similarly, they have the least desire for high levels 
of education for their children. The same pattern holds when single 
individuals are asked to speculate about most desirable educationad 
level for their offspring. Thirty -one out of the 33 young people would 
not want their children to progress beyond the legal ininimum, in sharp 
contrast to the hopes of married couples. On the other hand, one -third 
of fl-1 1 respondents do not wauit their children to go to school beyond 
the legal ininimum age. 

Religion: 

The Methodist Church is tte expressed preference of approximately 
53/o of the people in the communities, although there are differences 
within each of the towns. Eighty-two per cent of Ashboro and 62:^ of 
Cory expressed a preference for I4ethodism, while Bowling Green auad 
Centerpoint were h2^ and respectively. The next largest group, 
l4^a, were those who leaned towards the Evangelical United Bretherns. 

The United Church of Christ, Roman Catholic Church and Nazarene Church 
were next, each with only approximately kit support. An additional 5^ 
stressed no religious preference. In ^ite of this, however, l66 people, 
or 26,3, belong to no church. 

aiployrnent ; 

Just over h alf of the respondents are employed in pursuits other 
than housework, and 53^ of those who work do so in excess of kO hours 
per week. Three out of five of those who are employed work within the 
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iicrnediate vicinity of their homes, while the remaining kof} travel more 
than 15 miles to their places of employment. The range of employment 
is very diversified, with no single occupation being predominant. 
Agriculture, manufacturing, clerical, teaching, etc., all claim 
approximately equal s h a r es of the community's employment pattern. This 
represents a sharp break from the past, however, since 56^ of the 
respondents' fathers were farmers. Within this same trend, 62 ^ of the 
respondents expressed no particular preference or e^ectation con- 
cerning their son's occupation. 

Geographic Mobility: 

All but 131 j of the rei^ondents were bom within the 

immediate vicinity. Similarly, all but Uoft of their parents were 
locally bom. One person in 20 has never lived in a different house, 
and the last home of all but Ik^p of the re^ondents was within I5 miles 
of their current one. On the other hand, when faced with the hypothetical 
question of where they would like to live if they could change residence, 
approximately 27 ?t of the people re^nded that they would like to live 
at some distance from their current home, while only UojS specifically 
named one of the townsite cities. At least in part, this should raise 
doubts about the efficacy of the myth of the desirability of Atnan town 
life by s ma ll town residents. Plirthermore, there is no significant sex 
difference on this issue. 

gducation; 

The level of a responde..-c ' s education is positively associated 
with all of the socio-economic indicators, i.e., income, urbanization 
class, social pax*ticlpaoion, home conveniences and socio-econ^nic 
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status score. Conversely, there is a slightly greater probability that 
parents with larger incomes vlU both desire and e^qpect greater amounts 
of education for their children than parents of smaller inccmes. The 
same relationship holds among all of the other socio-economic indicators 
to a greater or lesser degree. 

When the Interplay between religion and education is considered, 
several trends become evident. First, and probably related to the 
size of the church, Methodists dominate the upper educational levels. 
Twenty-six of the 32 re^ondents who have had post-graduate education 
are 1‘iethodlsts. Secondly, the higher the educational level, the more 
likely it becomes that a person will become a church member and also 
attend (Table 10 ). Also, there is a slight positive association between 
church attendance and desired high educational attainment of one's chil- 
dren. 



TABLE 10* 



Frequency 


N 


Never 

Attended 


4th 

grade 


8th 

grauie 


10th 

grade 


12th 2 yrs. 4 yrs. 
grade college college 


4+ yrs. 
college 


Never 


90 


78 


44 


20 


15 


10 


10 


11 


4 


Now S: Then 


155 


22 


32 


26 


37 


27 


15 


11 


25 


Faiirly Often 76 


0 


4 


14 


13 


13 


13 


17 


16 


Hegularly 


265 


20 


4o 


35 


49 


62 


61 


61 


56 



*In per sent, which is significant at the .001 level. 

Cade = *391. 

There seems to be a very slight tendency for those persons with a 
higher education to have ^eciflc occupational goads in mind for their 
children, though 62 ^ of adl re^ondents stated that they didn't readly 
core in what kind of work their offspring would be engaged. Passing over 
the very large auid uncoded "other" category, the largest number of 
people, 3^ or 6$, mentioned teaching, and each mentioned agriculture 
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and the ministry. In terms of expectations of what the children will 
do the same pattern holds, with a slight exception. Sixty-two per cent 
still have no expectations and 17^ state "other*' kinds of Jobs, while 
agriculture leads the coded group with 35 nominations (6^), followed 
by teaching (3l), manufacturing (17)> construction and the ministry 
(113 each). This represents a continuing shift away from agricultural 
pursuits, since 52^ reported that their fathers were last employed in 
agriculture. Similarly, the younger the respondent the more likely 
that his father's last or current Job involves non-farm work. 

As was mentioned earlier, 60 respondents stated that "if they 
had it to do over again," they woifLd obtedln less formal education. 

Two of the five ministers felt this way, and 11 of the 3^ teachers 
(Table 11 ). 

TABLE 11* 



Occupation 


N 


Less 

Education 


Same 

Education 


14ore 

Education 


Never worked 


107 


22 


23 


55 


Agriculture 


83 


8 


28 


64 


Manufacturing 


57 


14 


30 


56 


Construction 


20 


0 


20 


60 


Mining 


24 


17 


29 


54 


Wholesale/Retail 


42 


7 


17 


76 


Teaching 


38 


29 


3^ 


37 


Ministry 


r, 


40 


60 


0 


Clerk or Secretary49 


4 


35 


61 


Other 


160 


13 


21 


67 


N 


585 


60 


149 


356 



*In per cent, x^ = ^3.649, which is significant at the .001 level. 
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Religion: 

Of 5S5 respondents, I66 do not belong to a ciiurch. Of this latter 
group, expressed a Methodist religious preference. In other words. 
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Membership 



the Methodist Church membership contains only 3 out of every 4 people 
who have e^qpressed a preference for it. The next largest group, the 
United Church of Christ, las enrolled of Its adherents (T ble 12). 

TABLE 12* 



§ 



o 

o 

£3 



a 

•H 

d 


f , 


■P 

a 


• 

D 




s 

•H 

+» 


s 

S 

+> 


CO 


5 


S 


■fl 

a 


i 


WJ 

•H 


+» 


3 


8 


s 




S 




3 


^-4 



•H 

u 



I 

I 



Ho 166 
Yes 319 


9 h 


10 


25 


21 


54 


25 


22 47 47 24 13 40 

53 76 87 60 


H 565 


6 


90 


75 


79 


k 6 


75 


76 53 15 307 23 10 


*In per 
the .001 


2 

cent . X 
level. 


• 93-021, 


^ad^ 


z 


.382 which is significant ai 



The particular religious preference of an individual apparently 
has little effect on the various indices of social and economic 
status except for those individuals who expressed support of no 
particular faith. The standings for these people on the urbanization 
scale, social peurtlcipatlon class rank, home conveniences scale and 
socio-economic status score are somewhat lower tlian the population 
as a whole. However, church membership is irrelevant to one's 
position in terms of Income, urbanization class and home conveniences 
score. On the social participation scale church members tend to rank 
higher, though this is probably a function of the scale's construction, 
since membeship regardless of participation increases one's score* 

All scales tend to give a slight, though, except for the case of 
social participation, statistically insignificantly, higher ra nkin g 
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to church members. In the composite socio-economic status score these 
various forces appear to come together to produce a noticeably higher 
position to those who belong to churches (Table 13)* 



TABLE 13* 



Socio-econcffliic \ 
Status 


N 


Non-church 

membership 


Church 

membership 


Lower -lower 


Ik 


k 


2 


Upper -lower 


99 


27 


Ik 


Lower -middle 


225 


^3 


39 


l^oper -middle 


171 


23 


Uo 


Lower -upper 


^3 


3 


10 


Upper -upper 


5 


^ 0 


1 



*In per cent, = 25.399^ which is significant at the 
.001 level. s .230. 



Cnurch membership and attendance patterns are not related in any 
systematic fashion with e 25 >loyment type, desirability, or hours worked. 
Similarly, church member sliip, attendance euid preference is unrelated to 
such variables as previous residence and most desired place to live. 



Employment ; 

Slightly over half of all those who work r^orted that they put in 
over kO hours per week. On this basis, ministers and teachers are the 
"hardest working" on the various occupations, since all the ministers 
and 21, or of the teachers work over kO hoxirs per week (Table l4). 



Those individuals who work score higher on two of the social 
status measures -urbanization and social participation class - at 
a statistically significant level. There is no difference, however, 
on either the home conveniences or on the socio-economic status scales. 
Intuitively, this might be explained by the differences in income of 
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the tvo groups. That Is^ it talies money in hand to score high on 
urbanization and parti cii)ation scales, out accumulations earlier in 
life xiiay allow persons to remain in their relative positions on the 
home conveniences and socio- economic plains. The absolute level of 
these differences, however, are very slight. 

There are no particularly significant or interesting relationships 
between place of emgployxsent and the geographic nobility variable. 

TABLE Ik* 



Occupation 


N 


1 to 14 
hours 


15 to 39 
hours 


40 

hours 


4o«> 

hou] 


Never worked 


12 


kl 


25 


17 


17 


Agriculture 


6o 


10 


17 


15 


56 


Irianufacturlng 


33 


3 


9 


39 


49 


Construction 


15 


7 


7 


4o 


47 


Mining 


15 


0 


27 


7 


67 


Wholesale/ retail 


30 


10 


13 


13 


63 


Teaching 


27 


7 


4 


11 


76 


Ministry 


k 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Clerk or secretary 


15 


13 


53 


20 


13 


Other 


105 


6 


21 


24 


48 


N 


316 


26 


56 


66 


166 



*ln per cent, x? • 6^.73^, ^diich is significant at the .ool level, 

^adj = -^36. 



Geographic Mobility: 



Bxc^t for those instances vhidi have been previously mentioneid. 



the geographic mobility variables show no systematic fluctuations 



vith any other variables, with one exception. Those individuals vho 



lived 15 miles or further frocL their present home report that they would 



rather live at least 15 miles from where they are now. This is sgpproxi 



mately three times more often than those whose last home was in the immediate 



vicinity of their place of work. 



Participation in Voluntary Organizations: 



There is one type of variable whldi has not yet been discussed. 
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the extent of participation in voluntary organizations (other t.han 
the church). In this vein, age, sex and marital status are “■ 
irrelevant to either membership in or attendance at meeting of 
voluntary organ! 2 ^tions. In terms of office holding and the various 
social and economic indicators, without exception, the higher the 
score on these variables, the larger the number of offices held. 
However, because of the small number of people holding offices relative 
to the population, no supporting evidence will be offered. The 
situation is somewhat better when attendance at meeting of voluntary 
organizations and the various socio>econoEoic scores are considered. 

Once a g ain, in every case there is tendency for the higher scorers 
to attend the meeting of more groups than low scorers. 

For example, see Table Ip. 



TABLE 15* 



Number of meeting of different 
Urcanization voluntary organizations attended. 
Class N 0 1 2 2 



Rural 0 0 
Semi-rural 0 0 
Semi -urban 7^ 24 
Urban 453 ?6 
Very Urban 6 0 



0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 C 

7 10 5 0 

92 66 91 94 

12 5 6 



*^In per cent. 





43 . 237 ^ which is significant at the .001 level. 



ii^ducation level does not seem to play a significant role in 
de'cexminig how many voluntary organizations an individual will 
participate in, thougii there o, moderately consistent bias in favor 
of higher participation on the part of those who nave a higher level 
cf education. Similarly, religious preference, member snip, and 



attendance do no^ seem to affect participation in volimtary organi- 
zations^ once the effect of church attendance is removed, from the 
measure of participation. Neither the distance that an individual has 
■^0 travel to work, nor the type of enq;>loyiDent^ nor the geographic 
mobility variables have effect on participation. In other vords^ none 
of the various variables except for those in the socio-economic class 
have any noticeable effect on the pattern of participation in voluntary 
organizations. 
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An Economic Base Study Of The Townsite 
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nn?RoiucTion 



Nicholas Fattu 




The goal of an economic beise study is an understanding of the 
sources^ levels of income and Qz^loyment in a coczninity. To make this 
study^ one needs to define the community to be studied (municipality^ 
county^ metropolitan area or some other geographic imit. ) The boundaries 
of the community must be set to provide a clear distinction between the 
local community and what is to be defined as non-local. This is 
necessary because the community does not exist as an autonomous economic 
entity. Taking the United States as a vhole^ there would be no internal 
distinction between local and non-local regions. 

Once this definition has been made the economic base concept suggests 
dividing the local economy into two parts: l) finas and individuals serv- 
ing markets outside the community; and 2) firms and individuals serving 
inarkets within the community. 

Goods and services which the community sells outside its boundaries 
are considered exports. Exports include all sales made outside the com- 
munity. The remaining goods and services go to the local market. 

An implicit assumption in the divlsiai of markets is the cause and 
effect relationship between the local and e3qx>rt sectors^ with the 
export sector serving as the prime mover of the local economy. VHienever 
e:qport euployment rises or falls^ corre^ondlng changes are seen in 
local ecployment. 

More explicitly, the construct behind the economic base concept its; 



\ • ^end ^ 



^end * ^ 
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where is totaJ. economic activity, Aend is endogenously determined, 
f.id Aex i® exogenously determined activity. The endogenous or local 
variables are Influenced by what happens exogenously in the escort 
sector. 

h^ore specifically, an empirically relevant model of the economic 
case is: 

Kt • ^ 

: t (Eg) 

where is total employment, £3^ is employment in industries producing 
goods and services for sale within the local atrea and £^ is employment 
in industries producing for esqport, where the demand for exports is ex- 
ogenously determined. 

This economic base model assumes that total eciployment is a suitable 
indicator of an area’s economic situation and that total employment 
depends ultimately on e:Q>ort employment. 

The economic function of a community is thus seen to be production 
and trade. Production that takes place is seen as resulting from a com- 
bination of an area's resources and its geographical location (i.e., its 
relation to markets). 

There is an en5>loyment multiplier effect that can be derived from the 
export base theory. This multiplier, k, equals the change in total 
en5)loyment as a result of a change in ejQ)ort employiaent. k can be 
computed as 



The critical to iinow is whether or not k is stable. A stable 

miiltiplier implies stable f’lnctional relationshps between production and 
spending patterns. 

Ehqployiiient : The next step is an ertonomic base study is to provide 
a framework for the analysis of employment in the cocimunity. The first 
consideration here is whether two sectors — e:Q)ort and local are 
sufficient. Thus, "What is the analytically most useful level of 
aggregation one can afford to make in the study^", is the first question 
to be answered. Two kinds of aggregations can be made: industry or 
sectors. Industry refers to aggregates of firms producing similar 
products. Sectors refers to the kinds of markets that industries serve. 

If sectors are to be used one must first allocate activity between 
e:q>ort and local sectors. Each of these sectors in turn needs to be 
broken down into conrponent sectors. The nuniber and type of component 
sectors depends on the different types of demand for the community's 
products and the purpose and scope of the study. 

Coniponent sectors are then related to the particulars of the 
community studied and the characteristics of its market. 

The export sector will be determinded by the markets the community 
has for its goods. The local sectors can be seen as business investments 

housing investment, social consumtion, etc. 

Besides the canponents of export and local sectors there are direct 

and indirect ties to other sectors. Direct ties are those to be ejq?ort 
sector, i.e., the producer of the product. But there are also indirect 
ties such as those inhere in supplying firing clay and other materials 
for the brocks produced for export. This linkage is based upon the fact 
that if demand for the export product rises or falls, there will be a 



ccrre spending c h a n ge in demand for the Indirect sector. 



Industry groupings may be approached as follvs: The aggregation 
of industry is based on the Standard Industrial Classification Nianual 
(or S.I.e.) code. One can use this code to breai-down a broad indus- 
trial category, such as manufacturing into food products, leather goods, 
tran^ortatlon equipment, ets. into several levels of fineness depending 
upon the number of code digits used. The level of aggregation used will 
depend on the nature of the local econcmiy. 

Adequacy of the base study is tested by how well the date developed 
actually measure the base. There are a number of units for base measure 
that can be used, depending on the purpose of the study the type of 
available date.^ "Sales, as a measure, records total transactions. 

But there is double counting since "sales" includes the value of inter- 
mediate transactions-sales by the wholesaler to the retailer to the con- 
sumer. 

"Value added" is a measure defined as the sales of a firm less the 
cost of materials purchased from other firms. 

"Incoming accruing" to residents consists of wages and salaries, 
di\ridends, interest, rents, and other forms of income. 

"£ii5>loyment" is measured in terms of Jobs. 

Once the unit of measure is selected, the next step is to allocate 
the aggregate of the unit among the sectors of the economy. This can be 
done by actual measurement — interviews, questionnaires -- or by in- 
direct methods. 

Indirect measures usually take employment as the unit of analysis; 
and sectors are limited to export and local. There axe three indirect 
measures which axe frequently used. First, there is the assumption ap- 
proach. An arbitrary assumption is made as to what is e^Q)ort and what 
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is locfid employment. The usual type of assumption is that all manufacture 
and agriculture is export and the rest is local. Secondly, there is the 

* 

location quotient. If a given conammity is highly specialized relative 
“ to the nation in production of a specific commodity, the product is 

assumed to be an escort item. 

In using the location quotient, for the community under study, 
employment is taken during some pertinent year on the basis of industry 
groups. Then, the assumption is made that the local residents have de- 
mand patterns similar to those held nationally . There are three cases 
that can prevail. If there are no eaqports or imports of a particular 
product by community, then local enployment in this industry equals 
the national proportion. If community specializes in a product and 
' exports it, then it has more local employment in the industry than the 

. national proportion. Finally, if a community imports a particular product, 

the local employment is proportionately less than the national norm. 

The location quotient can be calculated by the formula:^ 

X 2 national employment industry 

-hn-hfti ingfll employment total national eaployment 

The value of this indirect measure is limited. It does measure in- 
direct and direct exports and it is an ineaqpensive measure to use in a 
study. However, there are a number of important qualifications to be 
noted. First, the assumption of uniform demand national 3 .y is probably 
unrealistic. Second, it assumes that the marginal productivity of 
labor is equal nationally and this is also unrealistic. Third, the 
level of ex ports vill vary according to the S.I.C. digit level used. 

That is, individual products tend to be exported, but sometimes they 
are in5)orted. Thus meat products, dairy goods, ets. are food eaqports. 
Within a community that imports meat and ejqports dairy products, the 

o 
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level of exports will "be lower. 

Third, there is the minimum requirements technique.^ The approach 
is to tahe, for example, ICX) comniunitles similar to the one being studied 
and for each calculate the per cent of the total labor force employed 
in each industry. Then, rank the percentages for each industry in de- 
creasing order of size. Ti:.e fifth percentile community found this 
way is considered (for that industry) the minimum required by i 
communities to be self-sufficient. The value is a purely aroitraxy 
decision. 

Given the limitations of the indirect measure, it is useful to 
measure commodity and money flows or to survey the local economy. In 
the first approach, goods and services are seen to flow across the 
border between the community and the rest cf the world. If one can 
measure these flows, then the volume cf e:q>orts and maports can be 
determined. The primary limitation of this approach is the lack of 
data. The second approach, which is the most direct way, is by saiople 
survey methods. There are two primary groups to be measured — people 
and firms. Information on people is best collected by interviews 
covering such variables as what is total income? . . . where earned? . . 
how spent? For the firm interview one needs questionnaires appropriate 
to the industry studied. The relevant variables are sales volume and 
purchasers . 

The employment version of export base theory is only one alternative; 
another is the income version. The income version can be seen in terms 
of the short-run and the long run. In the short-run, community income 
is defined as that coming from three sectors; exports, local invest- 
ment and iocsd consumption. For the short-run it is seen that the incomes 
from whe export and local, investment sectors depend on outside factors. 
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The income in the local consisnption sector depends on tvo factors. 

Firsts residents spend some Income on local goods and services 
which creates sales dollars for local consumption of goods and 
services. Second^ some of these sales dollars remain In the local 
economy euid generate local Income. 

These are the elements of the Income multiplier which can be 
e^Q)ressed by the following formula.^ 

Increase In Report plus local Investment income 
Total Income Increase « 1 -(Tendency to consume locally) (Income 

created per dollar of local consumption 
sales or MFC) 

The Income multiplier Is influences by a number of factors. One of 
these Is wage rollout which operates as follows: Given an Increased de- 
mand for exports^ more workers are hired In e:Q;ort Industry. As these 
workers earn more money ^ part of their Income Is spent In the local 
area. This extra money tends to raise the wages rates of the service 
employees. The extent to which this effect takes place depends on the 
ability of service workers to shift to e^qport work^ the results of an 
Immigration of labor to fill new ^obs^ and where and how fast the 
extra Income Is spent. 

Having examined the employment and Income versions of the export 
base theory^ there comes the question of which approach Is to be taUcen 
In this study? The choice made here Is to examine both employment and 
Income economic base measures of the townslte^ defining the area as that 
portion of Indiana within day County consisting of v/aishlngton^ Perry and 
Sugar Hldge Townships. These three townships and the towns within them- - 
Cory, Ashboro, Center Point, and Bowling Green — are the traide center 
to be studied. 

Second, both Indirect measures and survey methods are used to study 



this area. The study uses income and employment mul.tipliers and other 
indirect measures, like the location quotient and roiniraum requirements 
technique. Survey methods will be used to provide interview data on 
persons and firms in the area to provide a summary description of 
other economic assets of the Townsite. Once these survey data are 
presented, it should be possible to make comparisons among the elements 
of the townsite such as coa^aring education level with type of work, 
income with aspiration level, income with pending patterns, age groups 
with type of work, etc. 

Besides these comparisons, some multiple correlations could be made 
to determine which variables are most relevant to the e^cplanation of 
the economy of the Townsite. For example, what is the relative importance 
of education level, age distribution, sispiration level, type of work 
in e:q)laining the current economic activity of the Townsite. 

In sufficient data are obtained from the survey methods and census 
materials, some limited forecasts of the townsite economy become 
possible. These forecasts would take the economy at present and 
project changes in some of the variables over the next five yeeurs. 

For example, what might be the trend in economic growth if water and gas 
facilities are available; if the new interstate highway passes within 
exit range of the townsite; if the townsite becomes a place where the 
workers in other areas choose to live. 

In summary, to measure the economic base of the Townsite, the 
procedure was: a) to use the previously collected data of the Coffin 
Questionnaires, b) the relevant U. S. Census data at one county acid 
o^...nsnip level, c) and to supplement this with interviews with local 
knowiedgables and with the owners of local retail and service establish- 
i.ienos . 
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The results of this study provide a descriptive v±ev of the Town- 

I 

site economy as it stand today. Unfortunately no valid economic fore- 
cast statement C£ui be made with these limited data. However > an appendix 
with possible areas for future development is Included. 
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POPULATION CHARACTfiRISTICS 



Population data are given in i^pendix k, Table 1* The total popu- 
lation of the Tovnsite area shovs a decline in rural population from 
19 ^ on. First, the population distribution between rural and urbeui in 
C?lay County is about 655^ rursil and 35 ^ urban. Further, while the total 
population of day County declined from 29^365 in 19^0 to 23^91^ in 1950 
and rose to 24,209 in I 96 O; the decline was pri marly farm population. 

For instance, from 1950 to i 960 the population increased 1.2 per cent 
with urban up 5 per cent and rural down .8 per cent. These county data 
are paralleled by changes in the Townsite population. Changes from 1940 
to 1950 to i 960 for Perry Township, ^jugcx Bidge Township and Washington 
Township, respectively, were 1,106 to l,o34 to 1,007; 1^259 to 1,071 to 
929 ; £ind 926 to 788 to 733* The towns of Center Point and Bowling Green 
showed similar changes. Between 1940 and 1950 and I 96 O; Center Point 
declined fr(»i 332 to 297 to 260 while Bowling Green moved from 219 to 

235 to 229 . 

These population data figures are similar to the U. S. figures for 
the same period but different from those for the state of Indiana. For 
the U. S., total population increased from 1940 to i 960 while the rural 
population decreased 6.9 per cent from 1940 to 1950 and .6 per cent 
from 1950 to i 960 . However, in Indiana; while total population 
increased from 1940 to i 960 , the rural population did the same. Thus, 
in Indiana, Clay County's rural popiilation was unusual. If this trend 
continues, then rural Clay County can exj '»ct a future decline in its 
population with some increase in urban population. However, given 

nhe present two to one ratio of rural over urban popualtion. Clay County 
and the Tcwnsite will most probably remain for the immediate future. 
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Tables 2-6, Appendix A, indicate the characteristics of the popu- 
lation for Olay County and the Townsite in terms of «ex, a^?e, race, 
education and occupational distributions. For Clay County in I960, 
there were 11,724 laales and 12,483 females. For the males, 11,630 
vere white, 33 negro and 5 of other races. For the females, there were 
12,366 white, 106 negro and 11 of other races. For the townsite, the 
sexes were evenly distributed. There were 1333 niales and 133^ females. 

For both groups, the total population was white. 

•nie age distribution in Clay County showed, for males, 26.4 per 
cent under l4 years of age, between 7 and 11 per cent each for ages 15 
to 44, 21 per cent from 45 to 64 and I3 per cent over 65. The female 
dl.,tribution was similar. For the town site, the distributions for male 
and femle were close to those of the county. Bie main difference was a 
greater percentage of people over 65, about I8 per cent of males and fe- 
males. 

As far as the education distribution, for both Clay county and the 
townsite, the median education was about 2 years of high school. For the 
county, the majority of the cases centered between a grade school education 
and a hi^ school education for both sexes . For the rural population of 
the county in the census data, the majority of the cases are between grade 
school and hi^ school. This same feature is found in the distribution of 
the Coffin data. 

Looking specifically at the occupations of the labor force. Table 6, 
be following observations can be made. For Clay County, the most important 
jobs are manufacturing, wholesale and retail trcule, agriculture and clerical. 
For the townsite, the most iniportant jobs are agriculture, manufacturing. 
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construction, teacher and religious. 



In summary, the tovnsite population as a whole is white; there is 
a large group of younger persons under Ik and an almost equally large 
number of people over 65 and the median education is about tenth grade. 

In occupation, agricxilture is the most important with manufacturing and 
construction work following. 

Agriculture Oiaracteristics 

Like most other rural towns, the primary activity in the Townsite 
is agricultural, it is included in the economic base study because of 
its primary influence upon the towns. Towns in the Townsite are depend- 
ent on the agricultural trade for their present economic existence. The 
population in the towns has a high percentage of older persons in the 
labor force and Tiany retired individuals. The other persons in the towns — 
those who are not engaged in local business — find work away from the Tx>wn- 
site and tend to trade elsewhere. From personal interviews with the local 
business proprietors, the primary customers are the local femaners. Thus, 
the interaction between the farmers and the local towns appears to gererate 
most of the local urban commercial activity. 

What then are the characteristics of the farms in the Townsite? What 
size are they? What equipment and facilities do they have? What do they 
produce? Where is it sold? 

Based or- ^he data in Tables 1-12, Appendir B, the following character- 
istics of agriculture in the Townsite can be seen. There haus been a decline 
in the number of farms from 1959 "to 196 U but a corresponding increase in 
acreage per farrr and value of lands and facilities. Ouu of the 2 ^ 2,960 
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acres cf land In Clay County, the prr portion of land in farms has risen 
from in 1959 to in 196^. Out of the l'^'6,^3° acres of land 

in farm use in 1959? the acreage size of the farm wasl2'^.5 acres. In 
19o4, with 1^7,310 acres of farm land, the average size farm was 143 
acres. While there was a decline in the total number of fcuns from 1384 
to 1266, this corresponds to the national trend of declining small farms. 

Looking at farms by size, tli, farm of I80 acres or less showed a 
decline in the absolute number while farms of over l8c acres showed an 
absolute increase. 

Farms cZsissed by use of land rem.ained the same for 1959 and 196^+ 
with about 4 5^, of the farms being cash grain growers, another 45^ miscel- 
lajiecus and about 10^ raised livestock for selling — hogs, dairy, poultry. 

When the farms are ranked by economic loss, the commercial farms 
showed an increase with sales of $20,000 or more. There was a decline 
farms with sales of $2,500 to $19>999 and a small increase in faurms of 
$50 to $2499 ill sales. Tliere was a slight decline in number of commercial 
farms from 806 to 775. The other 4o per cent of the farms-part time and 
part retirement-showed a large decrease from 620 to 491. 

Income from farm products sold showed a large increase from 1959 to 
1964. In 1959, there was a $7,963,433 income from. farm, products sold, with 
an average of $5,534 per farm. In 1964, there was $9,B99,401 in income 
from, farm products with an average of $7,819 per farm. 

As for land use, equipment and facilities and hired labor, the follow- 
ing characteristics can he seen. Out of the total number of acres used for 
farm land, about 55 per cent is for cropland harvested. The remaining land 
is used for pasture, left idle or is woodland. In terms of equipment, there 
is about ofiC automobile, one truck and two tractors of various types per farm. 
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For details on equipment see Table 10, Appendix B. For hired labor, 
about one-fourth the farms (^90) employ hired help but only 71 farms 
have regular hired help. 

Half the farms raise hogs and cattle and one-quarter raise poultry. 

As far as croj)s harvested, in terms of quantity and value, corn was the 
most common grain, followed by wheat, sor^um, soybeans and other small 
grains. Some vegetables were raised and sold but not an important amount, 
economically. In the category of tree fruits and forest products, apples 
were the most important product with minor amounts of green house plants 
and sales of lumber. 

In summary, agriculture is the most economically productive component 
in the Townsite. From the Coffin data, it is seen that 23 per cent of all 
enroloyment is agricult\iral . And Since most construction and manufacturing 
employment is outside the townsite, agriculture remains as the main source 
of eu5>loyment for those who are enployed within the Townsite . From a brief 
examination of the data concerning agriculture in the Townsite, it can be 
seen that farming is an increasingly economically worthwhile occupation. 
However, part of this increase has been the result of a decrease in the 
number of actual farms. So it appears that agriculture is a steady or 
sli^tly decreasing — if more remunerative — source of employment in the 

Townsite. 



Retail Trade 

As important as retail trade -.Is to the economic base of a community 
in terms of serving the demands of the local market and of attracting 
consumers fror. outside th- geographical area, it is an insignificant factor 
at present in the Townsite. Retail trade estaf-ishments have oeen declining 
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since 19^0. Prior to 19^ ^ retail trade was still important in the Town- 
site area. Before good roads and automobiles > and without rail or bus 
transportation, the loccd retail store in Cory, Center Point and Bowling 
Green provided the retail trade center for the Townsite area. Besides 
selling the essentials for living such as food, clothing, small pieces of 
hardware such as tools; fertilizer; the retail trade stores also were the 
center for the purchases of appliances such as refrigerators, stoves, and 
for farm equipment such as tractors and parts. This loceQ. buying tendency 
was amplified by the fact that Jobs were available locally to satisfy all 
demsuids. Farming and strip coal mining were the main sources of Jobs and 
of demand for Jobs. Th\is, bs long as the Townsite area was relatively 
Isolated from the urban areas of Brazil, Terre Haute, and Indianapolis and 
as long as the <^<*TnAnd and types of Jobs available locskUy remained si mi la r , 
the importance of the towns as the retail trade centers of the Townsite 
remained hi^. 

Since 19'^^u there been a slow but steady decline in the importance 
of retail trade in the Townsite. The pattern of change appears to be as 
follows: Since 19^0, the roads connecting the Townsite to Brazil and 

Indianapolis on the North and Terre Haute on the West became primary 
State highways, suitable for easy access to these other cities. Also, the 
automobile was lurproved and its use became more widespread. Further, there 
was the important element of the post W. W. II boom with the great expansion 
of industrial production and aisplratlons of rural inhabitants. The type of 
Job available and the demand for Jobs changed away from farming and strip 
mining to a better paying and perhaps more attractive Job in manufacturing 
or construction. In this respect, the Townsite has followed the national 
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trend of a decline of rural en^loyment and Increasing In^rtance of urban 
employment . 

With this out*mlgratlon of people^ some vho moved avay^ and some vho 
merely found Jobs elseidiere, came the decline of the retail trade biisiness 
in the Tovnslte. Ohose idio worked acway from the Ttownsite found better 
places for shopping — larger department stores, supermarkets instead of 
a small general store, etc. -- and prices that were probably less. Sven 
those who still lived in the Townsite — the farmers and other residents — 
found a wider and better choice of goods elsewhere and so bou^t their goods 
elsewhere. 

Ihis i>attern of developments was verified in personal interviews with 
owners of the retail establishments in the Townsite. Also, it appears 
from these interviews, that the pattern described has greatly accelerated 
in the past 5 years. Except for the grain and fertilizer business, all the 
other retail establishments have had a great decline in business. It 
appears that few major purchases are now made within the Townsite. At 
present, local retail business is limited to the sale of small essential 
items, for which a trip outside the Townsite would not be Justified. Laoip 
cords, nails auid bolts, etc., plus a few grocery items such eis bread, soup, 
etc., drugs, gasoline and oil, emd grain and fertilizer constitute the local 
market. Exceptions to the pattern are monopoly services. There is only one 
bank in the Townsite area — in Center Point — and it is the financial 
center of the Townsite. It is prosperous, based mainly on the business 
from the loccd fanners. The other exception is the funeral home in Center 
Point which provides the only funeral and ambulance service in the Townsite 
area. 

In summaury, the important fact for the economic base is that most In- 
come is earned outside the Townsite; and much that is earned in the Townsite, 



2 j 0 aviiig "the locfiil cconoiny • It mBans that the incona inultiplic.*. is 
close to zero , and may even have a negative rather than a positive im- 
pact. 

Data that support the above statement can be found in the U. S. Cen- 
sus materials and in the Coffin questionnaire data. In the U.S. census 
materials only Brazil is considered as urban and the rest of the county, 

including the Townsite, is classed as rural. 

The data can be found in Tables 1-3 in Appendix C for retail trade. 

Table 1, from the Coffin data, shows that about 53 per cent of the people 
buy their food outside the townsite; that about 98 per cent buy clothing 
outside and that about 87 per cent buy their appliances and other machin- 
ery outside. 

The Towns 

The towns in the Townsite can be seen as characteristic of today’s 
small rural Anerican town. The population exhibits some small decreases. 
Residents in these towns are primarily retired or semi-retired with a 
few business operators and a few workers who live in town and work else- 
where. There is little new construction in the towns since both business 
and population have declined over the past 10 years. Streets are paved 
in the towns, but except for State highways, they are in poor condition. 

Bowling Green is a stable community. There are not many empty 
buildings; while most are older buildings, they are well-kept. 

Cory is a deteriorating town. About half the buildings on the main 
street are empty and in poor condition. Tne remaining stores and businesses 
are in good to poor condition. Center Point is the most progressive of the 
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tovns. While there are empty buildings > their condition is good. It 
has the most buildings of recent construction within the Townsltc. 

Of the three towns described above Center Point appears to have 
the best town plant. While the residents still rely on wells and 
cisterns for their water supply, they have completed plans and have sub- 
mitted an application for an FHA loan for development of a municipal 
water system. This water system could be sufficient for a 100 per cent 
increase in present demand. The town new has a contract with the Terre 

Haute Gas company to provide naturaiL gas by pipe. 

For fire protection, there is the Center Point Volunteer fire de- 
partment. The department has 25 persons of whom 5 or 10 are always 
available to fi^t fires. Equipment consists of a pump truck with a 
300 gallon capacity ani a tank truck with an additional 1000 gallons. 

Also they have two portable pianps to supply water from a nearby well or 
cistern. The equipment is inspected and approved by the State Fire 
Marshall's office. Besides providing protection for Center Point, the 
department serves the rest of Sugar Ridge Township, the southern half of 
Jcwkson Tov.*nship; protects Washington Township on a contract basis, and 
nrotects Perry township on a joint basis with th^ town of Riley. 

For police protection, the township has an honorary marshall. Actual 
police protection is provided by the Clay Co\inty sheriff's office in 
Brazil who makes nightly patrols of the town and township. 

There is a county health officer whose duty is to inspect all 
restaurants, to check on water supplies and to Investigate any health 
complaints. He enforces the state health regulations. There are no county 
level health regulations. (State health regulations can be found in sources 

listed in the appendix.) 
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Hospital and laedical help includes one doctor who serves the town 
during the daylight hours with an office in Center Point. However, at 
night he is at hone in Brazil. An einergency ambulance service is pro- 
vided by the Rentschler funeral home in Center Point. For hospital 
care, the nearest place is Brazil or Terre Haute. 

Educational facilities include an elementary school in Ashboro for 
gra de s one to six, a high school in Cory, two high schools in Brazil and 
one in Clay City. The elementary’ school in Ashboro is antiquated both 
in building and facilities . It is the original brick building from the 

1930’s. 

As far as the towns of Bowling Green and Cory, their town plant is 
much more limited than Center Point’s. The two towns have no fire service, 
no municipal water system or plans for one, and no gas service. Like 
Center Point, police protection is provided by the county sheriff's office 
and hospital care is available only in Brazil and Terre Haute. 

Their educational facilities consist of a grade school for years 1 
to 6 in Bowling Green and a similar grade school in Cory. A high echool 
exists in Cory but it is in the worst physical condition of the 4 county 

I 

hi^ schools ar¥i may be abandoned in the future. The two grade schools 
were built at the same time as the Ashboro school and are in the same poor 

condition. 

Summary of the important factors in the economic base 

of the Townsite 

First, the Townsite, by U. 3. Census definition and by observation, 
is basically rural. While there are four towns — Ashboro, Bowling Green, 
Center Point and Cory, these are the most elementary form of urban places. 



Thus, the Townsite has to be considered as a geographical unit encompass- 
ing the townships of Perry, Sugar Ridge arid Washington. Relative to the 
economic base, determination of what is local and what is non-local has 
to be on the basis of whether the job or industry is within this geo- 
graphical area. An export industry could be one that sells beyond the 
geographical boundaries of the Townsite, and local employment would be in 
those jobs that serve the local geographical area. To determine the 
employment or income multiplier requires th5s arbitrary geographical con- 
cept of the Townsite. 

Second, the export economic activity within the Townsite is very 
limited. Agriculture is the primary local economic activity. There is 
some limited strip mining for coal and clay for export. But, beyond 
these two activities, the remaining occupations would have to be consider- 
ed as local service employment. Retail stores do not sell to persons from 
outside the Townsite. Gaisoline stations, feed and fertilizer dealers, the 
barJt, the funeral home — all serve the Townsite area as their primary 
activity. There is no manufacturing, no wholesale trade of any economic 
importance to future growth^ within the Townsite. 

iniild, looking at the employment and income multipliers, it seems 
as if these operate in a neutral fashion. Most of the money earned locally 
in aigricilture , in local mining jobs or commuting jobs is spent outside the 
Townsite airea* There does not seem to be any income multiplier, at least 
one with any significant positive influence upon community growth. (Refer 
to distributions of expenditures patterns; where worked as indicated in 
tables . ' 

Also, there appears to be no significant employment multiplier. Agri- 
culture and mining are the export employment activities and since employment 
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in these two occupations has remained relatively stable » the total 
employrnent in the Townsite has remained relatively stable. There is 
no export employment catalyst to make it unstable . It is not surpris- 
ing that economic activity remains fairly stable or tends to decrease 
in the Townsite. 

/ 

Fourth, the present stable economic situation in the Townsite seems 
to be the result of a number of economic factors that have developed over 
the years: the slow development of a tendency for Townsite residents to 

shop outside the Townsite area; the tendency of the younger persons who 
did not choose farming to find jobs outside the townsite and to do most 
of their shopping there while still living in the Townsite; the tendency 
of other young persons to leave the Townsite area completely to find better 

jobs elsewhere. 

This study provides only a general description of the economic assets 
and liabilities of the Townsite. Given the limited data and the evident 
inaccuracies in both the Coffin and Census materials, no economic fore- 
casts of any value can be made or should be attenqpted. To attain the goal 
of limited forecasting for the Townsite economy would require Coffin type 
of Census information for economic variables (income, where work, type of 
work, eaependiture pattern) be collected over a period of several years. 
Also, it would be necesseu:y to provide more cross-checking of data and 
perhaps a different procedure for collecting the census data to insure 
that the data were accurate. If the data could be confirmed as accurate 
and a series of data for a several year period were available, some accurat« 

a nd \iseful economic forecasts could be made. 

Perhaps more dependable data might be obtainable by some revision 
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of the procedure to guarantee that the responses would remain confidential. 
Essentially the saDk 3 questions would he asked hut special attention would 
he given to reassuring community power figures that responses were strict- 
ly confidential. In part this is a matter of personality and situational 
variahles. 0t«* cannot produce change unless there exists a desire to ch&uige, 
a conviction that change is possible ar^ a sincere motivation to work in 
the interests of producing such change. More e3q>llcitly there should he 
some discussion of reliahility (or consistency of response) and of validity 
(the ability of information) collected to stand cross coinparison with cen- 
sus data and previous township data. 

Such an approach, is probably too costly in both time and money for 
the limited forecasting that mi£^t be possible. The best alternative would 
seem to be to present the Township with the descriptive picture of its 
present economic base and merely to suggest possible procedures to be fol- 
lowed in initiating community tnqnrovement projects in certain areas. Ihese 
are personal speculations and have little more to support their considera- 
tions. 



Siaranary of possible areas for concentration of community 

development projects 

Having seen that agriculture is the present economic keystone, vnat 
are some areas in which the comnninities could use to provide some econoirdc 
impetus for local growth? 

A possible area is development of a recreational center for the popu- 
lations of Terre Haute and Indianapolis. As indicated in the %rater re- 
sources surrjar\', development of the abandoned strip mirjes as fishing and 
recreational areas appears to be a real possibility. An example of private 
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initiative in this particular area appears the Dietz Lake resort Just 
south of State highway U6 near Center Point. Outdoor recreation appears 
to be an area which nii£^t attract outside investraent to the local economy 
without great development costs to the Towns ite communities. 

Another possible area of development is the attraction of li^t in- 
dustry such as electronics or plastics. A number of important develop- 
ment i)roblems appear in this case. First, there is the problem of an 
adequate water supply for industry. While adequate water deposits exist 
for light industry, only Center Point at present has plans for develop- 
oent of a water system to actually make available existing p'itential sources. 
Other problems are location relative to adequate transix>rtatlon facilities, 
and the existence of a qualified local labor supply. The first positive 
step would appear to be the creation of a development committee to solve 
the problems of water supply, availability of land suitable for industrial 

use, etc. 

Another TX)ssible area of future development is as a bed-room city 
for industrial workers who commute to work in Terre Haute. There are a 
number of problems vith the suggestion also. The most important problem 
is geographical location. The town of Riley lies on State highway 46 and 
has a good highway to Terre Haute. Already, Riley is becoming a type of 
bed-room city for workers from Terre Haute. The extent of this development 
will depend upon the r ^ tractiveness of the community to the possible resi- 
dents. The community could be enhanced as a dwelling place by good schools, 
pleasant homes and surroundings, availability of community recreation 
especially for the younger more active groups, more favorable tax rate, 
land ani building costs, as well as accessibility to good transportation. 
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John Fishel 



URBAN PLACES, SERVICES, AND 
THE CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY 

Much has been written on the subject of urban places^ 
and the comiBunities that they encompass* Indeed there is 
enough material available to constitute a literature of 
urbanism. Yet, in this whole body of literature which dates 
back, at least to Max Weber, few have been able to so define 
the urban place as to allow for cross^national and cross* 
cultural comparison* One purpose of this paper is to attempt 
such a definition on the basis of two research projects* The 
first project was undertaken in Mexico and dealt with two 
villages in the state of Hidalgo while the second dealt with 
four Indiana towns* 

A second objective is to develop from this definition of 
urban places a means for comparing across national an<^ cultural 
boundaries* This will lead to a consideration of the way 
people use the services of the urban place* Finally, we should 
discover that such an inquiry raises questions on the periphery 
of urbanism such as the nature of communities, the effects of 
rapid automotive transportation, etc. Clearly, not all the 



In this paper the words "urban place," refer to any 
place of human residence regardless of size* Later this 
definition will be amplified to include various urban 
categories, but this will still remain the primary usage* 
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’‘peripheral'- questions can be answered here but they are worth 
keeping in mind for they indicate new areas for potential 
research. 

In the United States, and elsewhere, we usually differen- 
tiate among urban places on the basis of population. Thus we 
state that New York has a population of 8,000,000 while Kansas 
City has a population of 500,000. Moreover, we can suggest the 
rough equivalency of the life style of such great cities as 
London, New York, Chicago, Paris, Tokyo, Mexico City, and 
Buenos Aires on the basis of population alone. We can even 
equate Pachuca, Hidalgo with Bloomington, Indiana on the basis 
of population. However, a problem arises when we attempt 
cross-national or cross-cultural comparisons of many smaller 
places. For example, there is, apparently, a village in Africa 
of 5,000 people with no greater differentiation of social life 
than kinship patterns. Is this village equivalent to an Ameri- 
can city of 5,000? Of course, it is not. We will return to 
this problem after we consider an alternative means of compari- 
son. This alternative differentiates among urban places by 
means of the number of services they provide their residents. 

The main reason for using urban services is that they seem 
to eliminate the difficulties encountered with the population 
criteria, for urban services assume a certain population level 
to be effective. Yet one can find places that have a population 
able to support more services than are provided. Thus the quality 
of life in such places will tend to be less urban tnan in smaller 



placer having more services. 



The particular list of urban services and the classifica- 
tion system that will be used in this paper were developed by 
Ricardo Pozas, a Mexican sociologist^ for use in a study of 
several villages in the state of Hidalgo. This scale was, 
however, slightly modified in the translation process so as to 
apply more effectively to urban places located in both the 
United States and Mexico (and any other nation). 

The Fozas scale of urban services consists of 34 steps, 
each of which represents a service area. Thus each service is 
provided to meet the needs of an additional group of people. 
Moreover, each service must be administered by a group of 
individuals. What this means is that the more people there 
are in a given urban place the greater the service potential, 
both in terms of fulfilling needs and in terms of capabilities. 
However, jbhe mere fact of population in a given place does not 
mean that services will necessarily be instituted. The psychol- 
ogy of the group may be such that service needs are not felt. 

Or the technological level of the group may be so low that it 
prohibits the development of many services. And this, of course, 
refers to only two possible reasons for a lack of urban services. 
Figure 1 l:^ts the services identified by Pozas. 

Figure 1. Scale of Urban Services 

1. Named and autonomous locality group 

2. More than one street 

3. Church and school buildings 
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4, A governing body 
5* Public square 
6* General store 

7. Specialized stores 

8. Grocery store (or market) 

9* Supermarket 

10. Bank 

11. Running water (piped) 

12. Electricity 
13* Highways 

l4. Sanitary services 

15* Paved streets and sewers 

16. Post office 

17* Telegraph service 

l8. Telephone service 

19* Urban communications (taxis, buses, etc.) 

20. Rail communications 

21. Air communications 

22. Planning service 
23* Social clubs 
24. Sports clubs 

25* Commercial sports 

26 . Parks 

27. Bowling alley or pool room 
Movie house 

29* Theater (stage) 
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30. 



Concert hall 



31 . Ballroom 

32 . Night clubs 

33. Bars 

34 . Houses of prostitution 

Each of these 3^ services represents an additional level 
of social organization. Thus the fact that a place is named 
means that its inhabitants see it as a community distinct from 
all others. Similarly a church, a school, and a bank cope with 
felt financial, spiritual, and educational needs. The fact that 
there are facilities of communications means that the particular 
community feels a need to interact with other (and often larger) 
communities. Sports, movies, night clubs, and bars represent 
the recreational needs of a community that feels integrated 
enough to demand such diversion. Finally the existence of 
organized prostitution means that the community is developed to 
such an extent that an extra-legal (or extra-moral) service is 
needed to cope with those felt needs which are recognized as 
being outside the expressed community, morality. 

While these 3^ services can be used to differentiate 
effectively among nearly all urban places a five class scheme 
has been devised on the basis of the 3^ steps that serves effec- 
tively in most cases. Figure 2 shows the classification scheme. 



Figure 2 



ass No. 


Class Name 


No. of Items 


I 


Rural 


0 


II 


Semi-rural 


1-9 


III 


Semi-urban 


10 - 19 


IV 


Urban 


20 - 29 


V 


Very Urban 


30 or more 



This paper has so far suggested that comparison of urban 
places on the basis of population does not differentiate as 
well as comparison on the basis of urban services. It seems 
useful now to show, with respect to six small urban places, 
just how this is the case. The six places are: Ashboro, 

Bowling Green, Centerpoint, and Cory, Indiana, in the United 
States; and Chiconcuac and Tlanalapa, Hidalgo, in Mexico. 
Figure 3 represents their comparative ranking with respect to 
population.^ 



2 

The population figures for Chiconcuac and Tlanalapa are 
only approximate while those for the Indiana towns are exact 
since they are taken from a census conducted by the project in 
the spring of 1965* 



Fif^ure 3« 



Name of Town 



Tlanalapa, Hidalgo 



Population 

1,000 



Chiconcuac, Hidalgo 



500 



Centerpoint, Indiana 



298 



Cory, Indiana 



285 



Bowling Green, Indiana 



265 



Ashboro, Indiana 



92 



What Figure 3 appears to show is that the two Mexican towns 
are overwhelmingly more urbanized than are their Indiana counter- 
parts. Is this really the case? Is the life style of Chiconcuac 
really more urban tht.n that of Centerpoint? Even the casual 
observer of both places could not answer yes, for in Chiconcuac 
there are only two water faucets— one at the school and one at 
the site of the planned water tank. In Centerpoint, however, 
nearly every home has running water. Moreover, there are not 
automobiles in Chiconcuac but nearly every home in Centerpoint 
has one. One could catalogue these factors indefinitely, but 
the point has been clearly made--population is a poor criteria 
for cross national urban comparison. But it remains to be 
demonstrated that urban services actually differentiate better. 

Perhaps, the most effective means of demonstrating just 
how well urban services differentiate is to present this 
information in a comparative table of urban services using the 



modified Pozas scale for all six urban places. Figure 4 shows 
this for the individual services while Figure 5 compares the 
towns with respect to urban class. 

The picture of the level of urbanism of these six urban 
places given in Figure 4 differs drastically from the picture 
given in Figure 3« And the picture in Figure 4 more nearly 
corresponds to what we would expect from a comparison between 
Mexico and the United States than does Figure 3« Thus Figure 4 
shows Cory and Bowling Green as being most urban with l6 services 
each. They are followed by Centerpoint with l4>6; Tlanalapa with 
14; Ashboro with 12J6; and finally by Chiconcuac with 9 services. 

An important question is now raised as to the significance 
of the variation of urban services among the six towns. In 
other words, how important is the difference between l6 services 
and 14 services? Or between l6 services and 9 services? To 
meet this problem Pozas devised a system for differentiating 
among urban places on the basis of urban class based on the 
urban service scale. This classification system, as it applies 
to the six urban places, is represented by Figure 5* 
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Figure 4, COMPARATIVE TABLE OF URBAN SERVICES 



Urban Services 



1. Names & autonomous locality 

group 

2. More than one street 

3. Church & school buildings 

4. A governing body 
5* A public square 

6. General store 

7. Specialized stores 

8# Grocery store (or market) 

9. Supermarket 

10. Bank 

11. Running water (piped) 

12. Electricity 

13. Highway 

l4* Sanitary services 
15* Paved streets & sewers 
16 • Post office 
17. Telegraph service 
18 • Telephone service 

19. Urban communications (buses, 

taxis, etc.) 

20. Rail communications 

21. Air communications 

22. Planning service 
23* Social clubs 

24. Sports clubs 

25. Commercial sports 

26 . Parks 

27. Bowling alley or pool room 

28. Movie house 

29. Theater (stage) 

30. Concert hall 

31. Ballroom 

32. Night clubs 

33. Bars 

34. Houses of Prostitution 
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Figure COMPARATIVE TABLE OF URBAN CLASS 



Class No* 


Class Name 


No* of Items 


Town 


I 


Rural 


0 




II 


Semi-r^ral 


1 

H 


Chiconcuac 


III 


Semi- urban 


10 - 19 


Ashboro 

Tlanalapa 

Centerpoint 

Cory 

Bowling Green 


IV 


Urban 


20 - 29 




V 


Very Urban 


30 or more 





As one can see from Figure 5 there are no significant 
differences among fire of the six urban places* These fire are 
all semi— urban with only Chiconcuac being in the semi— rural 
class* Of course • it is possible to argue that the classifica- 
tion system is not really rery effective and that the distance 
between Cory (absolute score, 16) and Ashboro (absolute score, 
12}i) is greater than the distance between Ashboro and Chiconcuac 
(absolute score, 9)* These figures are certainly correct, yet 
it is hard to see how they actually apply* Even a casual ob- 
servation of Cory, Ashboro, and Chiconcuac would have the effect 
of clearly demonstrating that life in Ashboro more closely 
resembles life in Cory than it does life in Chiconcuac* A very 
telling example of this is that in both Cory and Ashboro a 
person zan go to the bathrooL his own house and use a flush 
toi^bC* In Chiconcuac, to use an outhouse he must walk to the 



school; Cwh'^viae he goes behind the maguey bushes* 







Graphic as it is, comparative toiletry is rot the most 
methodologically rigorous way of demonstrating the effectiveness 
of the classificatory system. A sounder method is to consider 
the nature of the urban community and its relationship to the 
whole of society. For in this relationship one can clearly 
demonstrate the fact that Ashboro and Cory do, indeed, belong in 
the same urban category. While this can be demonstrated for the 
four American urban places, it can, unfortunately, only be 
assumed that a similar relationship exists with respect to the 
two Mexican villages. This is because the cross-national com- 
parative data does not, at present, exist. Thus, the remainder 
of this paper will consider only the four American towns. 

In the past thirty years we have seen many changes take 
place in American life. One of the most important has been the 
revolution in transportation that has made the American people 
the most physically mobile in the world. It is clear that 
physical mobility has meant a change in the nature of the 
community, but what exactly has changed is not so obvious. 

We have so far classified and compared several urban 
places (seen as units) with respect to each other. Now, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary to consider the extent of individual 
utilization of urban services, for this should explain the nature 
of the revolution in transportation as well as demonstrate the 
utility of the classification scheme. 

It was shown above that all four American towns fall into 
the category known as semi-urban. This means that they offer 
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their residents between 10 and 19 services. But the revolution 
in transportation has made it possible for every person living 
in these towns to I’tilize a far greater number of services than 
exist in each of the towns. The fact that this is possible does 
not mean that people will necessarily take advantage of the 
additional services available to thes, no matter how likely this 
would appear . To find out what the reality of the situation is 
a hypothesis was first devised. This hypothesis states that 
urbanism, defined with respect to the extent of urban services 
in a given urban place, will allow the comparative classifica- 
tion of the urban places studied, not only with respect to each 
other but as regards all urban places. However, individuals 
will tend to utilize a sign! f icant ly greater number of urban 
services than exist in each of the towns under study , thus 
tending to , at least partially negate the spatial boundaries of 
the community . 

To test this hypothesis a set of questions was added to 
the census questionnaire then about to be administered in Ash- 
boro, Centerpoint, Cory, and Bowling Green. These questions 
simply asked whether the respondent ever used any of the serv- 
ices on the list. Of the 3^ services, eight were assumed to 
be used by everybody, since they clearly existed in each town. 
Thus the respondents were asked how many of the remaining 26 
services they used. These questions weie, however, asked only 
of adults in each community.^ 

^Adults were defined for purposes of this census as 
anyone over fifteen years old. 
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The scores v'fere then tabulated for every individual on a 
base of -f8.. Significance was determined with respect to the 
urbanism category of each town (in this case, semi-urban). Thus 
scores of i9 or less (generally semi-urban) were considered as 
being insignificant variation. Scores of 20 or more (urban and 
very urban categories) were deemed significant in a direction 
tending to confirm the hypothesis. Figure 6 shows the way the 
individual utilization of urban service scores ran for each 
town. Figure 7 presents the same information but in terms of 
percentages. 



Figure 6. TABLE OF I NDIVIDUAL UTILIZATION OF URBAN SERVICES 



Town 


Scores 


20+ 


No. of Respondents 


Ashboro 


14 


56 


70 


Bowling Green 


23 


157 


180 


Centerpoint 


45 


174 


219 


Cory 


27 


193 


220 


Figure 7. PERCENT 


OF INDIVIDUAL 


UTILIZATION 


OF URBAN SERVICES 


Town 


%-19 


%20+ 


No. of Respondents 


Ashboro 


20.0 


80.0 


70 


Bowling Green 


12.8 


87.2 


180 


Centerpoint 


20.6 


79.'* 


219 


Cory 


12.3 


87.7 


220 



As Figures 6 and 7 point out the people of these towns do 
indeed tend to use a significantly greater number of urban 
services than their town provide. In fact, an overwhelming 
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number of people in each town utilize enough services to be 
classified as urban (against the semi-urban category of their 
towns)* That this is true of all four towns supports the 
classification of these towns as being in the same class* Thus, 
we also have evidence supporting the idea that people who live 
outside the highly urbanized cities and their suburbs utilize a 
quantity of services ti v. more closely approximates the city 
norm than the town norm. 

These facts also imply some interesting possibilities 
relating to the nature of the urban community* Improved trans- 
portation and utilization of urban services over and above those 
offered by a specific urban place seem to mean an end to the 
small town as it has been known* The small town no longer can 
provide the services that are necessary to the residents* This 
implies that unless the town is so situated that it provides 
easy access to a major urban center it has no real function in 
today's world* The fate of the small town seems to be either to 
become a "bedroom community" of a large city or to wither and 
die* But the data suggest that people tend to resist fate* The 
fact tha Centerpoint and Ashboro, with fewer services than Coiy 
and Bowling Green, show about 7% fewer people using the services 
of major urban centers can be taken as suggestive of this 
resistance* 

Although we can suggest that resistance to change exists 
we cannot, in terms of this paper, discuss the causes of it* 

What we can say is that, apparently, the more urban services an 
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urban place offers its residents the more likely they are to 
utilize additional urban services. Thus we would expect that 
the people of C'-ironcuac are much less likely to use the urban 
services of the nsarby urban center (or Mexico City) than are 
the people of Tlanalapa. 

Another important and related question concerns whether 
there is a specific urban service level above which people are 
likely to go outside their community for additional services. 

That this is, in fact, true appears to be a distinct possibility. 
But all that can be done here is to suggest that possibility for 
the necessary research is obviously lacking. 

The objective of this paper has been twofold. First, it 
has been an attempt to outline the difficulties of cross-national 
urban comparison. With respect to this we have suggested that a 
major problem in the past has been the use of population as a 
criteria for urban comparison. We then proposed that a different 
comparative standard, urban services, be used and supported its 
used on the grounds that it effectively differentiated among 
urban places located in different nations with differing cultures. 

The second objective of this paper was to demonstrate that 
the urban service measure could lead urban inquiry into new areas. 
In so doing we found that individual utilization of urban services 
explains the nature of the revolution in transportation that has 
taken place in the United States. But more important is the fact 
that consideration of utilization of urban services forces us to 
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focus on the problem of the nature of the community, 
of focus naturally raises far more questions then it answers# 
Moreover, it leads to a recognition of the overwhelming complex- 
ity of human organization. Thus this paper suggests the neces- 
sity of a deeper inquiry into the nature of social interaction 
and the attitudes which lead towards action. 
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John Fishel 



MODERNITY, IDEOLOGY, AND POLITICAL COMPETENCE 

IN 

THREE SMALL TOWNS 

This paper is concerned with the problem of change in the social 
system over time. That is, the focus is on the concept of systemic change. 
But this problem is obviously too large to cope with here. Rather than 
attempt such an effort, concentration will center on delineating some of 
the attitudinal pre-conditions necessary for social change to take place. 

In addition the relationship between these attitudes, ideology, and the 
political competence of the actors in the social system will be considered. 

This report was built on the foundation of a research project inves- 
tigating the attitudes of the members of the political elites of three 
small towns in southern Indiana. Tlie particular attitudes studies were 
those called traditional and modem values. It was felt that these atti- 
tudes occupied opposing poles of a continuum and that they had the capa- 
bility of producing tension within the social order. It was also felt 
that the tension produced by these conflicting values would be evidenced in 
terms of the alienation of the subjects from their society. However, 
neither tension nor alienation would be, in themselves, pathological condi- 
tions for systemic change. 

Attitudes, however, are not found in isolation. They develop through 
contact with other attitudes and with respect to their environment. If a 
set of attitudes then leads to action that changes the environment, that 
set, in turn, must change to cope with the modified environment. Thus 



what is being suggested is a reciprocal relationship between attitudes 
and the ecological conditions in which they are found. Therefore whether 
structural or attitudinal factors are considered as independent or 
dependent variables depends on where consideration is begun. Because this 
is a study of attitudes, the assumption is that certain attitudional vari- 
ables will be independent while others will be dependent. It is, however, 
important that both the independent and the dependent variables are 
attitudes toward the environment. 

It becomes necessary here to suggest the reason for studying social 
change in the manner proposed. Why suggest that attitudes make for social 
change? Has it not always been the case that when new technology is intro- 
duced the social order changes? If so, then why complicate the issue with 
attitudes? The answer is simply that new technology does not always effect 
social change. 

Since World War II the United States has been attempting to induce 
social change throughout the underdeveloped world by means of technical 
assistance. So, too, has the United Nations. Both have met with a pheno- 
menal lack of success. With the evaluation of these programs, new elements 
have been introduced with an emphasis on "institution building." Community 
development has been attempted in India and elsewhere. By the 1960 *s new 
types of aid programs were making headlines. In Latin America the Alliance 
for Progress was bom with its emphasis on social welfare and education. 

In addition, there was the Peace Corps, with its blend of idealism and 
pra;imatism, seekin:; at the same time to achieve revolutionary social goals 
and to meet the middle level manpower needs of the developing nations. 
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Here at home the war on poverty was declared and a domestic peace corps, 
VISTA, was created. From these developments it appears that there must be 
a kind of intuitive understanding that rural and urban poverty are not too 
different whether they are found in the United States, in Mexico, or in 
India. 

Another intuitive insight important to the development of this 
research, was the realization on the part of the community development 
volunteer that no specific project was important in and of itself. That 
is, that success or failure could not be judged on the basis of the com- 
pletion of a project but rather on the ability of the people of his 
village or slum to carry on by themselves. This means that the sole purpose 
of the volunteer is to reach his people on a depth level and to make them 
see the world through his eyes. Only then are the skills he can offer 
them meaningful. In effect, the role of the volunteer is to change the 
attitudes of his community. 

This interplay then, of attitudes and environment, is the substance 
of this study. And so we asked why these villages are as they are. But 
before this question can be answered it is necessary to ask what they are 
like. The purpose of this study is to help>provide an answer to the why. 

In turn, part of an answer to the implicit question of how the situation 
can be changed may result. 

Before the theory can be developed it is important to specify exactly 
what has been studied. Thus a series of operational definitions are 
presented. 



Operational Definitions 



!• Attitudes An attitude is a hypothetical construct which is 
assumed to mediate between characteristic observed responses of an 
individual to a socially defined set of stimuli. 

Value: A value is any attitude that is held by two, or more, 

persons. 

3. Ideology: An ideology is an explicit body of doctrine that 
formalizes the expressed values of a given social group. 

4. Community: A community is a social unit with which an 
individual implicitly identifies. That is. Implicit Identification is 
3 n attitude toward a social unit that can be observed in response to 
stimuli (as in the question, **What is your nationality?”) that bring out 
statements of belonging to such a social unit. Such a response might be 
the statement, ”l am an American,” which signifies an attitude of belong- 
ing to the particular national community that is designated as the United 
States of America. 

5. Elite: An elite is any group of individuals that by reason of 
socio-economic status, education or political influence is found at the 
highest levels of a given social unit when compared ;^th other groups of 
individuals in that same social unit. 

6. Tension: Tension is a conflict between attitudes that is observable 
in terms of responses to such stimuli as, ”Negroes deserve the right to 
vot€ but they are going too fast. Do you agree or disagree?” that are 
indicative of conflict between (a) an individual and other individuals , 

(b) contradictory valuev>, (c) values and the actual situation.^ 

^Wilbert E. Moore, Social Chanee . Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey, 1963. 
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7. Tradition: Tradition is a system of values made up of four 
elements: (a) class position ^iven and unchanging, (b) human action must 
be judged for religious as well as secular meaning, (c) all human actions 
must be sanctioned by an ordered relationship of civil, religious, labor, 
professional, etc., institutions, i.e., there is a "corporate** conception 
of the nature of society, (d) "that loyalties must be vertically ordered 
in accord with authority, and that religious and primary loyalties super- 
sede secondary ones in the determination of social actions." Acceptance 
of any portion of these four statements may be taken as evidence of 
traditional values. 

8. Modem: Modem also signifies a system of values that accepts 

the social value of nationalism as its central precept. The social value of 
nationalism is defined as "the acceptance of the state as the impersonal 
and ultimate arbiter of human (secular) affairs."'^ 

9. Political Alienati<m: Alienation is a response showing an 
attitude towards government and politics that is inefficacious. Statements 
to the effect that governmental action is harmful and/or that the individual 
cannot influence governmental action are evidence of a degree of alienation. 

^K. H. Silvert, "National Values, Leaders and Followers," unpublished m.s. 

H. Silvert, Expectant Peoples . Random House, New York, 1963, p. 19, 



THEORETICAL ASSUMPTIONS 



The principal proposition of this study was that social change 
would take place in situations of tension involving an interplay between 
attitudinal and environmental factors. Essentially, it was assumed that 
the environment would produce a certain set of attitudes on the part of 
the people in the towns considered in the study. Yet this set of atti- 
tudes was unlikely to be conq>lementary among individuals. Rather there 
was a likelihood of contradictory and conflicting attitudes brought about , 
in part, by the stresses of a changing environment. 

It was clear, however, that the degree to which the environment would 
influence attitudes was not to be solved by this study. Thus a necessary 
limitation had to be introduced, to discover only those attitudes which 
people held with respect to their environicsnt that appeared to determine 
social action. A further qualification was found in that social action 
tends to be initiated by the political elite of a community. 

This assertion led into the related problems of community pow3r and 
decision-making. Unfortunately both areas were only peripheral to this 
study. The study of community power became a major element of modem 
political and social science with the publication of Floyd Hunter's work 
during the 1950 * s. Hunter introduced what has been called the reputational 
technique for determining the power structure of a community. Although his 
technique was violently criticized, it was, perhaps, not so much the 
technique technique as his conclusions wliich were the target of the 
criticism. Hunter agreed that the city he studied was mled by an elite of 
economic notables. In effect he suggested that democracy, at least in 
this American city, was a farce. The implication (that American democracy 
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was illusory) inevitably brought about a reaction, the most important 
coming from Robert Dahl and his colleagues in their studies of New Haven. 
Dahl's book Who Governs? introduced a different form of power structure 
analysis. He chose three major issue areas and by means of observers 
followed the decisions made on the various issues. He discovered a 
situation far different than that found by Hunter. In New Haven, at 
least, what Dahl calls polyarchal democracy was the effective means of 
governing. Thus, in each issue area a different group of influentials 
dominated the situation. Moreover there was almost no overlap among 
these "issue area influentials" with the very Important exception of the 
highest elected official in New Haven, the mayor. 

After the Dahl study, social scientists began to combine the 
reputational and decisional approaches to community power structure. One 
recent example of the combined technique is The Rulers and the Ruled by 
Agger, Gcldrich, and Swanson. The combined technique also offered possi- 
bilities other than simply defining a political elite. For with its 
emphasis on decision-making the researcher would be able to discover some 
of the mechanisms by which systemic change could be effected. He could, 
for example, trace a decision from the point at which the elite recognized 
strain until they set in motion the machinery that changed the system so 
as to reduce or remove the strain.^ 

4 

Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? . Yale University Press, New Haven, 1961. 

^Robert E. Agger, et. al. , The Rulers and the Ruled . John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1964. And for an articulate model of decisions, see 
William J. Gore, Administrative Decision-Making . John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1964. 
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But an important gap between the isolation of a political elite 
and the analysis of decisions made by that elite still remained. The gap 
could be filled only by consideration of the attitudes held by members of 
the elite which condition their understanding of the environment and of 
the various strains within the social system. A comprehension of elite 
attitudes would seem, therefore, to make possible the prediction of the 
various decisions affecting social action. Thus the principal aim of 
this study was the isolation of some of the attitudes held by members of 
the elite in three urban places with the hope that it would then be 
possible to predict the probable courses of action by the elite. 

One major problem remained before discussion of the expected attitudes 
of the elite could be undertaken, that is consideration of the various 
aspects of the elite concept. An elite group could be divided along 
several dimensions: whether the elite would be social, political, or 
economic; whether these elites would be made up of overlapping members 
or whether they would be distinct entities. Another dimension that could 
be considered would be that of the "active elite” and the "aspiring elite.” 
The former would hold the reins of status, wealth, and power while the 
latter would desire to take over those reins. A final consideration of 
the elite would be to differentiate among its members in terms of their 
attitudes. However, in this study only two aspects of elite differentiation 
were considered: first the political elite, those persons active in 
influencing community decisions, had to be defined; second, their values 
had to be isolated. 
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It was expected that the political elite of the three towns would 
be differentiated along a continuum of values ranging from traditional to 
modem. If such a spread were dichotomized, the two groups would make up 
a "traditional elite" and a "moderr elite." And it was expected that a 
situation of tension would exist between the two groups because tradi- 
tional and modem values would be directly contradictory and would demand 
quite different, and conflicting solutions to problems stemming from the 
socio-physical environment. Proponents of modem, national actions would 
be likely to meet in head-on conflict with those of traditional, anti- 
national actions. An impressionistic example of such conflict would be 
the fight now taking place in these Indiana towns over the consolidation 
of the Methodist and Evangelical United Brethren churches. One would 
expect that members of the elite with primarily modem attitudes would 
support the consolidation; those with traditional attitudes would be 
violently opposed. Thus from a study of national or modem values there 
should come some ability to predict the people who would be likely to 
support certain kinds of change. 

One rather cmcial fact of social life is that most values remain 
suppressed. They tend to linger below the surface and can only be inferred 
to exist when responses to a given set of stimu^-i indicate their presence. 
Some values, however, are formalized and expressed in the terms of an 
ideology. But it is especially important that an ideology rarely, if ever, 
expresses all (or even most of) the attitudes of any one person. Rather 
the ideology will tend to express only those values on which the members 
of a community can verbally agree. Thus it is likely that most people 
hold attitudes that are in either partial or total disagreement with their 
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public ideology. There is nothing inherently contradictory about this 
lack of cohesiveness for it appears that the function of an ideology is 
to mute or mask inter-personal conflict within a community by providiii^ 
broad areas of expressed accord. In other words, an ideology functions 
to allow people with differing attitudes to live together without overt 
conflict. One effect of this public ideological accord is to suppress 
attitudes contradictory to the ideology within the individual. But atti- 
tude suppression seems to lead to the syndrome generally identified as 
alienation. 

In the case of the three towns, it seemed likely that the public 
iedeology would be closely related to the myths of Americanism. Individual- 
ism and private enterprise x-tere felt to be one cornerstone of the ideology. 

t 

Similarly, the opposite of individual enterprise, socialism, seemed the 
logical nythical villain though socialism remained an undefined term. Thus, 
for the traditional elite, socialism would mean any social welfare program 
while, for the modem elite, it could only mean government ownership of 
the means of production. A traditionalist corollary would be that all 
social welfare measures were socialist and all socialist measures were 
communist. Adci tional elements of the ideology were found in the idea 
that taxes should be lower. This, of course, meant less government which, 
in turn, would be less socialist. Still another expressed value in the 
Ideology was that "rural" life was somehow better, richer, and less corrupt 
than life in the big city.^ Here the difference between modems and 
craditi'.'. Is would , npear to be the tenacity with vrhich they hold this idea. 

^See Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society , 

00 Jooks, Garden City, Nev York, 196 . 
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Modems would seem more likely to be willing to move away or to desire 
access to the services of large urban centers than traditionals. Thus 
while both groups expressed the same ideology they meant entirely differ- 
ent things by their words. And it was this set of prepositions that 
suggested the alienation of both groups. 

But the quality of alienation did not seem likely to be the same for 
each group. Modems who identified with and were well integrated into the 
national polity and society were not likely to feel incompetent in national 
affairs. Instead, they would tend to feel that their votes count and 
that their national representatives did care about what they thought. More- 
over, such people were able to organize themselves so as to carry their 
opinions to their elected representatives. Certainly with respect to national 
politics, one would expect them to have, at least, a subjective political 
competence.^ However, if the local situation was one that these national 
persons were unable to control, it would seem that they could not feel 
politically efficacious with respect to local affairs. Certainly this was 
a type of alienation to which they could be expected to respond in a number 
of ways. First, they could immerse themselves in national politics and 
completely disregard the local scene, or they could withdraw to a completely 
a-political life, or they might seek to challenge the local leadership, either 
in an organized or unorganized manner. This last appeared to be the most 
likely possibility since people generally active in one political area 
would tend to attempt activity in many areas. 

^Gabriel A. Alsmond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture , Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1963, especially Chapter 7. 



On the other hand, what .'bout the traditionalists? These were 
people who one would expect to find feeling inefficacious with respect 
to the national goveminent. Indeed, they saw In the national government 
a plot by the Communists to take over the United States and felt powerless 
to stop it. But here again the criteria used to explain the possible 
responses of the modems applied. If the traditionalists controlled the 
local situation, they would certainly feel competent to run things there 
if only the national government would leave them alone. Thus traditionalists 
would tend to respond to their sense of alienation from the national 
government in two ways. First, they would seek to strengthen their position 
in the local community so as to maintain as much of the status quo as 
possible. For this reason they would desperately fight against efforts to 
consolidate the schools and churches and violently oppose such health 
programs as fluoridation. Their second response would tend to be the join- 
ing of right wing extremist movements such as the John Birch Society or 
the Minutemen, and/or to support candidates expressing right wing views. 

What has been presented here is, hopefully, and inter-related 
theoretical statement about the attitudinal preconditions necessary for 
systemic change within a community. One might expect the theory to allow 
the prediction of the kinds of change that a community would attempt but 
one cannot expect to be able to predict the likelihood of success of such 
an attempt without the additional step of decisional analysis in relation 

to the power structure. Because this step deliberately has not been taken 

/ 

all that could be done here was to assess the validity of the theory on 
the basis of field testing. This task will be undertaken in two stages: 




first, will be a discussion of the methodology of the study; second, 
will be a report of the findings. Before going into the methodology, 
however, it is necessary to state the specific hypotheses that were 
actually tested. 



Hypotheses 

1. The political elite of these communities will tend to divide 
into two or more groups, the most important being the "traditional elite" 
and the "modem elite." This division should be accounted for in terms of 
attitudes of national identification with the "traditional elite" scoring 
significantly lower than the "modem elite." 

2. The elite, as a whole, will publicly express the prevailing 
ideology of the towns which will tend to be formalized in statements about 
the need for low taxes, in favor of free enterprise capitalism, in 
opposition to the encroachment of **big government," and about the superiority 
of "rural" to "urban" life. 

3. The ideology will tend to be at variance from reality in the 

sense that both portions of the elite will feel alienated from their society. 
The "traditional elite" will tend to feel politically incompetent with 
respect to the national government while the "modem elite" will tend to 
feel incompetent with respect to the local power structure. 



METHODOLOGY 



Perhaps the nost important thing to note about this 
study is that it was the result of a highly integrated 
research project* While each member worked on his own 
material there was also much consultation and mutual assist- 
ance in the form of reciprocal interviewing* In addition, 
relevant data was shared by thi various project members* 

Thus the elite used in this study was the saime elite used by 
the other members of the project* 

As this was a study of elite attitudes the method of 
choosing the elite was of importance* Essentially the means 
used to select the elite was a modified reputational one* 

That is the elite was selected on the basis of information 
given by community icnowledgeables* These people were first 
asked, informally, what some of the problems of their town 
were* As a problem area was identified the informant was 
asked who was active with respect to the particular problem* 
After interviews with several informants it was possible to 
compile a list of approximately fifteen community influentials 
in each town* The list then became the elite population of 
this study* 

Since interest was directed towards the attitudes of the 
elite as a whole no effort was made to differentiate among 
the various influentials as to their degree of power* It was 
enough that these forty-eight (for all three towns) people 
were the members of the political elite* The use of sampling 
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procedures was felt to be a legitimate means of achieving an 
accurate picture of elite attitudes over a limited period of 
time* Thus it was decided to attempt to reach a two-thirds 
sample of the elite drawn at random by town* With the draw- 
ing of the sample, alternates were also drawn to replace 
anyone who would not be interviewed for any one of a number 
of reasons* Unfortunately several members of the sample were 
immediately unavailable and the alternates were used from the 
beginning* Because it proved to be impossible to reach the 
whole two-thirds sample, the sample was reduced to sixty per 
cent* This meant that a total of twenty-seven members of 
the elite were interviewed, however, the initial randomness 
of the sample was also lost* In spite of these problems, it 
did not seem likely that they had much effect on the study. 
The reason for this is that the sample appeared to be large 
enough (sixty per cent) to give an accurate representation 
of the entire population* 

Once the data were collected it was necessary to submit 
it to various statistical tests to discover whether or not it 
tended to confirm the hypotheses* First, the data were 
ordered in order so that it could be intercorrelated* This 
entailed the development of an index of modernity and the 
Gutman scaling of various questionnaire itsms* This latter 
resulted in scales (or quasi-scales) of civic competence, 
subjective national competence, subjective local competence, 
and ideology. These scales were then intercorrelated with 
the modernity index* 
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The correlating of the data inTolred a rather interesting 
problMi* This wan the deciaion as to the type of statistical 
test that was to be applied* Two qualitatiTelj different 
types of statistical tests exist* One is called parametric « 
the other non- parametric* The former is used with interral 
data (that is data in which the distance between two items 
can be measured while the \atter is used with ordinal data 
(that is data which ca*> only be rank ordered)* It happens* 
howewer, that people often use parametric tests on ordinal 
data despite the fact that these tests are not meant to be 

used in such situations* Because one aspect of the project 

\ 

was research training it was decided that the rules for the 
use of statistical tests would not be broken and that non- 
parametric measures would be used* Thus* the specific non- 
parametric test chosen was Kendall's Tau* which inTolwed two 
measures: Tau* the correlation statistic* and Z* the test 

for significance of the correlations* 

Results 

In this reporting of the results of the study sereral 
things are important to keep in mind* One is the fact that 
this was a piece of exploratory research* That is this 
research was carried out during the initial year of penetra- 
tion of the conuBunities* Because of this* certain of the 
propositions put forth may not be as accurate as they could 
be due to the fact that rapport with the communities was 
only beginning* Thus questions which should hare been asked 
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might net have been* The result of this was to give a pre- 
liminary cast to the findings presented here* In addition the 
preliminary nature of the findings is augmented by the fact 
that only part of the data has been analyzed* Noreovery that 
data have undergone only initial analysis* 

The field study was concerned with the testing of thr'^e 
hypotheses based on the theory presented earlier in this paper. 
The findings with respect to these hypotheses should act as 
evidence in support of (or in opposition to) the theory* 

The first hypothesis suggested that the political elite 
could be divided into two or more groups with respect to their 
attitudes toward the nation* On this basis the series of 
responses to questions relating to national identification 
were coded in such a way as to give an index of modernity* 

Thus each of the twenty-seven members of the elite has been 
given a modernity score. The modernity index, however, only 
indicates national Identification or its lack* It does not 
show whether a low scorer was a traditionalist or identified 
with some super-national entity* Still, this point does not 
appear to be of overwhelming importance due to the fact that 
non- national responses seemed, impressionistically at least, 
to have traditionalist overtones* For this reason low scorers 
were assumed to be traditionalists* 

Table 1 clearly tends to confirm the first hypothesis. 

The elite did, indeed, divide on the basis of modern attitudes 
but instead of two groups, three appeared* Moreover, the three 
groups were of equal size* Thus, there were nine high scoring 
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TABLE 1 



INDEX OF MODERNITY 





Identification 


Modernity 


Sub* 


Class 


Class 


Nuaber 


Score 


Totals 


Totals 




19 


7 


2 






l^f 


7 






M 










0 


9 


6 






D 


10 


6 






E 


12 


6 




9 


R 


15 


6 


7 




N 


17 


6 








23 


6 








Zk 


6 
















T 


26 


5 






R 


21 


5 






A 


20 


5 






N 


11 


5 






S 


6 


5 


9 


9 


I 


5 


5 






T 


4 


5 






I 


2 


5 






0 


1 


5 






N 










A 








- 


L 




















T 


3 


4 






R 


8 


4 






A 


13 


4 


5 




D 










I 


18 


4 






T 


27 


4 






T 










X 










0 


25 


3 






N 










A 


16 


3 


4 


9 


L 


7 


3 








22 


3 
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elite numbers (6 or 7 points), nine middle scorers (3 points), 
and nine low scorers (3 or 4 points)* These groups were 
labelled as "moderns," "transitionals," and "traditionals*" 
Clearly the nine moderns tended to view the world from an 
attitudinal position in direct conflict with that of the 
nine traditionals* But what about the nine transitionals? 
Their attitudes seemed to show a mixture of traditional and 
modern values making them "swing" leaders in any given con- 
flict situation* Thus if the transitionals sided with the 
modems, a modern oriented solution would be the likely 
result* The reverse would, of course, be the case if they 
sided with the traditionals* 

Table 1, however, represents the elites of the three 
towns in aggregate form while the situations suggested above 
depend on the spread of attitudes in each one of the three 
towns* Tables 2, 3$ and 4 demonstrate that the kind of coa- 
litions suggested could, indeed, form in any or all of the 
tarns* Thus, Bowling Green had one modern member of the 
elite, three transitionals, and three traditionals. A coa- 
lition of the modern with the three transitionals would appear 
to suggest a modern victory of four to three* This would 
depend, however, on the actual power relationships among the 
individual members of the elite, something which is not covered 
by this paper* 

Ashboro/Centerpoint (Table 3) showed a much more even 
split among the three groups than did Bowling Green* In this 
case there were four moderns, three transitionals, and four 
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TABLE 2 



INDEX OF MODERNITY 



Bowllnic Green 



Identification Modernity Sub- Class 
Class Number Score Totals Totals 



Modem 


19 


7 


1 


1 


Transitional 


21 

20 

6 


5 

5 

5 


3 


3 


Traditional 


8 


4 


1 


3 


7 

22 


3 

3 


2 



TABLE 3 



INDEX OF MODERNITY 



Ashboro / Centerpoint 





Identification 


Modernity 


Sub- 


Class 


Class 


Number 


Score 


Totals 


Totals 




14 


7 


1 




Modem 


12 


6 




4 




15 


6 


3 






17 


6 


3 
















5 


5 






Transitional 


4 


5 


3 


3 




2 


5 








3 


4 






Traditional 


13 

18 


4 

4 


3 


4 




16 


3 


1 
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TABLE 4 



INDEX OF MODERNITY 



Coi^r 



Class 


Identification 

Number 


Modernity 

Score 


Sub- 

Totals 


Class 

Totals 




9 


6 








10 


6 






Modern 


23 


6 


4 


4 




24 


6 








26 


5 






Transitional 


11 


5 


3 


3 




1 


5 








27 


4 


1 




Traditional 








2 




25 


3 


1 
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traditionals* Where Bowling Green might be said to have been 
weighted in favor of the traditionals and Ashboro/Centerpoint 
a nearly even split, Cory would have to be weighted somewhat 
in favor of the moderns* Table k shows it as having had four 
modern elite members, three transitionals, and only two 
traditionals* 

As a partial check on the validity of the modernity 
index an attempt was made to scale the responses that seemed 
to measure national identification* The results are presented 
in Table The first thing that one observes about Table 5 
is that the scale scores ran in the opposite direction from 
the index scores* This is because the data were ordered 
differently, although the same set of responses was used* 

Thus, the lower the scale score the more the Individual held 
modern attitudes* Secondly, Table 3 is a quasi scale (that 
is the CR is higher than *80 but lower than *90 which, by 
convention, gives a true scale)* Scaling was achieved in this 
case by the removal of several responses which appeared to be 
the results of different variables* The importance of Table 5 
is that it seems to substantiate the conclusions presented in 
Table 1* This is seen in the significant correlation (at the 
*002 level) of -0*4l between the modernity scale and the 
modernity index* The fact that the correlation was negative 
should be regarded as a function of the manner in which the 
scale was run* 

The second hypothesis suggested that the ideology of the 
elite as a whole would tend to operate independently of 
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TABLE 3 



SCALE OF MODERNITY 

CR = 0.8l 
MMR = 0.71 





Identification 


Guttman 


Sub- 


Class 


Class 


Number 


Scale Score 


Totals 


Totals 




25 


12 


1 




Traditional 


27 


11 


2 






8 


11 




6 




13 


10 


1 




- 


16 


9 


1 




' ' ' - ' 


22 


8 


1 
















7 


7 








3 


7 


3 






6 


7 








23 


6 






Trimsitional 


2 


6 








24 


6 


5 






10 


6 




11 




19 


6 








17 


5 








15 


5 


3 






20 


5 


















1 


4 






■ - 


5 


4 


3 




Modem 


26 


4 








18 


3 








12 


3 


3 


10 




11 


3 








9 


2 


1 






4 


1 








14 


, 1 


3 






21 


1 









attitudes of national identification. Although some modi- 
fication is necessary the data generally tended to confirm 

/ 

the hypothesis# This is shown in Table 6# 

Table 6, as can be seen, is a quasi scale of ideological 

agreement. It is a quasi scale in that the Coefficient of 

/ 

Reproducibility (CR) is less than .90, although over .80. 

This means that the scale measures more than one variable but 
less than four. The table seems to show a tendency for elite 
members to agree with the ideological statements, with six- 
teen people having Guttman scores of 5 and 6. If the sixteen 
high scorers were added to the six people with the medium 
score of 4, then twenty-two members of the elite out of 
twenty-seven tended more to agree with the ideology than to 
disagree. This shows a general agreement with the hypothesis. 

It is, however, quite interesting that five members of 
the elite tended to dispute the ideology. If the theoretical 
contentions were valid this means that these people would be 
likely to have deep attitude conflicts with their fellow 
members of these communities. That is to suggest that there 
would be a conflict here that could not be masked by ideolog- 
ical accord. 

In the third hypothesis lies a possible clue as to the 
action orientation of the various members of the elite. It 
will be recalled that the hypothesis sug^^csted that the elite 
would also be divided with respect to political competence. 

In the testing, political competence was considered in three 
ways. First, general civic competence was evaluated. This 
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TABLE 6 



SCALE OF IDEOLOGY 

CR = 0.89 
MMP = 0.78 





Identification 


Quttman. 


Sub- 


Class 


Class 


Number 


Scale Scores 


Totals 


Totals 


High 


1 


6 








26 


6 






Ideological 


25 


6 








\1 


6 


7 






18 


6 








22 


6 






Agree- 


11 


6 




16 


ment 


5 


5 








7 


5 








13 


5 








4 


5 


9 






10 


5 








2 


5 








21 


5 








20 


5 








24 


5 
















Medium 


6 


4 






Ideolog- 


16 


4 






ical 


8 


4 


6 


6 


Agree- 


23 


4 






ment 


14 


4 








9 


4 
















Low 


15 


3 


2 




Ideolog- 


19 


3 






ical 


3 


2 


2 


5 


Agree- 


12 


2 






ment 


27 


1 


1 
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involved questions about the individual's actual participation 
in politics and the view he took of the political process* 

With respect to the latter, this means whether or not he felt 
his political opinions were important as well as whether he 
felt that the average man could understand politics and 
government* 

Political competence was also considered in terms of 
subjective national competence and subjective local compe- 
tence* Questions asked here dealt with the individual's 
feelings about whether he could influence political and 
governmental decisions on the national and local levels* 

Tables 7» 8, and 9 represent the scales of civic competence, 
subjective national competence and subjective local compe- 
tence* 

As can be seen from the CR (0*9^) Table 7 clearly 
represents one variable* Similarly there is a rather even 
distribution of scale scores running from high to low civic 
competence. Thus eight people tended to participate quite 
actively in the political process, and believed that others 
could as well, while nine elite members seemed to feel rela- 
tively civically incompetent. The remaining ten people 
(scale score 4) fell in the middle with respect to their 
civic competence* 

Subjective national competence presented in Table 8 is 
again a quasi scale in the sense that more than one variable 
was beinir tested* 
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TABLE 1 



SCALE OF CIVIC COMPETENCE 



CR = 0.94 
MMR = 0.79 





Identification 


Quttman 


Sub- 


Class 


Claes 


Number 


Scale Scores 


Totale 


Totals 




10 


7 


1 






14 


6 






High 


19 


6 








24 


6 


4 




CiTic 


23 


6 




8 


Cofflpe- 


17 


5 






tence 


11 


5 


3 






15 


5 
















Medium 


20 


4 








27 


4 






Civic 


9 


4 








1 


4 








6 


4 






Compe- 


5 


4 


10 


10 


tence 


13 


4 








12 


4 








3 


4 








8 


4 
















Low 


4 


3 








26 


3 






Civic 


25 


3 


6 


9 




22 


3 






Compe- 


2 


3 






tence 


18 


3 




9 




21 


2 








16 


2 


2 






7 


1 


1 







TABLE 8 



SCALE OF SUBJECTIVE NATIONAL COMPETENCE 



CR = 0.83 
MMH = 0.70 





Identification 


Guttman 


Sub- 


Class 


Class 


Number 


Scale Score 


Totals 


Totals 


High 


10 


5 








26 


5 






Sub jectlye 


21 


5 








16 


5 






National 


Ik 


5 








27 


5 






Compc‘tence 


24 


5 








23 


5 


11 






20 


5 








19 


5 








2 


5 




16 




25 


4 








17 


4 








1 


4 


5 






4 


4 








11 


4 






MediUiJi 


7 


3 






Sub jec tire 


5 


3 






National 


12 


3 


4 


4 


Competence 


9 


3 






Lotr 


22 


2 






Subjective 


15 


2 






National 


13 


2 


4 




Competence 


6 


2 




7 




18 


1 








3 


1 


3 




i— 


8 


1 
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TABLE 9 



SCALE OF SUBJECTIVE LOCAL COfTTETENCE 

CR = 0.9^ 

MMR = 0.87 



Class 


Identification 

Number 


Guttman 
Scale Score 


Sub- 

Totals 


Class 

Totals 


1 


27 


4 








26 


4 






High 


25 


4 








24 


4 






Subjective 


23 


4 








6 


4 






Local 


21 


4 








20 


4 






Competence 


19 


4 








1 


4 








17 


4 


19 


19 




10 


4 








3 


4 








14 


4 








4 


4 








7 


4 








22 


4 








16 


4 








15 


4 






Medium 


13 


3 






Subjective 


2 


3 






Local 


11 


3 


4 


4 


Competence 


9 


3 






Low 


8 


2 






Subjective 


5 


2 


3 




Local 


12 


2 




4 


Competence 


18 


1 


1 
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Table 8 denonstrates quite clearly Just how many members 
of the elite felt competent in national affairs* Sixteen 
people achiered high scale scores and an additional four had 
the middle score of 3* Only seven members of the elite seem 
to feel nationally incompetent* Perhaps this is related to 
the American political socialization process in which every- 
one is supposed to be able to influence government to some 
extent* This would certainly explain the great number of 
high scores* 

Subjective local competence which is represented in 
Table 9 shows a similar tendency to Table 8* That is, most 
of the members of the elite felt competent in local politics* 
This was clearly to have been expected since the people 
interviewed were selected on the basis of their being members 
of the local political elite* 

Thus Table 9 shows that nineteen members of the elite 
felt subjectively competent in the local situation, four more 
felt relatively so, while only the final four felt relatively 
inconpetent* 

What these five tables have demonstrated is that the 
political elite was differentiated, to some extent, on the 
basis of modern attitudes, ideology, and political competence* 
But the relationship that held among these variables was also 
important to the study* Moreover, the correlations that 
could be obtained between the modernity index and the other 
scales were especially important* The intercorrelations of 
all the variables are presented in Tables 10 and 11; however. 
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only the correlations with the modernity index will be dis- 
cussed here* 

These two tables, taken together, demonstrate the 
relationships that existed among the wariables and the 
statistical significance of those relationships* Thus a 
correlation of modernity with civic competence was obtained 
at T = 0*65- This means that the more modern a person was 
the more likely he was to participate actively in politics 
and to believe that others were capable of active partici- 
pation as well. This relationship is significant at the 
0*003 level; or stated differently, it could have occurred 
by chance only three times in 10,000* 

A second correlation was that of modernity with sub- 
jective national competence* In this case T = 0*30 at a 
significance level of 0*01* Thus the more modern a person 
was, the more likely he was to feel that he could exercise 
some influence over national political and governmental 
affairs* It is interesting that these two relationships 
were expected in terms of the theory and the hypotheses* 
However, the remaining two correlations each told a 
different story* 

Modernity was correlated with subjective local compe- 
tence, T = 0*07 at a significance level of 0*50. This is to 
say mat the relationship could have occurred by chance 
thirty times in one hundred* In other words there was no 
significance to the correlation* With respect to the hy- 
potheses, this relationship tended neither towards 
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TABLE 10 



TAU CORRELATION MATRIX 
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TABLE 11 



Z-VALUE MATRIX 
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eonflrmation nor denial* The relerant parts of the third 
hypothesis remained unproven* 

The final correlation vas« perhaps « the most interest- 
ing** This was the slight negative correlation between 
modernity and ideology, T = -0*22 at a significance level of 
0*05* This means that the higher the modernity score the 
less likely a person was to accept the stated ideology* Thus 
the more modern a person was the more likely he was to accept 
a liberal ideology* 

The findings that have been presented here, although 
they remain preliminary, suggest that the theory was rela- 
tively well grounded* Modern attitudes did, indeed, seem to 
be a key predictor of additional attitudes relative to the 
environment* Thus modern people tended to be politically 
competent in general and to feel politically competent in 
the national arena* In addition ideology did, in general, 
function as a conflict avoidance mechanism* That is to say 
that the ideology acted to aggregate widely shared values 
and to express then in a public belief system* But ideolog- 
ical conflict could, and did, exist* A small portion of the 
elite tended not to hold the public ideology* More import- 
antly, this ideological disaffection was correlated (at a 
low significance level, to be sure) with modern attitudes* 
This suggests two dimensions of modernity that need further 

♦ 

The correlations with the modernity scaile are not analyzed 
here because it was used only as a partial validation of the 
items whica made up the modernity index* 



exploration* First, there is the question of just how strong 
a predictor of action the modernity index is. This could be 
accomplished by further correlations with scales and indices 
drawn from the data and by replicating the study in other 
situations* The second dimension has to do with the potent- 
ialities for conflict inherent between modern and traditional 
value systems and their expression in ideological terms* Thus 
the results of this study are to leave some questions un- 
answered and to raise some additional ones, which is the way 



it should be* 



POLITICAL ROLES EXPECTATIONS AND ROLE PLAYING: Harry A. Phillips^ 

THE CASE OF A RURAL SMALL TOWN 

I 

This research project will deal with the problem of 
role overlap in a snail town area. The author will formu- 
late and test hypotheses derived from the question: Are 

those who possess the highest level of wealth or who have 

/ 

the highest social status in the community also the ones who 
are the political leaders in the community? The project was 
designed in the context of another course in which the pro- 
posed problem was to be shaped and analyzed utilizing either 
systems, field, communications, or role theory. For purposes 
of maximum clarity and research validity, the author believes 
that role theory provides an advantageous theoretical setting 
for the research problem. 

Role theory deals with the interactions of individuals 
with respect to their regularized social behavior. Where an 
individual exists in his social setting, relative to the 
existence of others with whom he has social intercourse of 
any kind, is call the individual's position .^ The way others 
evaluate and prefer an Individual's position from day to day 
constitutes the expectation , or group of expectations, for 
the position. The expectations concerned with a position 
make up the role of the individual in his or her position. 

^Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. McEachern, 

Explorations in Role Analysis (New York. 1958), p. ^8. 

^Ibld.. pp. 58-60. 
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We can now rephrase the general question of the project in 
terms of role theory to ask is the political roles played in 
a small tDwn are, if fact, coincidental with the economic- 
political and/or socio-political roles' in the town* The 
political rolOf in my use of the tersy refers to those 
positions in which indiwiduals are expected to attempt , and 
apparently succeed more than any others in the communityy to 
have important aetiwities of their loceCL gowernment conform 
to their desires* Those playing the economic-political role 
are conceptually defined as persons who possess the defining 
characteristic of the political role- takers, and who also 
are in the wealthiest (in terns of annual income) segment of 
the community* Participants in the role of socio-politician 
are here defined as holders of the highest social status in 
the community, #iile also possessing the political role- 
taker's defining characteristic* 

In terms of elite terminology (which will be more 
conrenient to use in this project when talking about certain 
groups of role-players), persons playing the political role 
will be called the political elite of the community* The 
wealthiest segment of the small town under study will be the 
economic elite* Similarly, a specified stratum of the 
community having the highest social statiis will be the social 
elite* The problem, from this perspective, is to see whether 
the political-elite members are members of the economic elite, 
and/'or if the political elitists turn out to be members of 
the social elite* 
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The particular community of this research project is 
Cory, Indiana, a small town in the western-central part of 
the state, which with the residents of its immediately 
surrounding area has approximately 250 households. Field 
work has shown that, in general, those who live throughout 
Perry Township, with Cory in its center, identify as citizens 
of the unincorporated town. As a result, the research field 
of the project has been coterminous with the area of the 
township. Henceforth, then, when we refer to the community 
we shall be referring to Perry Township, for the purposes of 
this study. 

To date, the principle line of attack toward the question 
of community role overlap has taken place in metropolitan 
area studies. However, role theory has not played any 
significant part in this past work. That is to say, the 
question has largely been approached from the perspective of, ■ 
for instance, elites, dominants, and influentials. Still, it 
should be profitable to survey at this point the literature 
pertaining to empirical basic findings and controversies 
concerning elite overlap. The discussion will include 
references to role theory where it might be advantageously 
related to the Cory project. 

II 

The crucial thrust of questions relative to political, 
economic, ar.i social elites of local communities was made 
into tne modern research arena in 1955» when Floyd Hunter's 
Community Power Structure was published. . Delving into the 



dynamics of "Regional City," in reality Atlanta, Georgia, 
Hunter discovered that the "political influentials" comprising 
the "power structure" of Regional City were usually those who 
owned substantial economic influence and/or position in the 

Based on Hunter's well-known "rsputational technique," 
the latter's findings remained in vogue for some years, with 
the connotation emitting throughout political science that 
big-city political influence was largely controlled by the 
city's business and industrial interests* In other words. 
Hunter found a widespread economic— political role expectation 
in Atlanta, and he further asserted from his evidence that the 
role was commonly and regularly played* 

Rumblings of disagreement with both the types of findings 
and research methods used by Hunter emerged in 1958. Delbert 
Miller, in the American Sociological Review, basically employed 
Hunter's methodology to show that business interests did 
dominate decision-making on major public issues in two anony- 
mous metropolitan centers, "Pacific City" ani "Southern City." 
However, in an additional "English City," Miller discovered 
that the city's major businessmen and economic figures did 
not greatly inf?i.uence the city's major decisions.^ Conse- 
quently, one could observe that economic power might not be 
found as always translated into political power in large 
cities, at least in a non-American setting.! 

3 ^ 

Fioya Hunter, Community Power Structur e (Chapel Hill, N«C., 
1953), pp. 75, 113. 
h 

Delbert Killer, "Industry and Community Poaot Structure," 
American Sociological Review , 23 (1958), 9i'f. 
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Throwing yet more light onto thought current in 1958 on 
community politics was an article by Robert 0* Schulze, also 
in the American Sociological Rewiew , In "Cibola,” an indus- 
trially oriented city of 20,000 located near a large metrop- 
olis, Schulze noted from his research that the city's 
"economic dominants" were not, in the great majority of 
cases, central figures in the political life of the city. 
Schulze explained his conclusion in a historical perspective. 
As the governmental decisions in the community impinged less 
and less on the business interests of the economic dominants, 
the latter withdrew from the center stage of political 
decision-making. The largest commercial interests of Cibola 
were characterized by absentee -owners hip. Schulze pointed 
out that "...overt direction of political and civic life has 
passed almost wholly into the hands of a group of middle- 
class business and professional men, almost none of whom 
occupies a position of economic dominance in the community."^ 
According to Schulze, the role and role expectation of the 
economic dominant in politics had been dismantled by the 
circumstances of the times. 

Schulze's methodology significantly diverged from 
Hunter's. Schulze die use a reputational technique, but as 
a secondary, substantiating tool. Rather, he derived his 
list of economic dominants by including all those who achieved 

5 

Robert 0. Schultze, "The Role of Economic Pominants in 
Community Power Structure,” American Sociological Review. 

23 (1958), 3-9. 
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a certain plateau of personal wealth and/or position in the 
comfflunity* Next, he studies the occupants of public office 
and Ihe officials of the city chawber of coiUBerce, looking for 
the relatiwe frequency that such offices were filled with 
economic dominants ower different time periods*^ Instead of 
relying on reputation, Schulne emphaaiized formal gowernmental 
structure* This approach could be seen as a bridge to the 
next chronological dewelopment i** urban political research, 
dealing with particular political issues as seen from formal 
political offices, i*e*, the "issue-orientation*- of Robert A* 
Dahl* 

Dahl's Who Governs? introduced a new research technique 

relatiwe to the reputational method* Particular areas of 

public concern rather than indiwidual reputations gained the 

main focus* Dahl's conclusions in 196I with regard to Hew 

Haven also differed substantially from the Hunter conclusions 

on Regional City* In general, Dahl found that different 

people exercised political power in different issue areas; in 

essence, political activity occurred in a setting of "dis- 

7 

parsed inequalities” of political power* We could say that 
Dahl found expectations for various roles from one issue area 
to another* 

Of particular relevance for the research in Cory, Dahl 
asserted that relatively none of Hew Haven's social elite 

^ Ibid ,, 6 - 8 . 

n 

'Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (Hew Haven, I 96 l), p. 83* 
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("Social Notables") engaged in political activity crucial to 
the city's public functioning. Furthermore, while the 
economic elite defined by Dahl ("Economic Notables") took a 
somewhat larger part in city politics, members of this elite 
did so to no greater degree than many other segments in the 
population* An economic-political or socio-political role 
structure did not exist, according to his conclusions* Dahl 
believed that the stance of the Economic and Social Notables 
could largely be explained by factors such as suburban 
residency of most elite members*^ Dahl's explanation appears 
to be similar to Schulze's theory in dealing with the economic 
dominants of Cibola* 

The community power studies since Dahl's work in New 
Haven have all tended to recognize that individuals very often 
play a political ro. e with respect to one or a few issues* 

This has been the case even with those using a reputational 
technique* For instance, D 'Antonio and Erickson in their 
comparative studies of Southwestern United States and Mexican 
cities mention that the political role is frequently not an 
economic-political role, according to their findings*^^ 



Q 

Ibid., pp. 67 - 68 , 72 . 
9 

Ibid*. x>p. 70 -I. 






tf^laam V. D* Antonio and Eugene C. Erickson, "The Reputa- 
tional Technique as a Measure of Community Power: An 
^valuation Based on Comparative and Longitudinal Studies." 
American Sociological Review . 27, Cl9b2;, 3o2-376* 
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Furth6rf In th© cas© of Cd« Juax^s^ Moxlcoy thay could no't 
discover a vlabl© ©conomic-political rol© at all,^^ In 
addition, M. Kant Jennings, in his The Elites of Atlanta , 
concluded in 1964 that "•••the econoaic dominants of Atlanta 
are only one of several key groups that play significant roles 
in conmimity decision-making.** Jennings attempted to explain 
the variations between cities regarding the existence or non- 
existence of an economic- political role largely as a function 
of historical, circumstantial development. 

Taking all of the above into account ^ the intuitive 
hunch or expectation perhaps still exists among many political 
scientists that large wealth and/or high social status will 
very often lead to political power. As was mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper, observing social life in the Cory 
area and in other small-group areas, we might ultimately 
search for a basic behavioral tendency , as yet not clearly 
defined, for the wealthy or high-status individual to trans- 
late his affluence or status into a special kinH of political 
® result of his interactions with and expectations 
of his fellow area residents. A resident of Perry Township 
can be familiar with the names and activities of a large 
portion of the rest of the community. This fact should give 
us a basic advantage in studying roles and role expectations 
pertaining to political affairs in the Cory area. 

^ ^roid .. 366. 

Kent Jennings, The Elites of Atlanta (New York. 1964). 
p. 15. 
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The hypotheses to be tested in this research project are 
the following: 

1. The majority of Cory area citizens exhibit a role 
expectation for an economic-political role to be 
played in their community* 

2* The majority of Cory area citizens exhibit a role 
expectation for a socio-political role to be played 
in their community* 

The political elite of the Cory area is mostly made 
up of indiwiduals playing an economic-political role. 

The political elite of the Cory area is mostly made 
up of indiriduals playing a socio-political role* 

“Majority” in hypotheses #1 and #2 will be operationally 
defined as more than 309^ of the citizens* Role theory does 
not proTide any specific percentage of actors in a social unit 
necessary for establishing a role expectation among them* 
Hence, we are arbitrarily establishing a role expectation for 
our purposes if most of the citizens daily believe in the 
existence of the behavior in question* Furthermore, as a 
general rule in this project, only the heads of households, 

21 years of age or older, were contacted and questioned; in 
most cases, then, the father of the family was the producer 
of our data* The data might not be significantly different if 
all members 29 or older in every family questioned answered 
the questionnaire to be described below. The tendency of 
women to follow the political lead of men in their fsuailies is 
well-known, and the opinions of women about the existence of 
particular roles would perhaps only roughly replicate our 
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One last Important 



findings among the heads of households 
reason for questioning only one member of the family lay in 
the necessity for manageable field methodology* 

The aim of the author was to gain the cooperation of 
virtually the entire Cory area population, since this seemed 
geographically and technically feasible* This was done with 
the fact in mind that the usefulness and validity of the data 
would rise or fall with the degree of response* The "Cory 
area citizen" includes only those who were contacted and 
agreed to answer the research questions* As a result of our 
elongated discussion, we may now define the "Cory area citizeif' 
as the head of a household in Perry Township who was contacted 
and ultimately participated in the research* Other operational 
definitions will be supplied in the course of discussing the 
resecurch methodology below* 

IV 

Earlier, we defined the political elite as those indi- 
viduals playing a political role* For the puxqsose of actual 
field research, the political elite is operationally defined 
as the list of community political Influentials found in 
previous research in Cory* This list is approximately one 
year old* I will work on the assumption that it is not out 
of date* The name of anyone no longer living in the community 

^^See Angus Campbell and others. The American Voter (New loxk, 
I960), pp* 483 - 493 , esp. 492 - 3 . 
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has be«n deleted, as have the few names of people not living 
in the town and associated with only one past issue (a pro- 
posed bird sanctuary) in the area under study* Fifteen 

14 

individuals remain* They were identified by means of a 

15 

"reputational-issue technique*" Community knowledgeables 
were interviewed by graduate students as to who would be most 
influential in particular issue areas, including hypothetical 
cases involving school reorganization, a proposed nearby inters 
state highway, and a community water system*^^ The knowlege- 
ables had been arbitrarily chosen for their outstanding know- 
ledge of local affairs* Those doing the field research also 
arbitrarily limited the size of the community influential 
list* 

In essence, the influential list comprises a group of 

individuals holding positions to which have been directed 

certain expectations of behavior* Whether or not the actual 

role behavior conforms to and fulfills the role expectations 

of the community knowledgeables on the hypothetical issues 

17 

cannot be seen from earlier research* Therefore, the 
"political elite" of the project is qualified as a tentative 
elite relying entirely on the hopefully perceptive judgement 
of the community knowledgeables* The most promising alterna- 
tive method of naming a political elite in Cory would be to 



"Community In^uentials identification Numbers," mimeo- 
grapiea, p. 35 • 

^^"Town Rroject Codes: Community Leadership Questionnaire," 
mimeographed (April, 19o6), pp* 39-45* 

17 

See Nelson W. Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory 
(New Haven, 1963). 
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combine the extant knowledg<» of the reputational elite with a 
study of im^portant issues in the township ower a period of 
time. Such an undertaking exceeds the resources at the 
author's command, resulting in the use of the reputational 
elite for this study. 

The research questionnaire begins with a brief explana- 
tion of the project, i.e., to find out ”the ways in which 
Americans lire in a typical small town." Preliminary infor- 
mation requested included name, age, and most importantly, 
occupation. So that Hollinghead's "Two Factor Index of Social 
Position" could be referred to for the data analysis to be 

discussed below, farmers were asked to categorize the value 

x8 

of their farms. Owners of businesses were also asked to 
evaluate their holdings. The body of the questionnaire con- 
tains eight questions, all of which were answered by checking 
the preferred answer in a set of possibilities. A question- 
naire as concise as possible, within the bounds of being able 
to test the hypotheses, was thought best for the largest 
response percentage. Many people seemed willing to answer 
the questions only when they were convinced of their limited 
number. Also, the questions were "direct" rather than 
"indirect." The need for conciseness led the author to decide 
on directness. A longer and more open-ended ques\:ionnalre 

l8 

August B. Hollingshead, "Two Factor Index of Social 

Position," mimeographed (New Haven, 1965)* 
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might normally be preferrable. Then, too, personal, in-depth 
interviewing could be considered more desirable for getting a 
richer collection of data; the scope of the research elimi- 
nated this course of action. The questions and answers are 
worded in everyday language, though they were designed at the 
same time to be capable of interpretation through operational 
definitions in order to be applicable to the hypotheses. 

In the process of reformulating the approach and hypoth- 
eses of this project, some of the questions came to perform 
only a subsidiary function in the research. They served the 
purpose of "rounding out" the questionnaire, that ±e, of 
making it interesting and understandable as a whole to the 
respondent. The first and second questions fall into this 
castrated-question class. The first asks for an indication 
of the amount of influence that the respondent thinks he has. 
The second is a follow-up to the first, and it seeks to find 
out the specific area or areas in which the respondent might 
say that he has influence. These two questions are not keyed 
to the hypothetical issues used to identify the reputational 
elite, and, in effect, measure sense of political efficacy 
rather than actual influence. Question three is the follow- 
ing: 

3* We want to have a good idea of the way in which 

income and individual wealth is earned in Cory. 

Please place a check next to your general annual 

income level. 

A. N o personal income to $999 

B. “ $1000 to $2999 

C. $3000 to $4999 

D. $5000 to $9999 

E. S 10, 000 to $15,000 

F. $ Above $15,000 



The income categories listed were adopted from Vander- 
bok's table on incomes in Cory and neighboring towns* He 
found that approximately 2056 of the Cory area population 
received $10,000 or more annual income* From his figures, we 
could project about 30*35 households in the area receiving 
$10,000 or more* In the project at hand, we have used new 
Income data from the questionnaire* We shall define an 
individual playing an economic-political role as a person who 
has an income of $10,000 or more and who holds a place on the 
list of community political influentials, i*e*, who is a 
member of Cory’s political elite. 

To complete the explication of definitions for hypothe- 
sis i^^3^ we mean by the ’’political elite” our reputational 
political elite* Further, the phrase ”is mostly made up of” 
will arbitrarily be equivalent to 8056; that is, k out of 
every 5 people in the political elite must also play economic- 
political roles for the hypothesis to be accepted as true* 

The criterion of h out of every 5 people appears to the author 
to reasonably conform to the usual sense of the hypothetical 
statement ”is mostly made up of*” The Cory area, of course, 
refers to Perry Township* 

The fourth question on the questionnaire is: 

4* Do you think that a person's level of annual 
incooe means anything in the degree of "say” 
or influence that he/she has in the public 
affairs of the Cory area? 

A* M eans a lot if $10,000 or higher 

B* Helps a little if $10,000 or higher 

C* Income doesn't make any difference 
D* Is a disadvantage if high 
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This question is designed to find out if an economic- 
political role expectation actually exists in the society of 
Perry Township. The word "exhibit" in hypothesis #1 means that 
more than 30 % of our respondents said that a level of income 
110,000 or higher either means a lot or helps a little in 
securing political influence. The economic-political role of 
this hypothesis is defined exactly as the role of hypothesis 
discussed above. The "role expectation" of hypothesis #1 
is either answer "A" or "B" in the last question. An expec- 
tation can theoretically vary from high intensity to very low 
intensity, that is to say in the present research, from an 
intense expectation that wealth Inevitably leads to political 
power, to a quite low though nevertheless noticeable expectation 
that wealth often invites and facilitates influential political 
behavior.^ ^ 

Indeed, it is this last question and its counterpart 
concerning social status, to be discussed below, which from 
the central focus of the entire research project. Certainly, 
it is important to see if the reputational political elite is 
preponderantly composed of the wealthiest people in the com- 
munity. However, of primary concern with respect to role 
theory and reality is the question of whether or not an 
economic-political role expectation exists. We can find out, 
subsequently, if the expectations conform to the actual roles 

19 

Gross, and others, p. 60. 
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which are played in the community* But, one might say, "The 
role expectation will exist if the related behavior exists, 
since it is interactional behavior which produces expectations, 
which in turn produce roles, in the first place; therefore, 
all you have to do is see if those with high incomes run the 
political show, and you have also answered your question about 
the role expectation*" The above point ignores the possibil- 
ity that a role expectation might exist with few, if any, 
individuals filling it I A glaring example of such an occur- 
rence can be found in Dahl's Who Governs ? Apparently, many 
citizens of New Haven held economic-political role expecta- 
tions in the issue -area of urban redevelopment, with the 
opinion being that the job could be done if those with 

20 

economic power and social standing entered the situation* 

The mayor formed a Citizens Action Committee on which Economic 

Notables took a leading part* The Committee was in reality, 

however, only a "front" for the planning activities of the 

21 

mayor and hie development administrator* The CAC was used 
to gain public acceptance for what were in fact the proposals 
of the two executives* The behavior of the Economic and 
Social Notables did not reflect fulfillment of probable 
popular role expectations with respect to their positions in 
the society of New Haven* Similarly, we are seeking to find 
out if the residents of greater Cory hold in their minds role 

^%ahl, pp. 130-7, 

^^Polsby, p. 39* 



expectations, i*e., concepts or roles, which confer* to 
reality (in terms of the political elite)* 

The fifth question un the questionnaire concerns the 
length of time the respondent's faaily has liwed in the Cory 
area; this inforaation, though quite interesting, is no 
longer directly peitinent to the present research project 
(of course, it is available for possible future use). The 
sixth question is: 

6. How much schooling were you able to get 
(check the highest level completed)? 

A. L ess than grade school 

B. G rade school 

C. 9th grade 

D. H igh School 

E. C ollege 

F. O ther (write in) 

We are using information fro* this question, in conjunction 
with occupational inforaation, in order to employ Holllng- 
head's "Two Factor Index of Social Position." Both occupation 
and schooling were scored in linear fashion according to the 
level attained in each area, as listed and ordered by 
Hollingshead, with higher positions receiving lower index 
scores. The occupational scale "is premised upon the assump* 

tion that occupations have different values attached to them 

22 

by the members of our society." The education scale xs 
based "upon the assumption that men and women who possess 
similar educations will tend to have similar tastes and 



^hollingshead, p. 8. 
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similar attitudes, ari they will also tend to exhxoit similar 

23 

behavior patterns*” We are assigning the total score range 

11 (lowest possible score, highest possible status) through 

27 as designating Cory's upper class or elite* The index 

scores for each individual relative to his occupation and 

education were multiplied by factor weights of 7 for occupa* 

tion and ^ for education, respectively, to arrive at that 

24 

person's "index of social position” score* 

With respect to the upper-class score range listed above, 
Hollingshead says that "meaningful breaks for the purpose of 

predicting social class position” are to be found in this 

25 

range* Considering the fact that he lists occupations 
from the most prestigious to the most meager, it does not seem 
unrealistic to expect that the Cory area's social elite can 
be subsumed and described within Hollinghead's upper-status 
classes* For example, a farmer whose farm is valued at 
S35t^^lOOtOOO and who has a college degree would score 22 
and be a member of Cory's social elite* 

The term "social Class" is theoretically associated here 
with a sense of social-group identification on the part of 
individuals involved in the research project* We will go no 
further in defining the term or clearly classifying levels of 



^^ Ibid * , p* 9 
^^Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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class- feeling intensity, as this would lead us into much 

. 26 

more complex undertakings than our present purposes warrant* 

A resident of the Cory area playing a socio-economic role 
(hypothesis #4) may at this point be operationally defined as 
one who belongs to Perry Township's social elite, as described 
aboTe, and who is also a member of Cory's political elite* 

With respect to the remainder of hypothesis #4, the "political 
elite" is equiralent to the reputational political elite, and 
"is mostly made up of" again means 80%* 

The sewenth question requests self-identification of 
social class; its present purpose is to orient the respondent 
to the meaning of terms in the eighth question, which con- 
cludes the questionnaire, and which is: 

8* Do you think that a person's social 
class means anything in the degree of 
say or influence that he/she has in 
the Cory area's public affairs? 

A* ^Means a lot; higher the better 

B. H elps a little if upper class 

C* S ocial class doesn't make any 
difference 

D* Is a disadwantage if upper class 
It would hare been substantially problematic to explain 
Hollingshead's "Two Factor Index" to all of those responding* 
Consequently, we hare had to operate on tne methodological 
assumption that our meaning of upper class satisfactorily 
matches that of the respondents* Fortunately, the waist 
majority of Americans are capable of thinking and taG.king 
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about class y and in questioning the Cory residents « I have 

made it a point to indirectly talk about ay method of 

27 

measuring social class. 

Including in our consideration, then, the difficulties of 
clearly conceptualizing social class in adequate scientific 
fashion, we are still attempting to find out if expectations 
of a socio-political role are to be found in greater Cory. 

In hypothesis #2, "exhibit** means that more than 5051^ of those 
answering agreed that social class helps a person to attain 
social power to some degree. The **role expectation" of 
hypothesis #2 is defined as answer **A" or **B" in the eighth 
question. A socio-political role is defined exactly as above* 
As in the case of economic-political role expectations and 
actual role behavior, we are greatly interested in seeing if 
the socio-political role expectation exists, initially apart 
from, though subsequently in relation to, the question of its 
behavioral ful f illment . 



V 

We turn now to the research findings relative to hypothe- 
sis #1. Table 1 displays the results. Thirty-seven fcunily 
spokesmen did **exhibit a role expectation for an economic- 
political role to be played in their community." On the other 
ha .a, thirty family spokesmen (i.e., heads of households) did 



2 <7 

lV>id. , p. 3^6* 



not 6xhibs.t this role expectation in the Interriew question- 
naire* That is to say, 559^ of the Cory population which was 
surveyed believed that personal wealth or level of income 
P^*y® * definite part in deciding who does or does not 

possess political Influence in the local politics of Perry 
Township* 



TABLE 1* Expectations of en Economic-political Role 





Per cent 


Number 


Held Role Expectation 


55* 


37 


Role Expectation Absent 


•tyn 


30 


Total Cases 


100* 


67 
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^ is tentatively accepted as a result of the 
findings* The principal drawback in the outcome is the rather 
low response to the questionnaire given by the Cory area 
population* This factor will be discussed after we examine 
our research results* For the moment, though, we observe 
that the predominant opinion in the minds of Coryites was that 
having money ties in with success in gaining and maintaining 
political influence* The opinion is not overwhelmingly sub- 
scribed to, to say the least, with an unmonolithic majority 
voicing support for the hypothesis* 



The findings of the first hypothesis suggest that the 
oft-heard ideal that Aaericans believe that political office 
can be attained by anyone with native ability to do the job 
does not prevail aaong the majority of a somewhat typicaCL 
American rural society. Perry Township represents a stable 
social grouping, in which much time is allowed for common 
national ideas to filter through and ferment* Approximately 
one quarter of the population surveyed had lived in Perry 
Township for more than one hundred years* Even within a 
setting of American lifelong lived by the residents of Perry 
Township, Indiana, it seems that monetary wealth is a very 
real part of participation in American politics. Apparently, 
a substantial degree of financial success is considered by a 
majority of the citizens (as represented by the resultant 
sample of the population interviewe<0 to be a prerequisite for 
success in local politics. 

Inspecting the data relative to the second hypothesis, 
that "the majority of Cory area citizens exhibit a role 
expectation for a socio-political role to be played in their 
community," we find that the hypothesis can tentatively be 
confirmed as true, in a firmer manner than was our first 
hypothesis* Forty- five family spokesmen said they believed 
that upper-class status, as defined in the minds and on— going, 
day-to-day discussion of community members, does have a 
positive, bolstering effect on an individual’s opportunity to 
wield political influence in Perry Township. Twenty- two 
respondents declared that a person's social class, relative 



to local political activity, either made no difference or 
was detrimental to the individual if he were considered 
"upper class." Thus, hypothesis itZ was supported by 67% of 
our respondents. 

TABLE 2« Expectations of a Focio-political Role 



Held Role Expectation 
Role Expectation Absent 



Total Cases 



Per cent Number 



67 % 


^5 


33* 


22 


100% 


67 



This last array of responses, contrasted with those of 
our first hypothesis, perhaps should not be as surprising as 
they might at first appear to be. The author could discover 
no one having a very large personal income or accumulated 
fortune in the Cory area. Consequently, if the Perry Township 
citizens were to use either money or social class as a supple- 
mentary guidepost, or indicant, for potential or actual 
political leadership, social class rather than personal wealth 
might very well be the characteristic more readily recognized 
by the people. For example, those owning the largest farms, 
or the only prosperous commercial orchard, or the principal 
feed-grain tusin.ss are conspicuous and well-known personalities. 



Similarly t those with educations beyond the high-school level 
are few indeed, and in the relatively small- group, personalized 
society of the Cory area, the academic accomplishments of the 
letter are probably common knowledge* Some explanation, then, 
may be found for the additional 129^ of our respondents who held 
a socio-political role expectation, in contrast to those 
interviewed about an economic-political role expectation. 

We should take note that, in the case of social class, 
another old American myth is somewhat undermined* Though 
Americans often see themselves as believing that the country 
has a relatively undifferentiated social-class structure, the 
citizens of an area recalling the rural makeup of an earlier. 
Northern white America do not themselves, it appears, uphold 
the myth of political egalitarian in their own township* The 
respondents in the Cory area do, indeed, profess the belief 
that their township political system functions through the 
mechanism of a socially delineated set of leaders and a 
socially differentiated group of those led* Not everyone is 
believed to have an equal opportunity to wield political 
influence in Perry Township politics; and, as far as the pres- 
ent research can discover, social class constitutes the most 
conspicuous, designated qualification surrounding such activity. 

Do the above role expectations conform to actual roles 
played in the political society of Perry Township? This 
question leads to a study of the survey results concerning 
hy^-otheses #3 and ifk. First of all, ie the political elite, 
as we have defined it, mostly made up of individuals playing 
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an econofflic-polltical role? From our Cory data, we may 
tentatively answer "No*'* Of the 15 members of the political 
elite, ten were interviewed. The remaining five either could 
not be reached on the author's Saturday trips to Cory through- 
out the summer of 1966 (3 cases), or they refused to answer 
the questionnaire (2 cases). Of the ten who answered, exactly 
half responded that they earned 110,000 or more in annual 
income; they thereby are considered as playing an economic- 
political role. Earlier, we stated that if 80?6 or more of the 
political elite earned S10,000 or more, we could accept 
hypothesis #3* Since five of the elite did not have the 
minimum income for an economic -political role, at most (i.e., 
if all fifteen had answered the questionnaire), only 66 % could 
have qualified for such a role. Consequently, in the light of 
our research information, we reject the hypothesis. 



TABLE 3* The Political Elite and Economic-political Pole 
Players 



Political Elite All Respondents 





Per cent 


Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Earning 
$10,000 
or more 


50* 


5 




24% 


16 


Total 

Cases 


100% 


10 




100% 


67 
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Notwithstanding our disconfirmation of hypothesis 
the opinions and role esipec tat ions of the Corj»area population 
should not be dismissed as wholly diverging from reality* For, 
although the part of the political elite interviewed is not 
"mostly made up of" the wealthiest people in the township, 16 
out of the 67 individuals interviewed put themselves into the 
110,000 or above class — just under 2h% of the survey 
population in this study* The political elite members sur-> 
veyed had a disproportionate share of the community's high- 
income people, in fact, twice the share that we would expect 
by chance if there were no relationship between the factors of 
political-elite membership and high personal wealth* There 
exists a definite tendency for those who are among the 
political elite to also fulfill an economic-political role, at 
least within the bounds of our data* Thus, some slight 
jiistification has been uncovered for explaining the role 
expectation exhibited by most of the Ccryites questioned in 
this survey research project* Whether or not wealth actually 
does help one to gain political power in a directly causal 
way is a question that still remains for additional investi- 
gation* Moreover, the predictive worth of the Cory finding)^, 
in terms of generalized propositions, can only be substantiated 
by much further research and comparative study in areas 
demo graphic ally similar to Perry Township* 

The fourth hypothesis stated that "the political elite of 
the Cory area is mostly made up of individuals playing a socio- 
political role* " Following the conditions set down previously 



for membership in the Cory area's upper class, we would reject 
this hypothesis# Only two members of the responding political 
elite qualified for membership in the upper social class of 
our study, while we required that at least SO% of the elite -- 
isk, at the minimum, twelve members — must have attained such 
a position# In particular, no more than seven members of the 
political elite could possible have been classed in the highest 
social stratum (supposing that all fifteen members had been 
interviewed), since eight out of the fifteen political elitists 
did not qualify# This outcome is particularly surprising at 
first glance, especially when it is added that, in initially 
deciding upper-class criteria, we liberally defined our upper 
class to encompass the top two out of five social classes in 
Hollingshead's "Two Factor Index of Social Position#" 



TABLE 4. The Political Elite and Socio-political Role Players 



Upper Class 
Total Ca'' 'ts 



Political Elite All Respondents 

Per cent Number Per cent Number 



20 % 


2 


100 % 


10 



10 % 


7 


100 % 


67 



An examination of table h shows that seven Cory area 
citizens qualified for the upper class category# As a result, 
eight out of ten persons in the political elite could not 
conceivably have belonged to the upper social stratum in any 
event, since the total number of upper-class respondents were 
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only seven* Hypothesis #4 is, therefore, practically meaning- 
less; it had to be false* Perhaps, other persons not inter- 
viewed and living in Perry Township might have been classified 
as upper class, thereby making it logically possible to empir- 
ically test the hypothesis in a way in which it could con- 
ceivably be true* Nevertheless, working with the data and 
operational definitions of this project, we must reject the 
hypothesis from the beginning* 

However, a somewhat meaningful analysi^s of the overall 
results relative to the fourth hypothesis can be made, in 
terms of what we did discover, and in the light of the 
particular social environment in which this study was made* 

In the first place, the two persons who were designated as 
playing a socio-political role are college graduates* A 
college education was a critical factor in the social status 
scale which we utilized, and the only members of our political 
elite who were interviewed and who went to college were, in 
fact, the two socio-political role players. The remaining 
eight political elitists did not hold jobs or own commercial 
enterprises of an adequately prestigious nature to overcome 
their lower-level educations (in all cases, high school), 
and thereby manage to be categorized in the upper social 
class. The importance of education for high social rxsition 
is underlined by the fact that all seven of tiiose in the upper 
class in Cory graduated from college* Four were teachers* and 
one a prosperous insurance salesman* One of the two in the 
political elite was the owner and operator of a large farm, 
and the other was a minister* 
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Secondly, certain economic and sociological character- 
istics of the Perry Township society appear to be influential 
in preventing any extensive growth of a viable, unper social 
class* The area is mainly agricultural* The town of Cory, 
according to cider residents, has been physically and 
commercially deteriorating for many decades* At this time, 
only a few small stores and feed grain establishments con- 
stitute the business life of the community* The skills 
involved in making a living in Perry Township seemingly 
require neither higher education nor socially prestigious 
occupations* Hence, a large upper class is absent* In 
summary, then, we may be able to find some valid explanation 
for the lack of a large number of socio-political role 
players by referring to these last considerations* 

Previously, we indicated the need to consider the degree 
of response to the survey questionnaire before ending this 
paper* The original aim of the project was to interview all 
of the residents of Perry Township* Of course, some refusals 
and people impossible to contact within the research period 
were anticipated* Tet, the total response did not surpass 
23*30% of the approximately 230 households in the township, 
with a refusal to answer being the principal explanation for 
those idio were not interviewed* People living outside the 
town of Cory agreed to answer the questionnaire (which the 
author administered aloud to each respondent) at a greater 
relative frequency than did those living within the town* 
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This could reflect the fact that many families located outside 
Cory had not been contacted by univercrity researchers in the 

recent past* while most Coryites had been requested to 

/ 

participate in survey research projects at about the same time 
as the present research was being conducted* On a purely 
impressionistic level, the author did notice a generally 
pervasive suspicion about the purposes or vorthwhileness of 
another survey questionnaire in Cory; rarely was this the 
case in outlying areas, where the reception was usually more 
friendly and responsive toward participating in the project* 

In effect, our data consists of certain characteristics 
taken from a sample of the Cory area household heads, rather 
than from the entire population of households* Obviously, 
the san^le is not a scientifically chosen random sample* We 
have, instead, a haphazard sauiple of the households in Perry 
Township* However, there is no necessity for classifying our 
conslusions as worthless* The 6? respondents do represent a 
cross-section of the Perry Township residents* They are the 
result of traveling every road and knocking on every door that 
this researcher could find, while using a post office listing 
of Perry Township houses for reference* They are, indeed, a 
representative saimple of attitudes and demographic data from 
respondents in all parts of the township* Nevertheless, one 
should keep in mind that the sample did not result from a 
strictly scientific, random sampling method of survey research* 
With the above important qualification in mind, the con- 
clusions of this paper concerning the four hypotheses tested 
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may be accepted. But, as we have stated throughout the paper, 
these conclusions should be accepted only tentatively, and as 
suggestive cf the conclusions which would probably be obtained 
in further, replicating research in Perry Township or in places 
demographic a3.1y similar to Perry Township. Moreover, in order 
to make generalizations about political role expectations and 
role playing throughout the United States, large quantities of 
surrey research are called for in urban, suburban and rural 
parts of the country. 
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Dale A. Krane 



ACCEPTANCE AND ENDORSEMENT 
IN RURAL VILLAGES 



A Research Study into the Structure 
of Diffuse Support in Small 
Political systems 



I. Statement of the ftroblem: 

At the present time^ the bulk of the literature devoted to under- 
standing the political process in the urban setting has quite natuTtitlly 
concerned itself with the relations between 'Wie Rulers and the Ruled. ^ 
However, the investigations of this relationship have clustered around 
the narrow focus of Who Governs ?. Invariably, the answer to this 
question turns out to be a Canmuaity Power Structure^ conqposed of actors 
who wield Political Influence^ I :ause of their Class, Status, and Power . ^ 
If one takes a systemic view of politics, one can demonstrate that the 
conanunity power studies concern themselves with only parts of the total 
political system, in particular outputs and denands. 



. .. I^iel Goldrich, and Bert E. Swanson, The Rulers 

^d t he Ruled ? Political Power and Impotence in Ame^ jcan Coinmunlties 
(New York: John Wiley auid Sons, Inc., 1964). ' ^ 



Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: 

1961). 



Yale University Press, 



^loyd Hunter, Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill: University 

cf North Carolina Press, 1953 )• 



1961). 



Edward C. Banfield, Political Influence (New York: Kie Free Press, 



^Reinhard Bendix, 
Power (Glencoe, 111: 



and Seymour M. Lipset, eds. Class, Status and 
Free Press, 1953). *“ 



Even thou^ it is an equally important member of the systemic 
triumvirate, support has been a less frequent topic of study in the urban 
literature. Urbanists have not completely skipped over this concept; 
rather they have tended to assume that the decision-making regime and 
its members possess enough support for adequate functioning. That is, 
for analytic pm^o^es, many community power studies seem to hold 
support constant, unfortunately, because support has been controlled in 
the process of discovering knowledge about power, elites, and decislon- 
making, few theoretically Important insights about sujiport have ajipeared 
as a result of t>ie growing field of urban politics. It is one minor 
goal of this rei>ort to note this lacuna and perhaps begin a new path 
into the maze of urban political understanding. 

First, before going on, I should like to set forth vhat I am not 
going to do. A new definition of support, an exhaustive classification 
of its sources, or a complex psychoanalytic model of community support 
will not be forthccming fl*cm this modest monograph. Instead I propose to 
address myself to examining a real life situation which apparently has 
consequences for the type of support attitudes held by the members of 
certain political collectivities. Sinply, I have data on two poJ.ltical 
systems idiich esdiibit a distinct difference in one of these social patterns. 

general hypothesis is: A difference in support is a function 
of the differences in social patterns between conmunities. It should be 
emphasized here that this speculative hypothesis serves only as an 
orienting hunch; more specific, and hopefully testable, hypotheses will 
be enumerated later in this paper. 



Second, many theoretical works in the sociai sciences begin with 
an elaborate general theory, and then condescend to the experimental 
level in an effort to unite theory and fact. Often, this chasm between 
generalizations and specifics is never successfully bridged. On partial 
explanation for this shortccmiing rests on the fact that the gossamer of 
proposed theory can hardly buttress the weight of the researchers 
crossing the chasm to the en5)irical facts. As an alternative method to 
bridging this gap with webs of abstract thought, a slower but surer 
strategy might consist of throwing the rocks of fact into the canyon 
until it is filled, thus permitting all to cross safely to theory. 

For many impatient theorists, this technique is not appealing, and 
even seems to be crude and primitive. However, in any discipline which 
is only pre -scientific, as political science is presently, even crude, 
primitive methods may provide information at the exploratory stage. 

That is, with no conclusively established •»'outines such as possessed by 
p'nysics or chemistry or even econanics, researchers in political science 
should be encouraged to devise a variety of methods in the hope that the 
wheat suid the chaff will eventually be separated. In this light then, 

I wish to begin this research project with a narrative of the given facts 
surrounding the fieldsite, followed by a theoretical framework, and 
finally I wish to propose and undertake an experiment. 

II. The Existing Real Life Situation: 

The field site consists of two rural villages in West -Central 
Indiana located in adjoining townships of the same county. This permits 

the researcher to conceive of each as a different political system, but 



yet benefit from the many similarities that exist in each ccomunity. 

Both towns are surrounded by farmland and rely on service to fanners 
as a major source of existence. Each town shares essentially the same 
dominant econoinlc and political ideology^ and the same dominant 
'*Hoosler“ image and way of life. With all these similarities^ a question 
of differences may appear out of place. Yet, Just as no two individxxals 
even in the same family are totally alike, two rural villages in the 
same county can exhibit enough differences in a number of variables 
which thus serve as clues to any observable differences in behavior. 

The particular variable examined in this report which evidences 
itself in a difference of soclcQ.! patterns between the two towns is the 
location of the high school attended by the adolescents of each community. 
School consolidation has over the last seven years been a highly salient 
issue in each village. During the researcher’s initial, introduction to 
the Townsite, a curiosity over the effect of the high school’s location 
on the consolidation issue began to develop. In one village (Center 
Point), students travel eleven miles each day to the county seat (Brazil) 
to attend a medium-sized urban high school; while in Cory, the teenagers 
remain in town and attend a very small township school. Thus, the span 
of e^gperience and the socicmetric contact of one group of students and 
parents is extremely limited to their own relatively homogeneous commu- 
nity. Anti the tic£illy, the other set of students and parents are required 
by the school situation to e:Q)and the scope of their concern beyond their 
own community and embrace an area which potentially contains attitudes 
and values >diich may be in conflict to the village’s norms and values. 
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It is this actual difference in educational patterns which the 
researcher hopes to attach to differences in support wliich are found 
to exist between these communities. 

III. Theoretical Framework: 

Havinc provided a brief glimpse at the existing situation in the 
field site, the following theoretical framework should possess somewhat 
more relevance to the problem than the ordinary speculations of much 
political literature which fail to integrate fact and theory. Up to this 
point, I have been employing such terms as support, political system, 
social i)attems, and the like indiscriminately. As mentioned earlier, 
because t.his is an exploratory project, I will not propose definitive 
e^lanations of all of the concepts utilized. Instead, my purpose will 
be served if some of the ambiguities surrounding these terms are 
classified or removed. 

Briefly, support may be conceived of as a differentiated action 
willingly expressed by the members of the society to the polity whether 
through compulsion, rational decision, simple habit, or even indifference. 

A society can benefit from conflict, but only up to the point at which 
the tradeoff between conflict and support becomes dysfunctional for the 
system. Hence, it is difficult to imagine a society that could long 
cohere without being able to secure or depend upon the support, cooperation, 
or compliance of its members.^ 

Perhaps the most extensive theoretical statement incorporating all 
aspects of support into a general theory of politics can be found in 
David Easton’s A Systems Analysis of Political Life . To go into great 

^^illiam G. Mitchell, The American Polity (New York: The Free 

Press of Glencoe, 1962), ^ 
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detail over the substantive content of Easton's work would be an un- 
necessarily long and ccnplicated task* I simply prefer to present 
the following quick summary in order to call attention to the fact 
that systems analysis is one of the possible rubrics under ^ich research 
about support can proceed. 

Regime support can arbitrarily be classified into two categories: 

(l) specific support, which flows from the favorable attitudes and 
predispositions ;3timulated by outputs that are perceived by members to 
meet their demands as they arise or are anticipated; (2) diffuse support, 
which is a reservoir of favorable attitudes or good will toward the 
regime possessed by the members and independent of the effects of 
daily outputs. This exploratory study is concerned with the latter of 
these phenomena. The regime does not pay for diffuse support through, 
more or less, tengible p,oods and services; rather, the outputs of the 
regime which beget diffuse support tend to be psychic or symbolic* Or 
as Robert £. Lane states: 

A person may have a set of experiences in society that, 
idiile not really relevant to the political order, never- 
theless create for him a general sense of satisfaction 
that leads him to acce^ and endorse the political 
system of his society.® 

Thus, diffuse support would appear to be as essential for system 
maintenance as specific support. 

7 

David Easton, A Systems A^y sis of Political Life (New York: 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1965)> P» 273. 

g 

Robert £. Lane, Political Ideology (New York: The Free Press 

of Glencoe, 1962), pp. 91-92. 
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The key words from the preceding brief explanation of support 
which the researcher directly concerns himself with in this report 
appear in the quotation fran lAne-- "accept and endorse the political 
system of his society." E/irlier, I proposed a general speculative 
hypothesis grounded on the actual situation occurring in the field site. 
Narrowing this generalized statement sonewhat, I now wish to substitute 
the concepts of acceptance and endorsement for the more abstract notion 
of support. Thus> the new tentative hypothesis reads: A difference in 

the acceptance and endorsement of a political system is a function of 
differences in the social patterns. 

With the birth of this new theoretical statement > the researcher 
becomes entangled in the problem of methodology. Acceptance and endorse- 
ment are behavioral forms which pose immense obstacles to measurement 
due to their psychic and symbolic nature. The only recourse open is to 
seaurch for research strategies and theories of psychic phenomena which 
can lead to some meaningful technique of studying acceptance and 
endorsement. Obviously, the place to begin the search is in the 
literature of psychology and social psychology. 

After only a short journey through attit\ide studies, one discovers 
that there exists an amazing number of definitions, models, theories, 
and methodologies "vdiich in some way are relevant to the present problem. 

To condense all this material euid present it here wo\ald be an insult to 
the material itself and is quite unnecessary. By taking an eclectic approach 
to this problem, I will now set forth the more important segments of the 
theoretical base which is required for th5.s attitude study and ignore 
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many of the unsolved problems vith vhlch psychology is presently 
vrestling* Admittedly^ this is not the epitome of scientific technique 
but in an exploratory project, the bending of rigid rules often beccnes 
necessary to shed light on difficult subjects. 

The first relaxations of scientific method in this report follows 
ftom the researcher’s view that one can accept as fact that people 
opinions and attitudes and that these are analytically distinguishable 
categories. Having avoided the dangerous problem of choosing definitions 
for oj^Mon and attitude from among the vast number available by postu- 
lating they are different entities, the next st^ in the theoretical 
background necesscury for examining attitiides involves the question of 
the structuring of attitudes in the psychological system of the individual. 
If one conceives of the individual in Lewlnlan terms, the can relate the 
various aspects of a person's belief— system to the d rferent regions of 
the "person" in Lewin's theory.^ For example, taking a quite well-known 
and actually fairly representative theory of how attitudes are structured, 
one can relate Eysenck's attitude construct to Lewin's field theory.^® 
l%at is, "8pec*fic opinions" and "habitual opinions" can be conceptualized 
as arising from the "peripheral cells of the inner-personal region," 
while attitudes flow from the "central cells of the inner -personal 
region." diven this type of structuring of attitudes which resembles 

5 

Calvin S. Hall, and Gardner Lindney, llieories of Bersonall'^ (ifew 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957), pp'.""252-^. 

J. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 195^7, P« 
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Cattell's "dynainic lattices^ the problcQ of measuring attitudes 
can be reduced to the task of probing the various facets of these 
different personality levels. Hence, the type research tool 
utilized vill be a function of the personality (attitude) level 
tapped. Because of the researcher's lack of sophistication in regards 
to psychological expei^mentation, the personality level which this 
fonaulative study focuses on is the habitual opinion level. Hopefully, 
the instrument employed will also delve into the attitude level. 

Research into collective attitudes not only must specify the 
particular personality plane to be examined, but the research must also 
specify vhich of the numerous facets of opinion are to be considered. 
Depending on the preferences of the reader, a lisu of the dimensions of 
verbal e^gpression can extend in length from a number as small as three 
to something like fifteen or even twenty or thirty, /bnong these various 
facets, we find: structure, content, function, scope, source, style, 

sallency, object value, focus, orientation, policy stand, etc. For this 
particular project, the single variable source appears to be the most 
appropriate given the previously noted difference in the pattern of 
education in the two politiccLl units. It should be emphasized that in 
studying source — ^the external and/or internal origins of the given 
attitude — that I am concentrating strictly on external sources, and only 
on one specific external source — ^the hi^ schools idiich are a component 
of each community's psychological environment. 

that the basic theoretical outline on attitudes is established, 
the final task remaining to this section is the further narrowing of the 

^^4lall and Idndzey, p. 
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orienting hypothesis. !Hie first alteration in this guiding statement 
dealt with modifying the subject, idicreas the second change will now 
alter the predicate of the hypothesis. The final generalized 
hypothesis with which this exploratory project concerns itself states 
that: A difference in the acceptance and endorsement of a political 
system is a function of the differences in the external sources of the 
attitudes idiich constitute the diffuse sujjport given to the system by 
its members. 

IV. Original Research Design: 

In order to empirically test the orienting hypothesis, a fairly 
ambit ioiis and sweeping series of interview to be conducted in the two 
cooBunities under question were devised as the appropriate by 

idiich to provide the data necessary for the project. Of course, before 
developing the instruments, the researcher had to design a set of 
research hypotheses idiich he felt would indicate the operation of the 
external source of attitudes in these two cooDiunities. Hie following 
list outlines the original research hypotheses: 

1. Both groups of adolescents would differ, in attitudes from 
their respective parental groups. 

2. Adolescents from Center Point would hold more heterogeneous 
attitudes than adolescents from Cory. 

3» Adults in Center Point would hold more heterogeneous attitudes 
than adults in Cory. 

The above set of hypotheses call to inmediate attention two very real 
problems: ^l) the tapping of attitudes, and (2) the researcher’s ability. 



given the tine allotted tc the project, to complete the assignment. 

Since this first problem is encountered again during the discussion 
of the modified research design, I prefer to hold this problem until 
then. Considering the population to be intervieved, the researcher 
felt that some tine spent in the field site acquainting himself with 
the inhabitants and their situation would not only indicate the 
extent to irtiich this research design could be realized, but would also 
indicate the type of instmnent best suited for probing the attitudes 
and opinions prevalent in this rural area. An information node in the 
field site ytio was extremely helpful in answering the above questions 
was Beverend Wright, the Methodist minister of Cory. His support of my 
conviction that diffuse opinions could be tapped given the proper 
wording of an instrument strengthened my desire to csrry out the project. 
However, the enthusiasm engendered by these s\q>portive comments about 
the original research design was soon quashed by the occupational 
problems facing the fimners in late April and early May I966. At this 
particular time of the year due to the whims of the weather, the beginning 
of my research project coincided with the beginning of the six to ei^t 
week period i.hich farmers generally need to plant crops. As people with 
rural backgrounds understand, the planting season like the harvest 
season requires the farmer to devote sixty to seventy hours a week in 
his fields. Complicating this problem even further is the general habit 
that all members of the family participate in this work to their fullest 
extent. Since the project had a late Spring ^ n<» attacdied to it, this 
required the research to complete the field work before the end of the 
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planting season. In order to produce some relevant data during the 
time available, a decision vas made with the aid and ccmfort of 
Reverend Wright which produced an outcome of modifying the original 
research design by eliminating those hypotheses which posed speculations 
about the attitudes of the adults. This left the project with the 

problem of investigating attitude differences between the adolescents of 
the two commmities. 

V. Modified Research Design: 

This foimulative investigation into the operation of a difference 
in external sources \s they affect community belief —systems reduces 
itself to considering the following hypothesis: 

Adolescents from Center Point will hold more heterogeneous atti- 
tudes than adolescents from Cory. 

Upon stating this hypothesis, three problems idiich demand solution 

emerge. Defining the ambiguous terms in the hypothesis, explication of 

the specific techniques utilized, and finally, an assessment of the 

instrument as to its ability to provide the required information. 

The first problem revolves around the definition of the term 

"heterogeneous attitudes." Having already taken the concept attitude as 

a postulate, one may identify any of a number of excellent definitions of 

altitude with the concept’s use in this project. For example. Allport’s 

classic statement is completely acceptable: 

An attitude is a mental state of readiness organized throu^ 
experience, exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon 

the ^dividual’s response to all objects and situations with 
which it is related.^ 



^^ senck, p. 13. 



The term heterogeneous is somewhat more slippery. Here I intend 
to iirply that the teen-agers of Center Point will hold a greater 
diversity of opinion concerning various political topics which 
encompass acceptance and endorsement of the American political system 
and the adolescents' hometown political system. 

A three -part interview was devised in an attei^pt to measure the 
the existence of the hypothesized heterogeneity of opinion. The 
largest part of the research Instrument was composed of an abridged 
form of the questionnaire that Herbert McClosky presents in his article 
Consensus and Ideology in American Politics . (The actual research 
Instrument appears in the Appendix.) Here is McClosky 's own description 
of his questionnaire: 









A lengthy instrument containing questions on personal back- 
ground^ political e^gperience^ val\ies> attitudes > opinions^ 
political and economic orientation^ party outlooks > and 
personality characteristics. Many of the questions were 
direct inquiries In the standard farm, but most were single 
sentence "items" with which the respondent was compelled 
to express bis agreement or disagreement. While each of 
these items can stand alone and be regarded in its own 
rl^t as an indication of a perscm's opinions or attitudes > 
each of them is simultaneously an integral element of one of 
kj "scales" that was expressly fashioned to afford a more 
refined 'md reliable assessment of the attitude and person- 
ality predispositions of every respondent. Each of the 
scales has been Independently validated either by empirical 
validation procedures employing appropriate criteria groups, 
or by a modified Guttman reproducibility procedure. 

Since my project was concerned with e:q>loring acceptance and endorsement, 

the abridgement concentrated on utilizing the McClosky "scales" on the 

following topics: (1) "rules of the game." (2) support of free speech 



^^Hierbert McClosky, "Consensus and Ideology in American Politics," 
The American Political Science Review (June, 1964 ), pp. 36I-382. 



and opinion, (3) support for specific applications of free speech and 
procedural rights, (4) belief in equality, (5) cynicism toward govern- 
ment and politics, and (6) a sense of political futility. Bach item 
under these topics embodies what McClosky terms the "American democratic 
ideology." Agreement or disagreement with this "ideology" should provide 
a crude measure of the subjects’ acceptance and endorsement of the basic 
tenets of his political system. 

In an attempt to move from the more specific opinion level to the 
subject’s more diffuse attitudes Samuel A. Stouffer’s index "Willingness 
to Tolerate nonco:iformists" was incorporated as part of the research 
instrumenc. This index measures the degree to which individuals respect 
the civil rights of radicals and other nonconformists, even though they 
may suspect or disapprove of their opinions. Essentially, it is a 
Guttman-type scale consisting oV fifteen items grouped into five subsets 
of three items ea-h. Each it ,-m is answered as a positive -negative 
dichotomy, with a possible ' noice of "Don’t know." These are scored + or 
- . The items arc so chosen that a person "tolerant" on a subset in 
■vdiich few other people would be tolerant is also very likely to be so 
in a subsew on \diich mruiy other people would be'*tolerant. Use of 
Stouffer’s index was predicated on the hope that it could tap larger 
sentiments of tolerarice as a value than could McClosky’s various scales. 
Tolerance, of course, indicating the extent to which diversity of opinion 
exists as a value for each group of adolescents. 

— 

Samuel A. Stouffer, "Wi3JLingness to Tolerate Nonconfonnists, " 
amdbook of Research Design and Social Measurement, by Delbert C. Miller 
(New York: David McKay Company," Inc . , 1964), pp. 264-26?. 



Finally, the research instrunent included a four cj^uestion open- 
ended ranking of various topics. Here the subjects vere asked to 
provide the researcher with a rank along a semantic differential scale 
of the following topics: (l) America as a way of life, ( 2 ) the subject *s 

hone town as a way of life, ( 3 ) the American political system as a form 
of government, and (4) the subject's heme town political system as a form 
of government. This fragile set of questions was experimented within an 
effort to probe some deeper sentiments on the subject's attitude lattice. 
In fact, these four questions can most likely be eliminated from the 
instrument without effecting its efficiency. However, it should be 
noted that this set of questions caused the subjects more consternation 
®Jid effort in their attempt to provide what they considered was the 
correct ranking, lliis leads the researcher to conclude that either the 
open-ended questions were unclear or they, in fact, probed deeper into 
the attitude structure. For this project, I am assuming the latter 
possibility. 

Before concluding this section on research design, a pause to 
assess the validity of the instnaaent is called for. Though no validity 
ranking is given for Stouffer's scale, its coefficient of reliability is 
. 96 . In addition to this, the researcher previously utilized this 
particular scale in another research program and found that the rc&»jlts 
coincided with a variety of tests vdiich all measured tolerance frem 
different perspectives. PVom this, one can conclude that Stouffer's 
index is a useful device for measuring a slippery variable. McClosky's 
article does not present the reader with any indications of the validity 
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or reliability of his scales. However, he does refer the reader to 
other various attitude studies which he claims affirm the results he 
has obtained. For exajnple, McClosky cites the similarity between his 
work and Angus Ccinpbell*s in The Voter Decides and Agger *s work in 
Political Cynicism; Measurement and Meaning. Here again one can only 
conclude that McClosky *s instrument probably measures specific opinions 
validly on various political topics. One objection to it is its 
agreement -disagreement dichotomy Tidiich leaves no room for intensity 
measurement, a key factor in con^wring populations. Finally, the open- 
ended semantic differential is undoubtedly so entangled in extraneous 
variables that its resxilts can only be considered as spurious. However, 
it should be repeated that the researcher feels that these four (Questions 
may have burrowed deeper into the subjects* attitudes than the more tried 
and tested indices. Over-all, one can feel some confidence and security 
that the research instrument used in this attitude exploration does 

e3^>lore the attitudes of the respondents with a modicum of relifiibility 
and validity. 

VI. The Results: 

After the q.uestionnaire had been administered, the problem of 
applying the responses obtained to the hypothesis emerged. McCloslQr, 
in his article, sought a difference in responses between politic»l elite 
and political electorate. In this project, the research, as previously 
pointed out, concerns itself with two quite similar grodps, who iw«y have 
measurable differences of opinion. Thus, the data must be arranged to 
cope with both the possibility of a significant difference between the 
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groups or the possibility of no difference. To overcome this problem, 
the researcher devised a scale which organizes the responses into zones 
of agreement (expressed in per cent agree). 



0 ^ 20 ^ 

Cory 15 18 

Center 2 32 

Point 



80 it 

7 

6 



100 ^ 

Agreement 



Figure 1. Agreement Continuum 

^y examining the above continuum, one immediately notes that slightly 
more than half (55^) of all responses from the Cory students fall into 
the zones of extreme agreement or disagreement. That is, on at least 
half of the questions, a majority of the Coryites hold the same views. 

For the Center Point students, the reverse is true. Only twenty per cent 
of the questions produce an extreme congregation of opinion among the 
Center Point adolescents. Applying a difference of proportions test, 
the difference between the two communities is statistically significant 
at the .005 level. If we relate this statistical result to the 
hypothesis proposed in the modified research design, we can conclude 
that the evidence supports the assumption. Simply, the statistics tell 
us that only on two questions in ten will the Center Point students 
cluster together into a significantly large majority opinion. Their 
more natural tendency is to produce a range of agreement on an item 
from twenty per cent to eighty per cent. If the reader will refer to the 

^^Slnce I have obtained the total population of senior high school 
students living within the city limits of each conmunlty, statlstlccd 
Inference Is actually unnecessary for comparing each conmunlty. This 
statistical result can be used to generalize the data to a larger popu- 
lation of simile rural villages. 
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Appendix, he will find that on four out of six topics, the Center 
Point students possess an average mean agreement of .4493 versus 
the average mean agreement for Cory of .3289. Thus, it appears that 
the McClosky scale data affirms the hypothesis. 

Turning to the "Willingriess to Tolerate Nonconformists" index, 

the distribution pattern of the tolerance ranks of each community is 
q.uite interesting. 



TABLE 1. TOLERANCE IN TWO RURAL VILLAGES 





Group 


Center Point 


Cory 


High Tolerance 


V 


6 


6 




IV 


2 






III 


4 


3 




II 






Low Tolerance 


I 




1 



For both town, six subjects appear In the most tolerant group. After 
this, however, a striking difference occurs. The remaining Center 
Point students cluster themselves in the next two relatively tolerant 
groups. On the other hand, we see that the remaining Coryltes have 
spread themselves into two disjunctive and relatively intolerant 
groups. If the clusters for the two towns were on the predicted opposite 
poles of the tolerance continuum, the Stouffer index results would 
dovetail beautifully with the McClosky scale. Since this is not the case. 
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the determining factor as to the information the Stouffer test supplies 
becomes the distribution of the variant rather than the dominant values 
in each town. Noting that the minority opinion in Center Point is 
relatively more tolerant than the minority opinion in Cory, the 
researcher can only conclude the obvious --Center Point adolescents are 
relatively more toleraut of nonconformity than the Cory adolescents. 
Hence, the Stouffer index does little to strengthen the hypothesis, how- 
ever, it also fails to injure the Hypothesis in a significant manner. 

Finally, the results of the open-ended ranking present the most 
puzzling of all the data collected. 

TABLF 2. OPEN-ENDED RANKING OF AMERICA AND SUBJECTS’ HOMETOWN 
AS POLITICAL SYSTEMS AND WAYS OF LIFE 



Topic 


X Center Point 


X Cory 


Signi- 

ficance 

Level 


1. American way of life 




6.3 


.l<p<.05 


2. Home town way of life 


3.9 


5.0 


.l<p<.05 


3* American politiceLL system 


5.75 


6.7 


.05<^><.02 


4. Hcxne town political system 


3.5 


3.6 


N.S. 



One’s im mediate reaction to this seman'*'ic differential ranking leads to 
the conclusion that again the data has not strongly supported the 

t 

hypothesis, yet it also tends not to destroy the hypothesis or lead to 
to accepting an alternative position. This ambiguous situation is 
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reflected by the tendency of the Cory rankings to be almost signi- 
ficantly more extreme in the first three categories than the Center 
Point opinions. That is, even though the mean rankings of each group 
are all at the midpoint or above in the direction of "best” (7.0), one 
finds the Cory students clustered more often near the high scores versus 
the Center Point students vho tend to congregate at a point approxi- 
mately one unit a x)ve the scale's midpoint, 3.5. Being very rigorous, 
the results tend to be suggestive because of their nearness to signifi- 
cance, yet they do not provide secure ccnflnnation of the hypothesis. 

Overall then, only the McClosky scale idilch comprised forty out of 
the fifty-nine items on the instrument has provided supportive data for 
the hypothesis. Both the Stouffer index and the open-ended ranking 
technique suggest that the results obtained on the level idilch the 
McClosky scale taps also tend to operate on some of the deeper levels of 
the subject's personality structures. These results are admittedly not 
spectacular, yet the researcher feels that the indications of the data 
merit further study, for the infonnation obtained has apparently discovered 
some difference actually exists between the members of each collectivity. 

What is lacking from this study perhaps is a measure of the intensity of 
the attitudes idiich would conceivably provide a more meaningful quantification 
of any difference that does exist between the two groups studied. This 
would require the application of extremely soihisticated psychoanalytic 
techniques, iduch the researcher is totally unprepared at present to 



cuiminister. 



VII. Implications: 

Having revieved the statistical results of the project's efforts 
in the x’ield site^ a return to the main thrust of this work appears in 
order. The general area of research pursued delves into the nature of 
diffuse support provided to two political systems by their members. 
Specifically, the focus of the research has concentrated on the differ- 
ences in support produced by a difference in the external sources of 
the attitudes which compose the diffuse siqpport emitted by the members 
of each polity. Measured in terms of attitude differences, the quanti- 
fied data produces seme interesting conclusions, facts, and questions 
idiich are derivable from the more abstract theoretical framework. 
Rroviding an outline of these theoretical implications is the final task 
of this paper. 

Given the assumption that the research instrument has provided data 
with some level scientific validity, one major isheoretical fact which can 
be fonmilated is as follows: Contiguous political systems can exhibit 

significant differences in the structure of support opinions and atti- 
tudes, even though they exist within a larger, doi^inating regional or 
national environment. This structuring of opinions is so sharply 
different that one may almost draw an analogy from these two towns to the 
individuals Rokeach studies in his The Open and Closed Mind. Among the 
numerous characteristics of each of these polar types, the "closed" mind 
is distinguished by Intolerance and resistance to new ideas from the 
external em'ironment, while the "open" mind tends to have a greater 
tolerance ana a more permeable boundary between the inner-personal region 



and the psychological enylronnent.^^ Returning this analogy to the 
field site, one readily understands how differences in attitude 
structuring might be discernible in the everyday life of each conmu- 
nity. In fact, this is quite likely the actual situation. Thou^ both 
are rural hamlets. Center Point is almost metropolitan in cciiqparison to 
Cory. Center Point j>ossesses a number of businesses which service the 
central Clay county farms, plus it has had a history of being a fairly 
bustling small town. An activity difference as measured by the 
frequency of people arriving and departing from each town may be an 
alternative method of /explaining the structural difference in attitudes. 

An equally plausible possibility which could feasibly explain the 
structural difference may be a historiccLl factor operating in the present 
which has roots in the original settling of each community. However, 
these alternatives should not detract significantly frcm the indications 
of the obtained data. Granted that in order to make valid statements 
about the specific problem of external source the original reseeirch design 
must be completed in totality, this does not permit one to discard the 
data obtained by the modified design as being theoretically useless. In 
fact, there are some strong indications that the limited data when 
combined with certain historical facts about the two towns sug^sts that 
the research has approached a significant variable between the two 
polities. For over a generation, the people of Center Point have 
attended Brazil Senior Hi^ School. Unis, even if one rfAiwa that children 

^miton Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind (Hew York: Basic Books. 

Inc., i960). 



reflect their parents* political attitudes (eg. V. 0. Key> Angus 
Canqpbell) , the school in Brazil has been providing an external source 
of opinion to the adolescents of Center Point for a twenty-five year 
period. Evidence also exists that the high school is an important 
reference point for both adult and adolescent alike. "Brazil basketball 
teams owe a lot to Center Point kids over the years" infonas one adult. 
Combining the statistical results with these historical facts, the 
researcher concludes that the differences in the educational pattern of 
adolescents in each ccmnunity can be considered an important variable in 
the total possible set of factors which contribute to the attitude 
structure found in each polity. 

An interesting dividend to the project besides the identification 
of a significant variable was discovered during the analysis of the 
McCloshy scale items. If the reader will recall that the research design 
hinted that the mean average agreement of the Center Point group would be 
closer to fifty per cent than the agreement score of the Coryites for 
any given topic. This speculation was borne out in four of the six 
categories. The diversity patterns have apparently reversed themselves 
in the topics entitled: (l) Free Speech, and (2) Procedural Rights. The 

Appendix reveals that the Center Point students had an average mean 
agreement of .902^ for "Free Speech" and .312p for "Procedural Rights" 
versus the Ccry students* scores of .6125 for "Free Speech" and .^5 for 
"Procedural Rights." Now these are not spectacular differences, yet if 
we probe a little deeper into this variation, the divergence becccnes 
extremely important. Perhaps the best way to illustrate my point is tc^ 



reproduce a few of the questions from these categories and list the 
per cent agreement score for each student group. 

I^cedural Rights: 

(a) A nan should not be allowed to speak if he doesn't know yhat he 
is t alki ng about. 

Cory: 50^ agree Center Point: 25 ^ agree 

(b) Any person who hides behind the laws when he is questioned about 
his activities doesn't deserve much consideration. 

Cory: 50 ^ agree Center Point: agree 

Free Speech: 

(a) I believe in free speech for all no matter idiat their views mi 
be. 

Cory: 60f, agree Center Point: lOOSt agree 

(b) No matter vh&t a person's political beliefs are, he is entitled 
to the sane legal ri^ts and protections as anyone else. 

Coiy: 80 ^ agree Center Point: 100^ agree 

Again, these differences nay not be earth-shaking, but the researcher 
feels that they clearly illustrate not only the content of the attitudes 
held by each student group, but also indicate the types of deep-lying 
s^timents which account for the more "closed” structure of attitudes 
discovered in Cory. What is particularly pleasing about the above findings 
is their correspondence to the residts on the Stouffer "Willingness to 
Tolerate Nonconfonnists" index. On this scale, both groups exhibited a 
dominant pattern of tolerance, yet Cory exhibits a strong variant 
orientation of relative intolerance. The most important repercussion of 
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this stronf^ tolerance -intolerance dichotomy manifested by the Cory 
adolescents will probably be felt in the future when adaptive and 
innovative solutions are necessary for the ccmnminity’s survival. 

Presence of a fairly strong variant pattern of attitudes undoubtedly 
poses a formidable obstacle to supporters of innovation, who will most 
likely be perceived as nonconformists by the minority holding the 
"intolerant" attitudes. Very likely, the outcane of such a situation 
will be a comnnmity crisis producing intense stress within the political 
system. Knowledge that such a potential conflict could exist in the 
present and future problem-solving operations in the Cory political system 
should be helpful to innovators who wish to promote their programs of 
c'nange and also maintain a low level of strain during the change period. 
Likewise, in Center Point, change is apt to be somewhat smoother, but by 
no means will it be unstressful. Rather, coraraunity action on an inclusive 
scale will probably be the outcome of many, but not all adaptive and 
innovative crises in Center Point. 

Being an exploratory study, this project has left much uncovered which 
it should have touched upon, but it also has almost blundered into some 
une^qpected yet theoretically relevant observations. This result may be 
due to the irie^qperience of the researcher, or it may possibly be attribut- 
able to the nature of exploratory research. Personally, the researcher 
prefers a combination of both factors as an explanation. RegardJ~*ss of 
what the reader decides is the correct answer, certain facts remain which 
seem to demand recognition and further research; 



1) Contiguous political systems may possess quite different 
belief systems^ both in structure and content. 

2) This difference may be discernible in the social patterns 
of life in each commmity. 

3) The specific structure and content of a commmity belief 
system has Implications for future adaptive and Innovative crises. 
Each of these statements requires further resecurch by creative social 
scientists in order to provide the theoretical and empirical Ixqport 
necessary to endow these speculations with the aura of scientific 
validity. If the future work will bear out the suggestions of this 
formulative essay, then and only then will the author feel satisfied. 



Ihe Research Instrument 
See Appendix I 



Ihe Average Mean Agreement 
See Aonendlx J 
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COWrUNICATION PATTERNS AMONG LEADERS 



Nancy Cohen 



The role and characteristics of leaders in the power 
and decision-making structures in groups has recently been 
the focal point of much of the research conducted by social 
psychologists, sociologists, and political scientists* The 
present study attempts to utilize certain hypotheses devel- 
oped in and out of the laboratory and to examine the extent 
to which they do or do not explain the leadership structure 
in one small town* Main concern will be on combining these 
theories of leadership with the work done on sociometry* I 
thus hope to examine the communication network of the leaders, 
i*e* the number of communications initiated and received by 
individuals, the choice status of individuals and cohesive- 
ness of the group (see Festinger, 1951 )» the preponderance 
and/or lack of cliques, and the extent to which this communi- 
cation remains in or travels beyond this group of influentiala, 
Barry E* Collins and Harold Guetzkow, in their chapter 
on "Communication and Interaction," (A Social Psychology of 
Group Processes for Decision - Making , John Wiley and Sons, Inc*; 
N*Y*, 196 ^) set forth some particularly applicable proposi- 
tions based on a wide spread analysis of experimentation* 

This paper will, in part, examine these propositions: 

1* Interaction is unevenly distributed among 
group members* 

2* The more interactions initiated by a group 
member, the more interactions will be 
directed toward him by other group members* 
High power-status persons will initiate more 
communications than low status persons* 



4 . The high rate of initiations of high 
status persons means that they will 
receive more communications than low 
status persons from all group members 
under all circumstances. 

5 . Under conditions of common fate, 
individuals will develop interpersonal 
attraction (pp. I66-I88). 

It appears that one of the shortcomings in social 
psychological experimentation is the assumption that decision- 
making and leadership tend to be constant from situation to 
situation (see proposition 4 . above). Because the data from 
this study covers a range of six situations over time, I feel 
It to be possible to test the viability of this assumption. 

In agreement with work done by Merton in 1949 and Katz and 
Lazarsfeld in 1955 , this study tries to see if, "opinion 
leaders are specialized: they are leaders in one content area 

and not in another." (Secord and Backman, Social Psychology : 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1964 , p. 26I). If Jennings* 
(1950) division of choice criterion into psychegroup and 
sociogroup are, in fact, valid, the situations used in this 
study would fall into the sociogroup, that of "working-or 
living-type criterion" versus psychegroup or "leisure-type 
criterion". That is to say that "choices of all members 
should be concentrated on a few persons \'rhose group role is 
crucial." (Secord and Backman, p. 266). 

In addition, this study shall examine the change in, and 
relationships between the leaders over time and across 
situations. If any similarity exists I expect that they will 
be between Situations 2. and 5. (see below) which are both 
potentially threatening to the community and between Situations 
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4, and 6., which necessitate the same type of community action 
and co-operation Situation 1, may well fall into this latter 
category# Bearing in mind the extensive amount of work which 
differed in problem solving activity in each of the communi- 
cation networks, I further propose that not only will there 
be changes in the communication network in general, but that 
the extent to which this communication is reciprocated may 
well affect the success of various situational activities# 

As summarized by Marvin £# Shaw: 



The communication network imposed on the group 
influences its problem-solving efficiency, 
communication activity, organizational devel- 
opment, and member satisfaction# The major 
network difference is between centralized 
(e#g# wheel, chain, T) and decentralized 
(e#g# circle, concom) networks# (Advances in 
Experimental Social Psych#, L# Berkowitz, p# 
144)# 



METHODS 

Sub jec ts : The subjects (Ss) were the nineteen members 

on the list of community in^fluentials in Centerpoint, Indiana, 
a small town north of Bloomington# They were chosen by a four 
step identification process compiled by William Vanderbock the 
previous year which combines the reputational and decisional 
methods of determining leadership# 

Procedure : For the first part of the experiment, each 
S was given the following form to complete for each of the 
other eighteen members on the influential list for situations 
one and two# 







L 



1 



List between three and six people that 

would be most 

likely to talk to about this issue* 

List the names in the order of whom you 
think he would be most likely to talk 
to first down to the person on your list 
he would be least likely to talk to. 



On the basis of responses to these situations and a series of 
complementary questionnaires, the original list was narrowed 
to the ten most influential members in the community, who at 
a later date were presented situations four through six. The 
situations, each of which is related to some facet of 
community life, are as follows: 



Situation 1* 

The town board has before it a plan which would 
bring a gas line into Centerpoint. A rote will 
be taken on the plan at the board's next meeting. 

Situation 2. 

The parents of several school age children in 
Centerpoint have introduced at a town board meet- 
ing a recommendation that the local grade school 
be closed and the children be sent to a larger 
school in another community. 

Situation 3. 

Centerpoint has scheduled its fish fry. It is 
now two weeks away and the co-operation of 
everyone in the community has been asked for in 

the hope that it will be a bigger success than 
ever before. 

Situation 4, 

The town board has before it a plan for con- 
structing sidewalks in Centerpoint. 

Situation 5. 

As a part of a nation-wide movement to bring 
together the Methodist and EUB churches and because 
some people in the town think the town is too small 
to support two churches each with its own minister 
it has been decided that the two churches in Center- 
point should be served for the time being by one 
minister and that the congregations should be 
eventually united. 
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Situation 

Some people in Centerpoint have felt for 
several years that the town should have its 
own water system# It has been proposed that 
Centerpoint obtain a federal loan to finance 
the water system. 

After the data from all the subjects was collected, it 
was arranged in matrices for each of the six situations with 
the initiator of communication on one axis and the recipient 
of communication on the other. The communications were 
weighted as follows: When the S listed six names, the first 

name was given six, the second five, etc.; when the S listed 
five names, the first was given five, the second four, etc. 

The entries in the matrices are the sum of the influentials* 
evaluation of whom one particular S would be expected to talk 
to. 

RESULTS 

Although there are few valid statistical tests available 
for analysis of sociometric data of this type, several facts 
become clear on close inspection of the data and many probable 
trends are indicated. All Ss receiving a total of at least 
”6” in the eighteen-person evaluations or a "3" in the ten- 
person evaluations were categorized as being a recipient of 
communication from a certain individual. Table 2 shows the 
total number of communications received by each mentioned 
person according to the above criterion and Table 1 shows the 
number of initiated communications. 




TABLE 1 

RANK ORDERING OP Ss ACO)RDING TO NUMBER OP INITIATED COMMUNICATIONS 
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A f^eneral overview of the results shows, as proposed, 
that interaction is unevenly distributed among group members 
(!•); moreover the amount and range of communication varies 
from situation to situation (see tables 1 and 2). In general, 
there appears to be a smooth progression of initiation of 
communication with little variance between highest and lowest 
scores and between Ss. The similarity among initiation of 
communication in situations four, five, and six should be 
noted* This is not the case with reception of communication 
(see table 2) where a very few people receive the vast pre- 
preponderance of communications* S number 8, in particular, 
receives the most communication by a significant amount in 
*11 situations, except Situation 5» which happens to be that 
of church consolidation; the minister receives more communi- 
cation in this instance* That choices have a tendency to 
concentrate on a few crucial group members is thus in keeping 
with Jennings * ideas of sociogroup phenomenon 

The extent of cohesiveness in each situation, used as an 
index of group structure and expressed as the ratio of 
observed number of mutual-choice pairs to the possible number 
of such pairs, was as follows: 



Situation 


1. 


11% 


Situation 4* 


33% 


Situation 


2. 


l6% 


Situation 3* 


20% 


Situation 


3. 


18 % 


Situation 6* 


29% 



Similarities in cohesion scores are thus noted between 
situations four and six and situations two, three and five* 
Choice status (CS) as Indicated on Table 3 shows the 
proportion of individuals in each situation who choose each 
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other S. A rank ordering of choice status* of those chosen 
by at least ^ 0 % of the group is as follows: 



Situation !• 
Situation 2* 

Situation 3* 



8- 7-9-2 
8-2-7-11 
(10-19-9) 
8-5-3-7-24-20 
( 16 - 18 - 10 ) 



Situation 4* 
Situation 5* 

Situation 6* 



8-9-7-4 

(16-3) 

2-8-18 

(10-9-55- 

24-67) 

8-9-7-4-16 

(3-2) 



With the addition of those chosen by a third (included in 
parentheses) the replication of Situation 4. in Situation 6* 
is evident, as is a close tie in with Situation 1. Situation 
3« appears to fall into no one category, as was expected* 
However, Situation 3* and Situation 5» include a wider range 
of Ss than other situations, individuals who, in fact, do not 
even appear on the influential list* The expected similarity 
between Situations 2. and 5* is notably absent in the rank 
ordering, choice status, cohesiveness scores, etc*, even 
though they both appeared to be "threatening"* The one noted 
similarity is the inclusing of S 2 and S 10 who are very high 
in both situations* In fact, if amount of communication 
received is any indication of community concern, situation 5* 
is of least concern to the community, with receipt of commun- 
ication starting from a high of 70 which is half as large as 
the next lowest situation* (A similar low range is found in 
the initiation of communication in Situation 3*) The rank " 
ordering of Situation 5* also contains the largest number of 
choice status people and the widest range of people not 
included on the influential list* 
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TABLE 4 SOCIOGRAMS OF RECIPROCATED COMMUNICATION 

FOR Ss IN SIX SITUATIONS 



10 






LEGEND 

S with 
S with 
S with 




Width of lines represent the 
strength of reciprocal com- 
munication. 

tends toward 'sided communication 
(still is reciprocal) 



CS 


> 


67% 


cs 




50% 


CS 


> 


33% 
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Soclograns of the different situations, as depicted on 
Table 4 clarify the above mentioned trends* Included in 
each sociogram are all the individuals receiving greater 
than or equal to 33^ choice status at any one time* Of 
special interest is the marked similarity between Situations 
4. and 6* In terms of sociometry, S 8 is the ”star” of all 
situations except for Situation 5* Ss 8, 9, 7, 16, and 4 
appear to form the dominating clique among the influentials, 
however, the only S consistently high in choice status is 8, 
as was previously mentioned* The other four vary in impor- 
tance depending on the specific situation as was originally 
hypothesized* A secondary clique is composed of Ss 2, 10, 
and 6, with 2 providing the strongest potential link between 
the major and minor cliques* The most widely spread area of 
reciprocal communication is in Situation 2*, the most 
threatening situation according to the community members, 
and thus in compliance with Collins and Guetzkow's fifth 
proposition that "under common fate, individuals will develop 
interpersonal attraction*" A Pearson Product-Moment Corre- 
lation was performed on communications initiated and received* 
The ensuing correlation was *51538 which is significant at 
the *001 level, thereby substantiating Collins and Guetzkow's 
second proposition that "the more interactions initiated by 
a group member, the more interactions will be directed toward 
him*" However, this does not consider the disproportionately 
high loadings on the first rank ordered S compared with the 
other Ss as to communications received* Often those initiating 



very hi^h amounts of communication (e#^?# Ss 10 and 19 in 
Situation 1.) do not even appear on the lower side of the 
communications received ordering (see below). 

Rank ordering, choice status percentages, and the re- 
appearance of certain Ss in several situat?wns tend to follow 
Collins and Guetzkow's proposition that high status persons 
"receive more communications than low status persons." How- 
ever, their enumeration to the effect that they will receive 
these communications from " all group members under all 
circumstances" is unsubstantiated by the data which shows a 
definite variability from situation to situation and numerous 
instances where communications are not directed to the high 
choice status individuals by all group members. There is 
then some degree of specialization among leaders. 

Very little can be said concerning an analysis of the 
situations across time, there being no immediately discernible 
trend. The sequence of Situations beginning with the far- 
thest issue is 3* 2, h — 5* 6, 1, with the last three of 
immediate concern to the community. The similarities 
between Situations 4. and 6. may indicate an imminent solu- 
tion of the problem of situation in the manner of Situation 
4. 

DISCUSSION 

The preceding, hindered in part by the absence of 
accepted statistical measurements and the quantity of data 
available for analysis, nevertheless indicated much about 



the nature of leadership structure* By examining this 
structure in six different situations, all of which were 
pertinent to the Ss involred in the experiment, some of the 

of leadership studied in laboratory settings 
was thus eliminated* In addition, the range of the situations, 
as Terified by the results, drew attention to the variability 
of the leadership across situations, showing fluctuations not 
only in who were the most important persons in each issue 
area, but the relationship of these leaders to the other 
leaders in the group and to members outside the group* In 
this way the sociometric data proved an invaluable source 
for determining communication links* This could possibly 
provide means of determining the most feasible ways of 
activating such a group, if ever It became necessary to do 
so since the reciprocated communications did show some 
stability over time and across situations* 

Several points should, however, be raised in relation 
to the use of this type of sociometric data and its subse- 
quient analysis* Specifically, although it appears logical 
that receipt of communications is a viable means of deter- 
mining community importance and is, in fact, the means used 
for determining choice status and cohesiveness, there is as 
yet no means for determining the relative importance of those 
scores as compared to such variables as rank orderings and 
mutuality of response patterns* Similarly there are no means 
of deciding whether mutuality of scores, the number of persons 
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spoken to in and/or out of the leadership group, or the 
strength of these communications, all of which indicate 
variations in structure, is the best indicator of leadership. 
This remains to be examined* 

The use of a community such as this one with predeter- 
mined leadership structure does have certain inherent 
difficulties wnich should be mentioned* Specifically, 
elimination of the artificialities of certain laboratory 
experiments necessarily eliminates certain laboratory controls, 
i*e* this group is not the same as a carefully controlled 
group of college students involved in a laboratory experiment. 
Although the Ss live in the same town, they are not a group 
in the same sense that a group is usually considered by 

psychologists and for this reason may not act wholely in 

/ 

keeping with the results of other small group studies* It 
was, however, hoped that the relative newness of this type of 
approach would lead to more viable results, and that the 
salience of the issues would help rather than hinder validity* 
An even more complete experiment should take into account not 
only the community's expectation of each Ss communication 
patterns but each Ss own evaluation of each situation; 
realizing that such stated patterns may be only limited 
indicators of actual patterns. 
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CONCLUSION 



The present study used certain theories of sociometry 
to better explain the nature of group leadership. Based on 
the responses of leaders in one small totra, communication 
networks were set up to examine such points as cohesiveness 
of the leadership as well as their relationship to the rest 
of the community. Through the use of six different situationsi 
leadership patterns were shown to fluctuate in terms of key 
fi^ttresi reciprocated communications f out-group considera- 
tions f etc. across situations as was hypothesized. 
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RMEBLSSSBESS: OBJECTIVE AED SUBJECTIVE* 

You can fool all of tbe people soae of tbe tiae, and 
some of tlie people all of the tiae^ hot you can't fool 
all of the people all of the time. 

Abrahan Lincoln 

The iagortance of feeling politically effective 

In a deaocracy, "The Ideal citizen does not stop at having an 
opinion* He acts, individually or in a group, to iapleaent hit deci- 
sion, and he is on guard against feelings of apathy, against the 
attitude that one aan can do nothing**^ Beople vho feel pdlitically 
ineffective, however, think and act in violation of this ideal* 

The very belief that they are incapable runs counter to the ideal*^ 

And, since they deen their efforts futile, they fail to try to Influence 

3 

pditical decisions* Insofar as flovenfntal officials cannot grant 
dvands of vhic. they are u naw a re, people who fsel politieally in eow pe - 
tent virtually ensure their own deprivation* lothing ventured, nothing 



Aside ften their self-disenfiranchiscBent, people vho t hi n k then- 
selves politieally Incapable also tend to consider public officials 
responsive to selfish denands; for th«i, "The politician vho vill not 

j. 

listen to one's civic voice wnst be a corrupt and self-serving actor*^ 
And self -assessed "ineffectives” are likely to reject the rules and re- 
sults of dea»cratie polities*^ 



* I vish to thank Charles Elder, Villiaa J* Ck>re, Kenneth Janda, 
and Leroy V* RieselhSAh for their coHMnts on an earlier draft of 
this paper* Also, 1 an grateful to wy friend and colleague, C* Richard 
Hofstetter, for his tireless and vital aid in process^^o^ the data on 
vhich the paper is based* 
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Ttius, subjectively iucoipetent political actors do not make good 
doaocratlc citizens*^ They believe vhat is forbidden and they act in 
inys which weaken theaselves and democracy as veil. Hov do they get 
like this? 

Political Pnwer: Actual and Perceived 

Viewing behavior as the interaction of social, cultural, and 
character systeas in concrete situations, it is possible to set forth 
in organized fashion the relationships aaong they key variables in this 
probloa. Figure 1 is such an atteopt* Althou^ the arrows indicate 
direction of causality, no fixed sequence is i^^ed for the whole net- 
work of relationships* Each enclosed set of factors denotes a set of 
interdependent variables 

Psiiiaps the aa jor disadvantage of this approach is the feature which 
aakes it aost attractive: its coaprehenslbility* Bather than treat 
"the totality of coexisting facts which are conceived of as mitually 

Q 

interdependent,” which is the "field” of behavior, a research project 
of lixited resources sBist settle for less* So it is here* Ye will 
concentrate our exploration of the sense of political potency on its 
interaction with political participation* 

In this context, what energes from Figure 1 is the proposition that 
people who feel politically powerless really are so* or that subjective 
and objective power are positively correlated* 

One basis for believing this is the possibility that people knew 
what they are touring about* Awong other functions that opinions serve 
is that of assessing the environnent, or reality-testing * Iton, so to 
speak, has a "need" to knew* To the extent that a given piece of 



Figure 1 



QBJKnVE Aim SUBJECTIVE FOIfER AS A lUKTICHI OF UTEERACnORS 
ANOEG SOCIAL STRUCTURE, CULTURE, AED CHARACTER 



SOCIAL STRUCTURE 



(Sub)CULTURE 



CHARACTER 











Goals 


Educatiod 




Goals 




Ego strength 


lacone 




Politicization 




Politicization 


Skills 




Sense of political 




Self-concept 


Oceapation 




efficacy 




a* General 


^stige 




Sense of citizen 




1* evaluation 


InTuloeraLility' to 




duty 




2* activity 


saoctioDs 




World-viar 




3* potency 


Neaitership in voluntary 




a* potency of the 




b* Political 


associations 




Individual 




1* evaluation 






' b* ndsanthropy 




2* activity 


• 




c* disnallty 




3* potency 




ROH-FOLITICAL 
BEHAVXOS 



FQEITICAL BEHAVIOR 




Religion 




Rubber of influence 


Psychotherapy 




attempts (participa- 


Social Isolation 




tion rate) 

Effect of influence 
attempts (success/ 
reward— failure/ 
nonreward— sanc- 
tions/punistaoent ) 



knovledge about his ^viroment is nonthreateniog to the ego and useful 

g 

for other purposes as veil, its distortion is u n l i kely. Ckie's influ- 
ence in politics any be such an area of knowledge for laost people. 

Where this is so, the individual's Judgaents of his relative influence 

XG 

should be quite accuxate. 

A second basis for e]g?ecting the proposition to hold is the possi- 
bility that a self-assessnent of poarerlessness is a self-fulfilling 
prophecy* Given an initially lov level of political confidence (perhaps 
acquired through one's culture and goieral level of confidence), a 
person any siaqply fail to n^kp the influence attenpts which ad.^t be 
successful or any even restrict his atteipts to those which he knows 
vill fail* 3y the saan process, an individual with an initially hi g^ 
level of political confidence will be UJaely to undertid&e those influence 
atteapts which are aost likely to succeed,^ even if the rewards are 
saall* 

A third basis which any support our proposition is the evidence 
that people who are high in political confidence are also more able to 
aaster theaselves and their surroundings*^ Politics, of course, is part 
of the surroundings* 

A fourth basis favoring this proposition is the ubiquitous socio- 
economic generalization that political confidence varies directly with 
social resources (income, ed^ication, race, sex, etc.)* When put to 
political use, social resources enhance an Individual's probability of 
making successful influence attempts *^^ 

A fifth basis for believing our proposition is the possibility that 
a person rationalizes about the importanee of the acts he eonaid.ts* 
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Having been induced to participate, he laay have to consider participation 
vorthirhile to iiaintidn the belief that he does only worthwhile things* 
Having failed :o pa]*ticipate, he my dmigrate the utility of partici- 
pation for the same reason *^^ (!Riis theory is simply the re~/ersed 
causal order af the self-fulfilling prophecy*) 

A sixth and final reason (there my be others, but they excape our 
imagination) i.'S the evidence collected on political actors' «sxpectations 

of political success, comparing people of different levels of actual 
15 

infltience* ^ However, only Dahl's Who Governs? examines the relation- 
ships between subjective and objective political power within different 
social strata * 

Unfortunately, the "subleaders" of Hdw Haven vary widelcf in the 
actual influence they wield; their activities range from stamp-licking 
to policy-fomulating, but their level of political confidence was 
treated as if it were unifom* More regretably, Dahl did not compare 
leaders with subleaders or nonleaders on political confidence* It would 
be interesting and new, then, to compare the subjective local political 
potency of local political imders with that of nonleaders while con- 
trolling for various indicators of social advantage* Our field stiidy 
attempts to do this* 

Field Study 

From the proposition that sense of political potency varies directly 

with actual political potency, it follows that for a given coamninlty: 

( Hypothesis l ) the members of the decision*mking elite(s) will feel 

more politically efficacious with respect to the com- 
munity than will nonmembers* 

Our field study is an exploration— not a test— of this hypothesis* 
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In the snanier of 196^, several graduate students > guided by Profes- 
sor Wllliasi J. Gore, besieged three small rural midvestem tcwns (the 
largest of which had a population no greater than 300) with a barrage 
of questionnaires for a power structure study, a census, and three 
separate attitude surveys. Fortiinately, the townfolk were kind enough 
not to take to the hills. 

' Extensive reconnaissance assured us that the towns were s mal l 

r 

enou^ to assume that each resident knew all the others. With this in 
mind, about ten informants were selected in each town on the basis of 
their apprently high knowledge of local affairs. Each was asked to 

the issues confronting his town cuid those who were most influential 

t 

in attacking these matters. From these interviews, about fifteen names 

in each town were placed on a list of "elite” members to be more inten- 

/ 

sively interviewed about their community political roles. 

t * 

Thirteen members^ of the sixteen-member Cory "elite" were each 
interviewed and matjched as nearly as possible with a nonelite mmnber of 
the community for age, sex, socio-economic status, length of residence, 
education, incosie, and social participation.^® No resource level was 
especially hard to match: social advantages do not separate this "elit^” 

from its "mass.” 

In the comparisons of matched pairs, there were ten respondents who 

f 

19 

differed from their demographic pai'tners in kncsrledge of local affairs. 
Nine of the ten differences favored the eilite. Apparently, this test 
was easier for the elite, which ^de all of the top seven scores. (See 
Table l) 

Scores on a scale which purports to measure the scUdence of local 
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and national politics tell almost the sane story. Of the eleven 
differences, eight favored the eillte. This scale was surely too easy 
for the elite, since five of its members achieved the score 

possible, a feat matched by only one nonelite member. (See Table 2) 

So far, the data tell us that this "elite" ccmtains some of the 

town's most politicized people, who are not necessarily those of highest 

social position. These differences in politicization, moreover, hold 

among respondents of lihe social position. Since one would expect 

these features of coommity Influentlals, we (boldly) assioDed that 

every elite member was more influential in local politics than every 

PI 

nonelite member. 

New, hypothesis I predicts that differences in sense of local 
political potency^ between these two sets of respondents will favor the 
elite. Six of the seven differences are in the predicted direction. 

(See Table 3 ) 

Unfortunately, this scale was too easy for most of the elite and 
much of the nonelite. Nine of the elite and five of the nonelite made 
the highest possible score, four of the elite and five of the nonelite 
made the next score, and only three respondents in the whole sample 
fared worse. Moreover, one item (not counted in the scores reported in 
Table 3) was dropped because every respondent answered in the "competent" 
direction. But the fact remains that the elite sample had a much higher 
proportion of maximum-scorers, which is inconclusive but encouniging 
for hypothesis I. 

Still in the vein of preliminary esqploration, these results seemed 
positive enough to examine a corollary of the proposition that objective 
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and subjective Influence rise and fall together* If we assume that the 

residents of Cory have a better chance of influencing their local 

gove rn me n t than the Federal government, it foUcws that: 

( Hypothesis II ) the whole sample should express greater competence 

vls^a-vis the local government than vis-a^vis the 
national ’ government • 

In other words, we expect the respondents to share our assumption* 
They do. Looking at the matched pairs, we find as many differences 
on subjective national competence scores^^ in one direction as in the 
other* And the distribution of scores is quite un l ik e the previous one* 

Eight respondents scored less than the second highest possible, with 
two failing to give any "cooqpetent” response *^*^ (See Table 4) 

Why do people feel more effective in local than in national politics? 
linft we have pursued thus far would simply answer, "because they are 
more effective in local politics*” Disregarding the form of a city's 
power structure, it would seem that the opportunity to influence its 
go v e r nmental policy increases with the weic^t of the individual's vote, 
scope of the issues, and opp o r tu nity to interact with govempental 
officials* The latter three, in turn, increase as the size of the city 
decreases* We would thus expect that: 

( Hypothesis III ) there will be a slight negative relationsl^ between 

town size and subjective local competence 

Secondary Analysis 

Using the data gathered by Almond and Verba in the United States, 
it was possible to construct Likert-type scales from the subjective 

coBipetence items and subject this hypothesis to preliminary analy- 
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Table 1 



Local Political Cognition Scores 



Matched Riir No. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 5 9 10 n 12 :i3 


Bute 


~Z'i 6 6 '(> 6 k 6 k h k 6 k~ 


Non-EUte 


3154414442524 


Matched Pair No. 


Table 2 

SaJience Scores 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 9 10 U 12 13 


EUte 


7688B555a7383 


Ifon-Elite 


^ 7 13 5 6 3 6 3 5 J 8 




Ttible 3 



ffidijeetive Local Conpetence Scores 



mtched Pair No. 


1234567b9 10 1112 13 


EUte 


1»5455'*5545555 


Non-EUte 


2544443551545 




Table 4 



Subjective liational Cooqpetence Scores 



Matched Pair No. 


' 1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


mte 


44566(^61 3 ^616 


Non-EUte 


2266566565636 
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At first glazice^ the relationship is strikingly slight a gaiuya 
of merely -.020. But teems differ from large ones in other irays 

relewit to the distribution of subjective local competence scores. 

First 9 large towns are more advantaged in both education (cpuuua « 
+.172) and inceme (gaamm - +.233). Oiven the positive relationship 
between these social advantages and subjective local competence (the 
*?socio-economic generalisation" basis, above), their disproportionate 
presence in large towns would serve to deflate the hypothesised negative 
relationship between town sise and subjective local competence. 

wg the ap propriate controlling operations, we find a complex 
pattern of statistical interaction. That is, the relationship between 
the independent and dependent variables fluctuates from one category of 
the control variable to another. 

1 

Spring the eleven Americans who claim no schooling, there is a strong 
positive relationship between town sise and subjective local competence. 
Although the nunber of cases (n) from which this coefficient was cal- 
culated is too to reliably interpret, one may speculate that the 

governments of large cities offer special compensating advantages to 
the unschooled: employment agencies, welfare, unemployment payments, 

etc. These advantages are cxsaples of successful experience with govern- 
ment. 

This positive relationship holds, tho\;gh it weakens, until the 
category "8 years," which is the eqvdvalent of primary school graduate. 
At this point and above, the relationship between town size and subjec- 
tive local ccBpetence is consistently negative. For college graduates, 
however, it is nearly nonexistent: they feel (and nndoubVedly j£e) 
more effective in cities of any size. 

10 
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Thus, educational differences bad been hiding the effects of toim 
size on subjective local conpetence. This can be further seen in the 
fact that ever:f gaism but the last coe in table ^ is higher than the 
original gaona of -.020. 

The rel\i.ionship between subjective local ccapetence and toim size 
within categories of incooie follows a siailar pattern. Again, it starts 
out positive, 'sums negative, and eno^ up relatively low. The sane 
interpretation would apply to both incosK and education. (See Table 6) 

Further controls tease out other interesting facts, of which 
nay be fitted into an explanation like the one offered i.bove: sene 
social disadvantage^ are less politically disadvantageous ii* large 
towns than in snail ones. Both Hegroes (gaoBa » 'i'.l^S, V » 100) and 
wonen (gana = +.010, B « 515) feel acre coopetent in the larger city's 
politics, whereas the reverse holds for whites (gaana « -.024, H « 866) and 
nales (goaua * -•053i> H * 46^). Begroes in the larger cities are aore 
effectively organized and local officials nust be responsive to thea 
to stay in office and keep the peace. As for the ladies, one nay specu- 
late that femininity in politics is disadvantageous prinaril;/’ in the 
saall town, and helpful, if anything, in aore cosnopolitan locales. 

Finally, it renains to be shewn that generalization of the 
individual's self-confidence in national politics to his self-potency 
in local politics does not inflate the negative relationship between 
subjective locivl caqpetence and town size. Here the demonstration is 
straightfozwari. Diaaizens of large cities are higher in sense of 
national ccopetence (guaa « +.164), which aeans that this variable's 
effects can only depress the over-all negative relationship between 
subjective local conpetence and town size. 
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■fttble 5 



Subjective Local Conpetence Versus Toim 
Size at Different Levels of Education 



iducation Level 


Sene 


1-4 

years 


5-7 

years 


8 

years 


9-11 

years 


12 

y-’.ars 


1-3 

years 

coll* 


Coll. 

Grad. 




+.619 


+.047 


+.115 


-.109 


-.205 


-.101 


-.138 


-.005 


E 


11 


55 


105 


168 


178 


265 


108 


80 



Tttble 6 



Subjective Local Coapetenee Versus Town 
Size at Different Levels of Ineone 



Incone Level 
(in i per yr.) 


Under 

1.000 


1,000- 

1.999 


m 

CM CM 


3>000- 

1».999 


9,000- 

7.499 


7,500- 

9.999 


10 , 000 - 

14.999 


’ 15,000 

& over 




+.196 


+.069 


-.253 


-.212 


-.127 


-.008 


-.186 


+.067 


H 


80 


90 


99 


217 


265 


98 


75 





Table 7 

Subjective Local Ccgpetence Versus ^on Size at Different 
Levels cf Subjective Ifeitiooal Conpetence 



Eevel of Subjective 
mtiooal Coapetence 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




-.025 


-.287 


-.176 


-.068 


-.193 


E 


294 


220 


193 


178 


85 
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When ve lift this depressing effect by correlating torn size and 
subjective local conqpetence separately for each level of subjective 
national coapetence^ ve find every gnai stronger than the original 
over-all one* (See Table 7) 

Sane aethodological caveats 

Throu^out this paper 9 ve have stressed the prelisdnary nature of 
the findings* If reader considers our results conclusive^ ve hope 
this section vill disabuse hia (or her) of this illusion* 

Firsts let us look at the instruaents vbich purport to neasure 
the sense cf political potency* The Alaond-Verba Iteas refer aljBost 
exclusively to the legislature as an object of political influence and 
attitudes* But other political structures and personnel also aake and 
enforce policy* Hov, then, can ve knov that these scales aeasure 
subjective political potency toward all of the govemaent in question?^ 

Without so Buch as a single attaipt to assess the stability of 
"potency" scale scores frow one test to another (test-re-test reliabil- 
ity), ve have followed the rest of the literature in assuadng that they 
■easure a general, durable personal disposition* But, as sooue of the 

bases underlying our general proposition suggest, these scales asy 

28 

■erely tap a aowentary wood. 

Furthemore, ve vere unable to control for the effects of any of 
the response sets vhieh distort sensitivity to questionnaire content* 

The first ssaple vas too snail and the second saiiple cane equipped vith 
everything but the appropr i ate neasures* For all ve know, ve nay have 
neasured nothing nore than attitudes tcward social science interviewers! 

If the are valid, they ncsietbeless fail to discr l ni n ate 
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clearly betveen people at different levels of the continuous variable 
they purport to measure* If broken dam by scales of finer calibration, 
the larger nuniber of ties might seriously change our results. Lacking 
such refined measures, ve cannot rest easy vith our findings. 

Forgetting the scales, ve must return to our most vital assumption 
— that the list of reputed community influentials contains the names 
of Cory's political decision-makers. This premise relies on an tin- 
finished poirer structure study for confiimation or falsification; as 
it stands, the premise is not yet proven. 

As for the secondary analysis, the correlations seem too small and 
irregular to warrant immedla.^e acceptance. Since ve only controlled 
for one intervening variable at a time, some of these gammas may be 
spurious. 

Finally, ve cannot genralize our findings about Cory, even if they 
are valid, to any other place. Cory is only one anrbitrarily chosen 
tom, and an atypically small one at that. 

Sinnni>t.Ty and Conclusioos 

People who feel incapable in politics do not act and think like 
good democratic citizens. We suggest, havever, that their attitudes 
of incapability may be objectively valid. 

In a small rural midwestem tom ve hypothesized and fc'jnd that a 
reputed decision-making elite had a greater proportion of members who 
scored hi£^ on a test of local subjective political competence than did 
a demographically matched sample. The two samples were assumed equally 
Influential in national politics and, as hypothesized, did not differ 
in subjective national competence, in which they were lover than in 
subjective local competence. 
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TBkMng prfoinil.y to deeision-aikers , infliience of the individual's 
vote, and scop: of the issues as detexiainants of influence in politics, 
ve hypothesized and found a lov negative relationship between size 
of city (an indicant of our three detexwmts of pcwer) and subjective 
coaqpetence in the United States* The consistent reversal of 
this relationship at the lowest levels of social position prompted the 
post hoc explanation that the govements of big cities affej: more 
benefits than those of small cities to the very disadvantaged* 

It remains to test these hypotheses* Oar instruments were too 
crude, our population atypical, and our correlations small (and perhaps 
spurious)* Nonetheless, the consistently favorable direction (if not 
the Mignitude) of our results argues for the tenacity of their theoreti- 
cal underpinnings* An exploration can offer no more* In our opinicm, 
these findings shorn that futxire research on our hypotheses would be 
fruitful* 

Our work is best sunned up in the frank words of V* 0* Key: 

All these observations may amount to is the contention 
that if a desKx:racy is to exist, the belief must be wide- 
spread that public opinion, at least in the long run, 
affects the course of public action* In a technical 
sense that belief may be a myth, an article of faith, 
yet its naintenance requires that it possess a degree of 

validity*29 
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can Sociological Association, September, 1964. 
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York: McGraw-Hill Bock Company, 19^5), p. 39. 
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Douvan and Alan N. Walker, ”The Sense of Effectiveness in Public 
Affairs," Psychological Monographs, 70, No. 22 (Whole No. 429, 1958). 
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Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswick, Daniel J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt 
Sanford, The Authoritarian I^rsonality (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., Science Editions, 1964), passim.; Janowitz and Marvick, "Authori- 
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these social disadvantages as political disadvantages, i.e., they also 
hinder effective politicail activity. Olsen, "Politiceil Assimilation, 
Social Opportunities, and Politiceil Alienation," o£. cit ., passim . 

l4. This possibility is suggested by Kbmhauser, et (op. 
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in politics and sense of political potency. It also fits into theories* 
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15. Dahl, loe. cit .; Daniel Goldrieh, Raymond B. Pratt, and C. 

R. Schuller, "l%e ^litical Integration of Lover Class Urban Settle- 
ments in Chile and PBru: A Provisional Inquiry,” paper read at the 
awmiM.1 meeting of the American Political Science Association, September, 
1966; Daniel Goldrlch and Edvard W. Scott, ”Developing Political 
Orientations of Rinimanlan Students,” Jouinal of Politics, 23 (February, 
1961), reprinted in The Dynamics of Change in Latin American Politics 
(ingievood Cliffs, 5.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965) > PP* 237-50; 

Herbert Ncdosky, "Consensus and Ideology in American Polities,” 
Awyricy Political Science Reviev, 58 (Jhne, 1964), 361-82; Arnold N. 
Rose, "Alienation and Participation: A Ccoparison of Group Leaders 
and the 'NassS** American Sociological Reviev, 27 (December, 1962), 

834-38. 

16 • Only one of the three remaining members refused to be Inter- 
vleved; another vas not approached because she was in mourning; the 
third vas out of Cory all summer. Data for the other tvo towns vas 
discarded vhen time grev too scarce to coaqplete a good sample. 

17* Socio-economic status is in de xe d by the Chapin Social Status 
(Living Room) Seale, revised 195^:, as reported in Delbert C. I&lle r, 
Handbopik of Research Desim and Social Measurement (sev TotIl: David 
ifcfiiy Coaqpany, Inc., 1964), pp. U4-19* 

18. Social participation is indexed by the Chapin Social Parti- 
cipation Scale, 1952 edition, as reported in ibid . . pp. 208-11. 

19. Local political cognition is indexed by a set of items in 
the personal interviev schedule vhich ask the respondent to identify 
the role of various actors (individuals and groups) on tvo issues of 
local importance (the establishment of a vildlife refuge and the 
reorganisation of local schools). Each item also asked the respond- 
ent hov veil he knev that actor's position and encoun^d him to 
guess. Guesses could thus be separated from inaccurate knowledge and 
be disregarded in computing the index. 

20. The salience items are: 

1) Do you follov the accounts of political and govemmentca 
affairs? Would you say you follow them: retpilarly, 
usually, nov and then^ never. 

2) Thinking about the national government in Washington, 

D.C., about hov much effect do you think its activities, 
the lavs passed and so on, have on your day to day life? 

Great effect, quite a bit, some effect, no effect. 

3) Hov, about hov much effect do you think the activities 
of the Township Board of Trustees has on your day to day 
life? Great effect, quite a bit, some effect, no effect. 

4) It has been said that the schools of your community may 
be! reorganized. Hov much have you heard about this? Very 
much, quite a bit, not much, nothing at all. 
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Hov important is school reorganization to you? Very, 
very important, very important, important, unimportant. 

6) It is said that a wildlife refuge may soon be set up in 
this area. Hov much have you heard about this? Very much, 
quite a bit, not much, nothing at all. 

7) Hew important is the wildlife refuge to you? Very, very 
important, very important, important, unimportant. 

Responses were dichotomized: the first two of each item were 
considered "salient.” Ihe coefficient of reproducibility of .86 im- 
proved response prediction over the minimal marginal reproducibility 
of .73 by 13 percentage points. 

21. Neither reputation nor politicization adequately detemines 
the identify of decisioa-iiiakers. It must be remembered, however, 
that a reputation for influence may be a base of such influence. (Cf. 

Herbert A. Simon, "Notes on the Observation and Measurement of 
Political Power,” Journal of Politics , 15 (1953) > 500-16.) 

Moreover, even Who Governs? — the paragon of the "anti-reputationalists,” 
relies heavily on the reports of local knowledgeables . It is hard to 
see how a short-tezm conmunity study could do otherwise. (For a 
statement of the "anti-reputational" position, cf . Nelson W. Polsby, 

Cnlmlmln^ty Power and Political Theory (New Haven: Yale University Picess, 
1963.) 

In a later part of the project, the reputed influential^ ranked 
each other on the probability, direction, and intensity of i^sponse to 
each of three hypothetical community problems. Professor Gore is using 
these ratings to predict the outcomes of several local decisions; 
successful prediction would constitute hypothetico-deductive validation 
of this power structure study. (These results will be reported else- 
where by Professor Gore.) 

22. This is the Almond-Verba subjective local competence scale, 
scored exactly as the originators scored each item. Almond and Verba, 
op . cit., pp* 231 - 32 , n. 1. 

One item, however, was dropped because it failed to discrimioate: 
"Suppose a regulation were being considered by the Township Board of 
Trustees that you considered unjust or haznful. What do you think 
you could do about it?" Every respondent could think of something. 

The coefficient of reproducibility w«is .91> which improved re- 
sponse prediction over the minimal marginal reproducibility of .84 by 
7 percentage points. 

23. Ibid . , p. l84. Coefficient of reproducibility = .86, mini- 
mal marginal reproducibility = .63* 
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24. Almoad and Verba found that people in five nations feel more 
competent in local politics than in national politics. But they did 
not compare people ^3 expectations of the same local government. Ibid.. 

pp. 184-89 • 

29* Almond ami Verba left their analysis of this relationship 
at the bivariate stage > concluding that "the distribution of scores 
on the subjective (local) competence scale is not affected by the size 
of teams in which respondents live." Ibid ., p. 234. 

Nonetheless, tliey also make much of their finding that subjective 
local competence is highest in those nations which institutionalize 
the availability of local government to ordinary citizens (p. 188). 

Our multivariate analysis tries to show that these two :?indings 
result from the same generalization, namely, our basic proposition. 

26. At the tiiie of analysis, no program was availble to punch 
Guttman scale scores directly onto cards. Although a more tedious pro- 
cedure was feasible for the small field study, the time and personnel 
required to accurately do this by hand were not within our grasp for 
an N of 970. Consequently, each item was scored "0" for an "incompe- 
tent” response and ”1" for a "competent" response. 

27. I am grateful to Professor Ostrom for mentioning this point, 
which is conspicuous by its absence in the literature. 

It is also germane to add that the Survey Reseaorch Center's sense 
of political efficacy scale (Campbell, ^ ^., The Voter Decides, op . 
clt . . pp. 187-88,) lias a similar bias toward voting, which is com- 
pounded by its concern with officials and a failure to speci:!y the 
level(s) of goirensKnt to which the items refer. 

(We would suspect that most respondents take national politics 
as the referent of t.hese items, while their attitudes toward other 
levels of government, or government in general, nay or may not be the 
same. Cf. Dav5.d Easton and Jack Dennis, "The Child's Image of Govern- 
ment," The Aiu^s of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 361 (September. 1965). pp. 50-51.) 

28. Granted that this fallacy is intrinsic to cross-sectional 
survey research, it follows that other techniques (but not necessarily 
a full-blown panel study) are required to supplement survey measures 
of durable personaJ, dispositions. 

29* Roy > oj^. 9 p* 547* 
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Richard Levin 



ATTITIJDINAL INFLUENCE IN CENTERPOINT 

That there exists in any sociaJL conBminity some controlling entity 
which acts to preju<iice and influence the shape and conditions of our 
interaction with groups and among individuals is an accepted fact of 
reality; according!:/ , the adjustment of individual personalities to 
such norm operatives assumes a high level of importance with regard to 
any investigation concerning the subjective nature of interpersonal 
relationships --or social interaction, transcended in significance per- 
hjaps only by the manner in which and the medium through which these 
interactions are identified, and the extent to which any institution 
reflects or propogates them. 

Since the "church" in Centerpoint is largely recognized as the 
most expansive complex in the area, it became a logical direction from 
which to execute an investigation into social conformity in attitude 
formation and in idea expression. But, because this research gravitates 

I ^ 

around the proposed control of the church, it becomes incumbent that a 
iunctional concept or frame of reference be established from the outsat. 
By the church’s control, then, I am referring to its capacity to ener- 
gize and inhibit the thoughts of its members, and these members* sub- 
sequent and resultant action-structure; any individual who attends a 
number of the church’s religious or social functions becomes a member 
of the church, and any individual’s action-/, tucture is the logical and 
overt reaction which eventuates from his larger belief complex. 

Thus, referring back to my general introduction, it is conceivable 
that tne church mediates, i.e., controls, the behavior of the people of 
the town site area tlirough its inroads into their everyday living. But 
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because the very nature of living involves and takes into consideration 
so many intervening and^ thus, by nature unidentifiable and undefinable 
variables, it becomes necessary to limit my frame of context to those 
aspects of living wliich most extensively take up his monthly or weekly 
time investment. Of course, it is nearly impossible to isolate the 
actions of the human animal— but it is reasonable to assume that, out- 
side of his particular vocation, the social and religious spheres of 
a town site inhabitant constitute the remainder of his total time ex- 
penditure; the religious hemisphere is defined to include all those 
strictly religious -oriented activities within the realm of the church, 
such as the attendance of religious services and declared membership to 
a specific denomination; whereas, the social hemisphere is a loosely 
inclusive extracurricular framework taking into account both church- 
oriented and nonchurch-oriented experiences, such as, on the one hand, 
attendance of church socials and picnics, and on the other— participa- 
tion in the Club events. Thus, by specifying these two sectors of 

human life, it becomes further conceivable, then, that inferential con- 
clusions can be reached analyzing the extent and the nature of the 
church's control. 

Perhaps Diagram I further illustrates this point. 

Now that we have tentatively established two aspects available to 
potential mediation, as well as the equal potentiality for control to 
be exerted in these areas by the church, it becomes reasonable tc 
postula-e that the church significantly influences the lives of ti.2 
town site's citizenry as a resilt of that institution's deep involvement 
in the social and religious hemisi^eres of Centerpoint's inhabitants. 
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But, before an exaxjting hypothesis can be stipulated, it is im- 
portant that vre first recognize the ways in which a belief -structure is 
initially developed; certainly, without such a conceptualization, 
understanding the entity which most influences their attitudes becomes 
meaningless; in other words, vrithout an understanding of how these 
manipulatable influences t€d^e shape within the individual personality, 
the total resultant picture is worthless. And, since the term belief - 
structure connotes the individualistic ccmposition of one’s attitudes, 
the issue then becomes how those attitudes are developed. With regard 
to rural conanunities , generally, and the tcwn site area, specifically, 
three means leading to this idea-crystallization are available— each 
of which, it. is important to understand, absolutely requires social 
interaction of one sort or another; interaction', ,of course, is the 
medium througii which communication occurs: 

1, stan(^dized channels of conmunication 

2, localized discourse 

3 • reaction 

Each of the three alternatives denotes a different level of inter- 
action: respectively, external stimulus interaction, interaction with 

others, and interaction within the individual. As such, then, every 
stage should be considered a«* a separate entity— and a level which does 
not necessarily precipitate the arrival of another. 

In the first stage, the attitudinal potential of the news media 
becomes important; that one's ideas may be subjected to prejudicial in- 
fluence through television, radio, or the newspaper is obvious. However, 
because of human nature's seemingly innate tendency to receive informa- 
tion critically through these media, this potential is severely limited 
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from acquiring dominant "sway-”capacities. The viability of this 
hypothesis especially lends itself to the Centerpoint area where, not 
only are the people's national cognizance and national -competence to 
a greater or lesser extent deprived, but so also is their suspicion of 
technological coimnunication overly developed. Moreover, and perhaps an 
even more crucial factor, due to more demanding comtnitments to their 
particular vocation or other extracurricular activities, their time 
available to invest in these news media is limited, a fact which further 
suggests that the control exerted through this channel or stage of 
commmication is relatively limited. 

Howeverj, the second level— that of localized discourse, lends it- 
self to a great degree to control and influence. Since the townsite 
people allot much of their time, and for the most part unconsciously, 
to social interaction with other individuals, i.e., association with a 
limited number of people at frequent intervals, and since verbal communi- 
cation is the normal means of interaction, it is likely that much of 
their idea-crystallization is formed through this second-alternative 
stimulus. Realistically speaking, normal conversation touches upon 
many areas in which an individual is particularly concerned, i.e., topics 
to which one has relegated previous attention and thought; these areas, 
moreover, create an opportunity for opinion expression, and it is highly 
unlikely that, any coimiiunication of opinion will occur in which total 
agreement is reached. Thus, it iv** through this inevitable resultant 
disagreement tliat a significant opportunity for attitudinal change and 
interciiange is created. 

Moreover, alternative two lends itself to an even more important 
function— that of group interaction in the foims of debate and argument; 
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thus, whereas thought fonnation within smaller discussions may eventuate, 
the expression of many more and more pronounced ideas through the 
presence of a greater number of persons suggests limitless potential 
for attitude conformity. And, since the human social animal is ever 
willing to integrate and to modify' his ideas with those already socially 
acknowledged, thought transfer and subsequent attitude refor- 

mation here occurs. 

Whereas, then, this second level may produce boundless, neverthe- 
less, temporal, ramifications, the third— "reaction," provides a con- 
crete opportunity to evaluate the more enduring aspects of productive 
interaction — those which stabilize within the individual's personality; 
accordingly,^ it is with this level that I have been most concerned. By 
"reaction," I mean, more specifically, an individual's extended consid- 
eration rendered to a generally expounded and acknowledged attitude, 
vis-a-vis level two wherein this contemplation may not necessarily lead 
to any more consideration than is demanded to offer an acceptable re- 
buttal to a point of disagreement. And, furthermore, a registered effect 
as a result of this extended consideration can be evaluated and analyzed; 
because this c'nange is directly within the personality's belief -stmcture , 
test-retest methods can be devised to measure this registered effect, 
i.e., change. It is through this third st«ige, then, that the most 
consequential and most stable attitude changes take place. (See Diagram 
II) 

Whereas, since interaction within level one can take place almost 
at any time and under nearly any circumstances, and since interaction 
under stages two and three requires successively more well-defined 
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Diagram II 



THE INDIVIDUAL AND ATTITUDINAL CHANGE 
THROUGH INTERACTION 




## - Areas where individual is immune to attitude modification 
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sitxiations, it logically follows that the extent of investment of 
personal resources plsys an important role as to the effect that inter- 
action has on the individual's belief-structure; that is, the more the 
personal investment of individual resources, the greater the ramifica- 
tions of change. For example, in situation one, often only trivial 
attention and nominal concentration is paid because of the manner in 
which the news media or this external stimulus is presented, such as 
switching on a television news broadcast while preparing dinner. On 
the other hand, however, alternatives two and three require attendance 
at some convocation or involvement in some gathering for which, usually, 
a predetermined place and time is required. In other words, each 
successive level of interaction requires more of this aforementioned 
personal investment— the net resxxlt of which is a greater readiness 
for attitude expression and thought -conversion. 

Relating this framework construct back to the original problem — 
that of institutional control over processes of attitude conformity, it 
can be hypothesized that, since the social and religious hemispheres 
fall largely within the confines of levels two and three, greater belief- 
structure alterations occur here— \jsually in a confoiming tendency; and, 
actually, it is in both these areas that the church is vitally involved. 
More than this, though, it is through each of these levels that the 
church derives its piirpose for existence and through which it persists 
and thrives. 

It is significant to note that it is through stages two and three, 
especially three, that the norms of the society or coimnunity are 
expounded, and, more importantly, are realized; moreover, through various 
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processes of iidiviiual consideration, reflection, and interpretation, 
these norms beicsne translated into manifested aspects of an individual's 
action-structure, jlnd, since we axe dealing with a small canmunity, it 
is likely that neariLy everyone will be cognizant of the various values, 
i.e., norm conronna<iies ; in effect, then, there exists in Centerpoint a 
greater general acceptance of various values than would occur in a 
larger community, values which become measurable through verbal responses. 
And it is throigh tliese verbal responses that the belief-structures of 
the town site citizenry can be properly measured, evaluated j and 
appraised. 

Now that a functioning theoretical conceptualization has been sug- 
gested, it is possible to tentatively establish the role of the church 
as the controller of these various levels of interaction: that the 

function of the church, because it penetrates the social and religious 
hemispheres of the town site people, provides ample opportunity for 
stages two and three, and, therefore, does to a very meaningful extent 
energize and inhibit, i.e., control, the ideas and the general resultant 
behavior of its citizenry. 

However, accepting that the pr-^ntical problem of mass verbal con- 
formity exists in Centerpoint, stemming from the general acquaintance with 
expressed norms and conformed actions, there further exists the more 
reasonable possibiliiiy that the church, itself, is actually the subject, 
rather than the initiator, of other controlling forces to which the 
inhabitants are similarly responsible. In other words, it is my 
h^rpo-chesis that the church, in fact, is but a part of a larger complex 
of mediating elements which together act to integrate and formalize 
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individual's belief -structures and resultant action-structures, the 
manifestation of which are his verbal responses* 

Perhaps the diagram III further illustrates this idea* 

It is all too easy to postulate a general theory such as I have 
done, but it becomes a much more difficult problem to evaluate and 
demonstrate statistically, through a valid and realiable approach, the 
actual existence of hypothetical circumstances* The central issue of 
my particular in vestigation is that of sophisticated control— control 
of an independent variable by which to measure its influence to deter- 
mine whether, in fact, the church is the controller or the controlled, 
the initiator or receptor of opinion* The most important variable then 
becomes religiosity, that is, the extent to which the church does o: 
does not control, as the case may be, the belief -structure of the 
individual concerned* With knowledge of the belief structure, as I 
have previously Indicated, sufficient conclusions can be drawn regarding 
any individual's action-structure, and, then, with knowledge of both, 
valid conclusions regarding the reliability of my general assumption— 
that the church is subject to the same controlling entity as is the- 
general community— can be made* 

But, because we were dealing with human beings, and, more importantly, 
because any inquiry dealing with humans can occur only in an ex post 
facto circumstance in which an ideal experimental sitiiation is 
literaUy impossible, I had to satisfy myself with the best possible 
controls available; that is, rather than creating a set of circumstances 
into which individuals could be placed, I had to manipulate a pre*e*ci stent 
and pre-designed control into the existing situation* Thus, the four 
group classification method into which individuals were processed and 
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Diagram III 



VARIOUS ENTITIES' INFLUENCE ON ATTITUDES 

FORMATION 




1 el ipse = Church Control 

2 el ipse = Non-Church Control 

Rhombus and enclosed area = control area 
not influenced by either 

# = extent of Church Control 

* = extent of non-Church Control 



froan which reasonably valid experinental conditions were available 9 was 
created* Rrior to ny discussion ot these groups 9 however 9 the diagraa 
below will prove useftil to avoid confbsion as the netbod used is Airther 
elaborated. 

Perhaps the diagram IV further illustrates this point. 

T6 control for the independent variable's influence at work in 
Centerpoint9 two general groups of people were used: a control and an 
e^qperimental group* A discussion of the manner in which the various 
classifications were arrived at will toUjoa, but 9 at this point 9 I am 
only interested in describing the make-up of each. The experimental 
group consisted of those individuals who are9 in varying degrees9 
vQlved in the social and religious functions of the church* On the other 
hand9 the control group consisted of those individuals whose relation- 
ship to the greater coHunity at-large9 hy definition9 is in no way 
restricted* Therefore9 whereas the experimental group was made up of 
those people whose activities outside of their vocati<xis are largely 
centered in the social and religious aspects of the church9 the control 
group's activities are not: in fact 9 it was essential that the control 
group be involved strictly in nonehurch activities— such as the 
Club, hy making this clear distinction between these two groups9 then9 
there became availJible a practical v'eiivii' thoru^ which to evaluate the 
extent the church functions as an influence throughout the town-site area. 

In addition9 within the ei^erlmental group9 there were three cate- 
gories detexmined9 those of: 

1 . The higher church attenders who participate almost 
entirely within the religious realm of that insti- 
tution9 or the CHDBCH-GOEBS* 
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Diagram IV 




2 . 



The church attenders ¥ho participate alaost 
entirely vithin the social rcala of that institu* 
tion, or the lOHCHOBCH-CSOBEIS. 

3, Ibose indiTiduals involfed in both the religious 
and social aspects of the church to a moderate 
degree, or the HEDTfiAIS. 

^ creating these three additional classifications vithin the 
more general fraaevoriL of the eiqperl mental group, the influence exerted 
by the church could be more adequately measured. 

fo establish the boundaries for these groups did propose a fev 
difficulties, but difficulties which were not at all insuxmountable. 
People vere designated to a suitable category by the strength or 
veakness of their associations with the church, and, more particularly, 
with either the religious, social, or nonassociation realms of the 
church. This stratifica;.xon vas detemined Aram the census data 
originally taken in the Centerpoint area. According to page thirty of 
the code book, each sid>lect interviewed designated his strength of 
activity involvement in the various organizations existing in the 
town-site area. Since they were arranged in a descending order of 
involvement, from hi^ to low, a specified nuinber of points vas assigned 
to each individual's strength of interest, and it became a simple matter 
to arrive at a total point score for each interviewee. The correspond- 
ing points were relegated for the appropriate values: 

6 points=Hold Office 
5 points=Committee Meaber 
4 point s^^ontribute Financial Aid 
3 points=Attend Meetings 
2 points=Member 
1 point ^Associated 

I^ioreover, on page twenty-five of the code book, there is available 
a suisacle method to classify the individual into one of my four 
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stratifications. According to his particular answer to both of these 
questions — (l) Is he a member of a church, and 
(2) How often does he attend church— 
the individuals were processed in one of the following ways: 

1. Is he a member of a church? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

2. How often does this person attend church? 

a. Never 

b. New and then 

c. Fairly often 

d. Regularly 

A. Control Group— those people who are not members of and 
who "never” attend a church 

B. Neutrals— those people who are or are not members of a 
church and who attend "fairly often" or "now and then." 

C. Church Goers — those people who are members of and who 
"regularly” attend a church. 

D. Nonchurch Goers— those people who are or are not members 
of but "never" attend a church's religious services. 

After, then, this division of individuals along these predete rm i n ed 
categories was arrived at, the second and most crucial of the research 
stages took place— that of belief -structure measurement. In this stage, 
a group of twenty-seven questions, selected from scattered theoretical 
categories, was incorporated into the questionnaire. This questionnaire, 
then, provided for the measurement of any number of attitudes ra n ging 
for example, from political to economic issues, religious to civil 
rights attitudes, and flxHa patriotic to anti -American questions. From 
uhe answers of the subjects, various scores were tallied, and through 
these, then, my hypothesis could be adequately tested. 
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Hovever, to take into account the poeaibility that the results 
obtained tram this questionnaire vere representative of chance rather 
than of true feelings, one additional control was effected — ^that of an 
available randcD sample; that is, individuals who vere othervise ex- 
cluded from my testing vere, then, by pure random cliance, included vithin 
the realm of this questionnaire* Thus, a further means of evaluating 
my* original assumption vas provided* 

The individuals in Centerpoint vfaovere designated as part of this 
investigation are listed here, beside of vhich is their total point 
score for extracurricular involvement* 



CHURCH GOERS HOWCHURCH GOERS HEUTRALS CONTROL 



Helen Megenhardt— 21 — ** Edna McKinney-21 

Mary Uright-7 Hazel Mace-7 Charles Eder-7 

Mary Strough-2 Rex Megenhardt-3 Roxie Rentschler-2 

Walter Huber-O Dorothy Hbffa-0 Ruth Wells-0 



Russel Mace — ^22 
Bryant Bigh-6 
Ronald Reams -2 
Chas* Tucker-0 



RANDOM 



Reverend Carlos Dunagon-12 
Rosella Barks-63 



Mona Lavson-9 
la Overpeck-0 



iH 



-iHfiihe only individual vho fit into this category vill not return 
from his vacation until mid^August* 



Perhaps, before I discuss the results produced from my questionnaire 
(vhich is included in the appendix) it vould be pertinent to mention 
briefly a fev of its defects vhich, unfortunately, only became apparent 
^o me after I had progressed through most of the inquiry* The tvo most 
significant dravbacks seem to lie in its structuring: the first being 
the poor arrangement c- questions, the second— the fact that the three 
ques cions foUcving each "situation** vere not stated in the same vay 
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consistently throughout* Furthemore, questions 7 and 17 proved entirely 

worthless because of a missed alternative and a poor word choice which 

most of the subjects did not understand* Other than these two fail- 

tires in the questionnaire, however, it generally appeared successful, 

and emitted the imediate responses for which I was looking* 

Frcoi the questionnaire itself, five primary variables ccmbining 

the answers from several questions were identified and selected for the 

data analysis* These variables are: 

1* government interest 
2* political participation 
3* taxation 
4* comprehensive 1 
^* comprehensive ^ 

(The questions incorporated into the variables are listed in the appendix*) 
The statistical measure selected for the analysis was the Goodman- 
Kruskal TauB, because it afforded the particular comparison for signifi- 
ccuit variance among the answers of the different respondents and, 
moreover, there would be no significant correlation between the particular 
groups, i*e*, church goers, neutrals, and so forth, and the way in which 
they answered any particular question* Xf , however, my hypothetical 
operative was in fact incorrect, not only would there be a statistically 
significant correlation between any subject’s classification and his 
responses, but so also would there evolve a high degree of variance 
among the individual subjects, regardless of their activities scores or 
the extent and the nature of their church affiliations* For matters of 
expediency and clarity, I will briefly consider each variable and then 
draw any necessary and obvious general conclusions* 

I With regard to variable #1, "government Interest," the Goodman- 

I Kr u s kal TauB ^significance level was 0*139* Because the questions 

I “ 

ERIC 
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comprised for this variable gravitated around the subjects* level of 
interest, his resultant degree of participation, and the nature of 
this participation, the available ansirers were geared to cover the 
range of the topic as concisely, and as m ean i ngfully, as possible. 

Since the statistical variance among the class specifications is almost 
nonexistant, it can be assumed that the class to which any individual 
belonged, and thus, by definition, the type of ccmmunity participation 
in which the individual is involved, had almost no influence on his 
attitudes toward sad. interest in governmental affairs. It is further 
reasonable to state, to the inherent and unidentifiable limits of my 
Questionnaire, that the church, in fact, is not now, nor has it been, 
the controlling or primal^ influence in this curea of the Centerpoxnt 
personality’s belief structvre. 

Perhaps the matrix following further illustrates this point. 

KAIRIX #1 

per cents by column 



POIBTS: 


CONTROL 


NEUTRAL 


NOHCHURCH-GOER 


CHDRCH-GOER 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


50.0 


50.0 


33.3 


50.0 


4 


50.0 


0.0 


33.3 


25^ 


1 


0.0 


23.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3 


0.0 


2^ 


33.3 


2 ^ 



Goodman l&uskal TAUB = 0.139 



This matrix further illustrates the point that the type and degree 
of any individual’s participation in the church has absolutely minimal 
correlation with his manifested belief -structure. For example, the 
data for the control group corresponds almost exactly to the figures 
for the church goers, both groups which, by definition, are absolutely 
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opposed to eACh other in church participation, but whose answers to the 
questions narkedly agree* The sane is true when considering the nature 
of church participation* For exaaple, the responses of the neutrals 
sinilarly corresponds to the church goers, both of which groups vary, 
by definition,v significantly in their' strength and type of association 
with the church* (it is iaqportant to reiterate at this point that the 

■chpirch’s infl^»e«ge is the entity being neasured, and that extracurricular 

$ 

aeid>er8hip and involvenent vtLS used only as a control so as to eliminate 
the most obvious and nost iji^ortant confounding possibility* In other 
words, by stratifying the subjects according to their nonchurch parti- 
cipation, a prinary variable was controlled for, as well as the fact 
that an additional criterion for group classification was specified* ) 
Vhriable "political participation," followed very much the same 
pattern as did variable #1* For "political participation," the Goodasui- 

f , 

Xruskal TauB showed a variance of 0*1^* In other words, the correlations 
between the classif;ication the individual was in and his score was 
^ almost totally nonexistent* (it is also important to note that, when 

I 

we consider the relationsl|ip "class vs* variable x," we are considering 
the relationship between the strength of the church's output, i*e*, 
church's influence, versus the ^extent of the individual's reception, 

i.e*, hia subjectiveness to the church's output*) Thus, just as variable 

> 

#1, the influence ^of ibhe church is not statistically significant in the 
area of "political, participation*" 

Furthermore, since the quesiions incorporated into this variable 
were aimed specifically at political participation, it is m eaningf ul to 
^ note the possible cause for the sli^tness of the church's iispact on 

' this aspect of the individual's belief -structure* In this ease, the 

o 

ERIC 
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loir correlation could aerely result froai a conscious effort on the jpart 
of the church and the church leaders to remain outside the political 
reaia. But it is more reasonable, hcwever, to assume that, since the 
poUticcJ. spectrum in Centerpoint is relatively limited, that 
••localized discourse" and "reaction" in this area is, in fact, general 
and widespread, and by the fact of the general relationships among the 
canmxnity's inhabitants, that the area of "political participation" is 
as much a part of the "church" as it is any other single area of com- 
munity life* 

The matrix below may further illustrate this nonsignificant relation 



ship. 



MAZRI!C#2 



POmT ; 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1 



COirCBOL 

0 

0.0 

50*0 

0.0 



p^ cent by column 
BEDTRAL NOIrtCHUBCH-GOER 



0 

0.0 

0.0 



0 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

0.0 



0 

0.0 

50.0 

25.5 

25.5 



Goodman X^ruskal TAUB « 0.154 



Again, it is significant to note that, as in governmental interest, 
the correlation between the classification and the verbal responses 
of the individual is almost nil. Thus, the answers of the group who 
participate both in the religious and social aspects of the church 
(neutrals) exactly correspond to that group (control) which does not 
consciously involve itself in the diverse activities of the church. 

The similar situation that exists for variable #1 and variable #2, 
also narks the conditions of variable #3. Hfere, for the variable 
••taxation," the Goodman-Xruskal TauB is 0.195. The questions that were 
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incorporated into this variable were from a "sitiiation” outlined in the 
questionnaire— designed to measure the 'liberality* or 'conserva^iveness* 
of the individuals* attitudes tovard taxes and the method of taxation, 
his general willingness to pay them, and his satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with the existing system* Hare again, the classification to 
which the respondent belonged had almost no significant correspondence 
with his measured attitudes* Perhaps the matrix below further points 
to this fact* 







MAZRIX #3 








per cent by column 




Ksnsrji 


CONTROL 


NBDTRAL 


NCBCHORCH-GOER 


CHURCH-GOER 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0*0 


0*0 


33.3 


25.0 


6 


50*0 


50*0 


0*0 


50*0 


2 


25*0 


125 


0*0 


0*0 


3 


0*0 


25*0 


33.3 


25.5 


2 




"TO 


33.3 


0*0 



Goodman Krushal TAUB > 0*19? 

Once more, a comparison between the control group and the 
"neutrals" exhibits similarity in the selection of their answers, and 
shows a near 'zero* correlation between church's influence and subjects' 
reception of that influence* 

Variables #4 and however, do exhibit a sli^tly different trend 
from those of the preceding elements* In both these eases, a non- 
significant relationship appears, but one which is from one-CLnd-one- 
half to two times as great as those of the preceding variables* In 
variable #4, for example, the Goodman-I^niskal TauB was 0*308* The 
questions which were incorporated into this variable, called "compre- 
hensive!," were general in nature, and questions whose purpose, then. 




vas nondirected and amoebic. Harever, aU the questions had in connon 
one general tendency— their association with some alleged recent trend 

I 

in the United States , such as Socialism, limited freedosi of speech, and 
the increasing numerical restrictions placed on the exercise of general 
individual privileges. Althouth TauB in the case of variahl* #4 vas 
much than that of the preceding variables, nevertheless, the sig 

nificance of this psrticular relationship is very slight, and not at 
all viable in demonstrating a reliable association with the church's 



influence in the Centerpoint area. 

The same is true for variable #5. The questions jaed in comprising 



this variable, called "comprehensive 5," were also of a very general 



nature-touchirir upon many loosely related areas from those of economic 
to reUgiouB issues, from taxation to patriotism, and from the pragmatic 
and the practical to the hypothetical and the theoretical. In this 
instance, the (k) 0 dman.Kru 8 kal TauB was 0.393. And, in this instance, 
although the correlation is significantly higher than those of the pre- 
ceding variables, it is, nonetheless, a very insignificant relationship. 
Ibrhaps the matrix below further illustrates this point. 

MATRIX #4 



POIMT 

0 

4 

1 

5 
3 
1 
1 



CONTROL 




per cent by column 

meutral nobchobch-goer church-goer 



0 0 0 
0.0 0.0 52 jO 

0.0 33.3 0.0 
75.0 0.0 25.0 
0.0 33.3 25^0 
0.0 33.3 0.0 
25,0 0.0 0.0 



Goodman-firuslcal TAUB « 0.393 
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For example, for the opposed groups, by definition, of church-goers 
and control, which take into consideration markedly different types of 
and varying extents of church association, the percentages exactly cor- 
respond. Thus, here again, as in variable # 4 , as well as all those pre- 
ceding, the church's influence is slight, as manifested by the lack of 
significant correlation between the groups into which the subjects were 
processed, based upon the nature of their church participation, and their 
attitudes measured by the questionnaire* 

It is also interesting to note that, in sixteen of nineteen cases 
of the interviewed subjects, the State congressman was identified as the 
elected official most closely associated with governmental policy most 
affecting the individual. This certainly would afford a contrast between 
Centerpoint and any significantly larger community. And, although it is 
stretching the point to incorporate this statistic into the larger supportive 
data analysis, it is still relevant to the theoretical framework around 
which this research has gravitated* 

Thus, in each variable I chose to identify and specify from the 
questionnaire and questionnaire data, the significance level between 
group classification and manifested belief -struct\ire has been grossly 
nonsignificant* Moreover, in every case, the interview answers of the 
control group has closely parfl^J.eled those of the neutrals, the answers 
of the church-goers , and in most instances, those of the nonchurch-goers* 
Thus, the data of the individuals who, by definition and in their daily 
existence, do neither belong to nor attend a church, was very similar 
to the attitudes and feelings reflected by the individual comprising 
the experimental group who participate to an extended degree in the 
social and/or religious hemispheres of the church. In other words, 
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«^r«hip to «d participatioo in the ehorch eec-in^ doe. neither 
alter «r ...ningfhU, !»«-««• the idea, of the Centerpoint co-nlty . 
aor doe. it appear that the wbjectire condition of church nenber.hip, 
in iteelf , add. to or wbtract. fron the general network or tamM 
ca-inication in CenteT»int. Bather, nr original wegeetion appear, to 
te correct-that the church, in fact, i. object to the inflnence. 

as is the gencrel cciMiinity, »t-3eP8e. 

indeed, hecauw the attitude. eapre.red hr anwer. to earioua 

queation. do clowly correapond acroes group., it i. reawmau^ to 
that there «drta entity in the Centerpoint «rea which doe. initiate 

and influence tlwightHsrjrrtaUiMtion, the cloeeijr related helief- 
etructure, and the rewltant action-etructure of individual, in the 
c«-mity. TO define thi. ele-ent can he only .peculation at thi. tiae. 

(It i. in thi. area I hope to continue ugr rewarch.) However, in the 

centerpoint Vicinity, there rt».d. out at leant one 

the previously diacceed and e.aenti.1 qualitiea, char^sterirtic, «»d 

ertteria-.that of -eduation.- It i. ay per««l totally un»hrt«». 

tinted opinion that the location and, nore iaportantly, the a*»nt of 

schooUng, i.e., education, i. that ele-ent or entity which -oat influence. 

• 4 . - any inatitution is only a. good or a. had 

the toifn site citizenry. Becansc mv 

a. it. leader. «id i-rticipanta, it appe«« that the real influence, 
then, Ue. within the cap«dties of the individual.. And, -oreover, 
the« capacities are extended or shortened through previou. training of 

«xiou. type, centered in the school. «»., in the postulated case of 

education, an indiyidual’. like, dislike., tendencies toward «sd «»y 
various interests, and so forth, are developed to varying ertent. 
daring and under the influence and guidance of the schooling period. 
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Moreover) the degree to which the&e veriouB interests) etc.) are 
crystallized is a responsibility of education) Just as is education 
responsible for the extent to which these saae qualities later become 
nanifested aspects of the action-structure. Thus/ since it is likely 
that the education location and education level of the Centerpoint 
cooDunity is generally the same, it is also reasonable that education 
is one central controlling influence of the type I have written. In 
addition) education appears to be an influence that is proactive rather 
than retroactive) i.e«) one who's iaportance is most significant after) 
rather than during or before) the fact of its presence. 

Biagraa V is intended) then) to very briefly and loosely tie up this 
last a^^ect of the theoretical 'Trnianworlr under which I have been operat- 
ing this investigation. ThuS) the church) as been established) is 
subject to rather than the initiator of general influence on attitude 
foonaation in Centerpc^. What exactly) then) the entity that does act 
as the initiator) rather than a receptor) iS) reasiins an unanswered 
issue at this tine. But) because of persons' general reliance placed 
upon the church) arjd because of our former ccmception of the church as a 
sprawling and generally inclusive instituti(»i) it is significant to under- 
stand and to realize the limited potential actually inherent to this 
complex. As a result) our further actions with regard to this conminity 
should) then) take this fact into serious consideration. 



Ihe Research Xnstnnent 
(See Appendix K) 



Diagram V 




^ AREAS WITHIN 
Individual closed 
to Influence 



SECTORS 
Individual Is 
open to Influence 

SECONDARY 
NedlatliM 
elements (Church) 



PRIMARY 
Mediating 
influence (Education) 



CENTERPOINT 
Or focal ^int 
of the Individual 
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William Vandeibok 

INFLUSNCB IN THREE RURAL COMMUNITIES: 

AN EXPOSITION OF A NEW APPROACH 

In the summer of I965 some research vas conducted In three 
rural communities In an attempt to determine a patter of Influence 
among the '^.eclslon making elites.^ The Communities utilized for the 
project — ^Bovllng Green^ Centerpolnt^ and Cory — are all of approximately 
the same population^ about three hundred, and are located frcxn sixteen 
to twenty- two miles east of Terre Haute, Indiana, 

The Initial step In the research was toe compilation of an 
elite list. It has been frequently suggested, particularly In the 
elltlst-plurallst dialogue that has been raging for the last several 
years, that one's method of Identifying the leadership structure 
largely determines the type of power structure that will be "found." 

To meet objections of this type the standard reputational technique 
for elite Identification was expanded Into a four stage process. In- 
itially, a pemel of Informants In each community was asked who In their 
opinion were particularly Influential In local affairs. No restrictions 
were placed on the number of nominations to be made. This was feasible 
both because the communities themselves are quite small and because 
everyone is known to virtually everyone else. In principle, however, 
there Is no reason why such an unrestricted procedure could not be 
executeo. In a larger uibcui place. 

■^he Collection of data was done by a separate group of Individuals — 
George Balch, John Flshel, and ^^^amuel Long. The computer programs 
for preliminary data analysis were conceive! and written by Richard 
Mcrelli. The analysis and Interpretation ot this data, while under 
the general supervision 6 f Professor William J. Gore, who oversaw the 
entire project from its Inception, has been carried out Independently 
of the earlier steps. 




In the second plMse of the Identification of the leadership 
the individuals naaied vere approached and asked two questions* 

Firsts lAat did they consider to be the najor issues currently facing 
the cofHunlty* Second, ubat individuals were actively participating 
in the resolution of these questions* This new list of naiaes is si^rlor 
to the first for a variety of reasons* It is no longer totally dependent 
ixpon the judgnent of the initial InfomBnts since the men that they named 
Here also quizzed ccnceming local influentlals* Such a tvo step process 
in identifying the elite is useful in viev of the gradually growing 
body of research Uhieh suggests that people do Indeed accurately per- 
ceive power relatlOTShips* This being the case, me have all the more 
reason to go to the initial elite sample and ask them who they consider 
the elite to be*^ 

Finally, an element of issue oriented reality Is introduced 
into the coapllatlon of the elite list by tying nominations at this 
point to perceived mEiJor questions of local concern* In this nay the 
^uralist argument tlmt reputational studies, having no relationship 
to "real Issues," do not reflect actual situations is met in a rather 
direct fashion* The Infomation thus procured made it possible to select 
two Bmjor problems of common concern to the communities and also to compile 
an influentlals list for each of the towns* 

^On the perception of interpersonal power, see, for example, Levlnger, G*, 
"The Development of Perceptions and Behavior in Newly Formed Social 
Poser Relationships," in Studies In Social Power* edited by D* Cartwright 
(Ann Arbor, Mlehigan: The Dhiversity of Michigan Press, 1959) > and 
Lippett, R*; H* Pdansky; F* Redl; and S* Rosen, "The Dynamics of Power," 
Human Relations* 1952, PP* 3T-64* 
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Various t^iies of demographic data vere colleeted on these men 
during an exhaustive census in the coDnsunities* This material is set 
forth in table !• 



Table !• Demographic Data Concerning those Named in Phase Two of the 
Identification of Coomiunity Influentials* 

Influent ials, by Town 

Variable General 

All Adult Popu- 

Bowllng Center- Three lation of 

Green point Cory Towns the Area 



Sex: 



Male 11 

Female 4 

Age: 

66 and over 1 

56 to 65 2 

U6 to 55 3 

36 to k3 5 

26 to 35 ^ 

21 to 25 



Education: 

None 

4 th grade 

dth grade 2 

2 1 /RS ni^ school 
4 1 /RS hi^ school 9 

2 1/rs college 3 

4 1 /RS college 
Over 4 1 /rs college 1 

Religion: 

None 1 

United Ch. of Christ 
Reman Catholic 
Baptist 2 

Evangelical United 
Brethren 1 

Evangelical 
Christian 
Lutheran 

Methodist 11 



12 

1 



1 

1 

4 

r 

0 

1 



1 

1 

6 

1 

4 



1 

1 

2 



7 



13 36 291 

2 7 290 



3 5 151 

26 110 

28 93 

7 13 119 

5 78 

11 35 



9 

25 

1 4 l 44 

1 60 

3 18 259 

36 39 

56 18 

38 32 



1 32 

23 49 

8 

58 24 

3 84 

9 

15 

3 26 308 
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Religion (cont.) 
















Nazarene 










23 






Presbyterian 






2 


2 


10 






Other 










24 




- 


Occupation: 
















None 


1 






1 


10? 






AgricnltuTi: 


3 


1 


5 


9 


83 






Manufacturing 


1 


1 




2 


57 






Construction 








2 


20 






BUnlng 






1 


1 


24 






Wholesale/retail 




3 




3 


42 






Teaching 


2 


1 


1 


4 


38 






Minister 




1 


1 


2 


5 






derk/Secretary 


1 




2 


3 


49 






Other 


5 


6 


2 


13 


l6l 






Soclo-Econcmlc Status: 
















Lower-lower 










14 






l^pper-lower 










99 






Lower-mldole 


6 


1 


4 


11 


226 






I^pper-m5.ddl>e 


6 


T 


2 


15 


171 






T.ower-\gjper 


1 


3 


4 


8 


43 






I^pper-upper 


1 


1 


1 


3 


5 






Inccme: 
















None 


3 






3 


218 






$1 to $499 










35 






$500 to $1999 




1 


1 


2 


55 






$2000 to $4999 




1 


2 


3 


93 






$5000 to $9999 


5 


6 


5 


16 


92 






$10,000 to $15,000 


1 


2 


1 


4 


19 






Over $15,000 


4 




1 


5 


9 






Urbanization Class: 
















Semi-urban 


1 




2 


3 


74 






Urban 


12 


10 


6 


28 


458 






Very urban 




2 




2 


6 






Social Participation 
















Class: 
















Unskilled 


3 


3 


3 


10 


314 






Semi-skilled 


1 


2 


2 


4 


93 






Skilled 


4 


5 


5 


10 


64 






Clerical 


5 






3 


37 






Professlona)./ 
















managerial 


2 


3 


3 


9 


78 






-NThe n varies vlthln towns because of the hesltancey of some 




1 


of the respondents to provide all of the 


information requested. 
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As can readily be seen from the table, the leadership In 
ftll of the communities Is dominated by middle aged men. Only Cory shows 
a vide variation In the educational background of Its leaders, having 
a relatively large number of men vho have gone beyond hl^ school. In 
terms of socio-econooilc statiis the leadership In all communities Is 
soDievhat higher than that of the general adxilt population, thou^ not 
strikingly so.^ 

The urbanlzatl^ scale has been derived fjrom a variety of 
Items Involving such things as organizational meinber'Shlp, life style 
and utilization of urban services. The Chapin Scale of Social Partici- 
pation was used to derive the social peurtlclpatlon ratings of respondents. 

In the third phase of the Identification of the leadership 
structTire those men on the refined situational-reputational list generated 
in the previous step were intervleved at length. The instrument titlllzed 
for this purpose vas a self-coding questionnaire designed around the soclo< 
metric technique of relational analysis, in a modified form. Two hypo- 
thetical situations, tied to reality by basing them on the community 
ixroblems predominantly mentioned in the second phase, were put forward 
for the respondent's consideration. The first situation read: 

The children of a community require adequate schooling, 
vhlch the State says cannot be furnished in existing facil- 
ities. The State Education Bureau requests the citizens of the 
community, as well as other county citizens in the area, to 
choose between a consolidated county school system or paying 
more through bond Issues for the existing schools. A com- 
mittee of citizens is chosen to investigate the matter. After 
discussing the choices, most of the citizens on this ccmaittee 
i>ecfi™nend that the conmiunlty appr ov e scho^ consolidation. If 
this were your community ... 

socio-economic status classification scheme is based on the Chapin 
Scale of Socio-Economic Status. 
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The eeccnid situation suggested that: 

Ths State Highway Department announces plans for 
the construction of an interstate highway which is to 
pass near a conmiunity# Flans for the new hi^pxway do 
not provide access to and from the comniunity# An 
appeal is amide to the Highway Department but the Depart- 
ment says that the State cannot afford the needed access 
roads* Somebody recommends a ccomittee be fonned to 
appeal the Departaient*s decision* If your community 
needed access roads * * * 

For each of these situations every respondent was asked such things as: 

1* How he would most probably learn of the existence of this 
hypothetical situation; 

2* What his personal reaction to it would be; 

3* Who would he make a special effort to contact about it, 
if anyone, and in what way; 

k. Which other individuals on the elite list would he expect 
to react, and in what way; and 

5. Who on the list would make a special effort to contact 

him, if anyone? 

For each situation a two by three matrix can be constructed 
for each of the men on the influentials list to reflect the way in 
which his had been mentioned in various contexts. His peers nay 
categorize him as most probably responding positively, neuti^iy or 
negatively towards the hj-pothetical situation* He may also be clas- 
sified as most probably responding in either an active or passive mode* 
Finally^ it is important to know the maximum number of times that he might 
have been mentioned* As such, we have constructed for each member of 

the elite a matrix of the form: 

+ 0 - 
A 
B 



Utilizing the data from such matrices, two major indices can 
situation at a time, to reflect the degree of 




Possible H = 



be constructed, one 



community power and the relative position of each member of tly? elite 
within the structrre. The first of these, the index of effectiveness (r) 
and the inde\ of intensity (l). The R index is constructed by merely 
dividing the number of times a person is mentioned as being 3.ikely to 
respond in one way or another to the hypothetical situation by the 
maximum nuniber of times he might possibly have been mentioned; 

N/Posslble N« As such, each member of the elite can have an R of 
tronL 0*000 to 1*000* The resulting nuniber represents a m ea sure of the 
individual* s potential ability to influence the decisional outcome in 
terms of the number of other decision-malEers who agree that on the basis 
of their past esqperlence he will probably take a role in the resolution 
of the issue* However, it is readily conceivable that one or another 
hypothetical situation may be considered as more Important to the re- 
spondents as a group than another* In point of fact, this Is the case 
and was reflected in all three towns by the generally greater magnitude 
of the R scores for situation I* Therefore, for simple conqiaratlve 
purposes an Individual's rank order within his town's elite group 
based upon R values Is more immediately useful than the R index itself* 
The second element used in deriving the index of effectiveness, 
the index of intensity (l) , is computed by dividing the nvimber of 
active nominations an individual receives by the total number of his 
mentions; a/a+P* Like the R index, this too can vary from 0*000 to 
1*000* The numbers thus generated provide a rough index of how likely 
it is that any given man would be actively concerned with the hypotheti- 
cal issue under discussion based on the perceptions and past esqperlence 



of all of :he men being interviewed 



Both the R and I indicee have defects in them which impair their 
usefulness. The index of response simply reflects the number of nom- 
inations, without accounting for the intensity of the response. The 
index of intensity merely reflects the ratio of active to passive nom- 
inations without accounting for the number of nominations made. Plotting 
the R index against the I index, as in graph I, has the effect of elim- 
inating these objections to I and R by, in effect, weighting the UAsx. 
of intensity by the index of response (put in graph 1 at approximately 
this point.) Graph 1 is equivalent to multiplying R times I, yielding 
the index of effectiveness . (E) . 
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Tlie E index operationallaes the concept of conmninlty power . Hiat 
is to say, it enables the researcher, adnleally , to rank order Individ - 
in a coMinity in teres of the perceptions and past experience of 
tbeir peers , who have 'Uiesselves been chosen on the basis of a aulti - 
staged , issue oriented , reputational design. Maximally , the E index 
provides an interval scale measure of the isipact, in a non-zero-sum 
framework, of individuals in the decision-making process. Some Issues 
are perceived as being more important than others and as involving more 
individuals in the decisional process. In coMunltles larger than those 
utilized for this research a larger Influentlals list can readily be 
drawn up. Ihls should result in fewer ties, with each individual capable 
of assuming virtually any value on the S index from zero to one in true 
Interval scale fashion. Thble 2 sets out the E values for selected in- 
dividuals in each coasunity. 



Table 2 . Index of Effectiveness (E) for Selected Individuals in Each 



Individual 


Situation I 


Situation n 




fi Index Raidc 


E Index Rank 



Bowling Qreen 



BC 1 


.000 


12 (tied) 


.778 


1 


BS 3 


.000 


12 (tied) 


.444 


3 


BG 7 


.000 


12 (tied) 


.333 


4 


BG 8 


.111 


8 (tied) 


.556 


2 


BG 13 


.111 


8 (tied) 


.222 


6 


Oenterpoint 


CPT 3 


.636 


k (tied) 


.455 


6 


CPT 11 


.727 


1 


.818 


1 


CPT 1 


.636 


k (tied) 


.636 


3 


CPT 12 


,36k 


11 


.364 


8 


CPT 10 


.091 


14 


.182 


12 



57 




Hm 



Cory 












CRY 10 


.786 


2 




.786 


1 


Cn 11 


.536 


3 




.643 


3 


CRT 3 


.510 


6 




.714 


2 


CRT 1 


.357 


13 




.500 


13 


CRT 8 


.286 


14 


• 


.571 


10 



lie coacelTe of an B Talue of .200, as set out in natrix 1 belov. 



as representing exactly twice as nuch influence in ttae "inaginary" con- 
nunity issue under study as an indiTid.ual with an E value of .100, as 
set out in natrix 2, telow. 



Matrix 1 Matrix 2 





+ 


0 


- 




♦ 


0 


- 


A 


10 


0 


0 


A 


5 


0 


0 


P 


lo 


0 


0 


P 


5 


0 


0 



Possible V s 30 Possible B 



50 



R * 20/50 = .ilOO 
I * 10/20 = .500 
B « .IlOO X .500 s .200 



R = 10/50 » .200 
I * 55/10 = .500 
E - .200 X .500 » .100 



Duney natrices such as these shed, light on one cosplication. In the 
extrene case where an individual receives no nentions at all, as in 
natrix 3 , his B index is . 000 . Sinilarlyv . if an individual receives the 

nunber of noednations possible, but if they are all in the passive 
node, as in natrix 4 , be will receive an B value of . 000 . On intuitive 
grounds this nay seem to be an error. It can be argued that by being 
nominated an individual's wishes are going to be taken into account, how- 



erer unconsciously, lyy those who will he active. Our argunent in re- 
sponse is essentially that if a person is not seen as likely to actively 

Matrix 3 

A 
P 

Fossibls H = 30 Possible N « 30 

participate in an issue by at least sobs of his peers, his likelihood 
of actually doing so is quite lov and his assuned desires will be set 
aside in favor of those idiich are expressed by sore active men. therefore, 
there is no difference between an individual who is mentioned by every- 
one — essentially, this is saying that he has a position attributed to 
him by virtually everyone, but that no one believes that he considers it 
vorth the effort to become involved — «md the individual who is mentioned 
by no one — essentially, that everyone believes that he considers the 
issue to be of such lov interest that he will not bother to formulate 
his own position, much less put forth the effort necessary to become in- 
volved. 

Returning again to gragph 1, which is a plotting of the conqonents 
of the E Index for both situations in all three towns, cursory inspection 
reveals that there are two major response patterns. First, there is a 
rou^ linear slope running along the minor diagonal. Second, there is a 
vertical column on which the X v€0.ues are cGJL 1.000. Most of these cases 



+ 0 




Matrix 4 
+ 0 



0 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 
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are due to tbe fleet that the Indlyldual received a very fumaii muDber of 
nominations of the aetlve type and no passive nominations* However, be- 
cause K Is essentially I weighted by R, this shew Is adjusted for* 



Tentatively, we have divided the graph Into three areas. Area I 
includes all those Individuals vho have an R Index of *2^ or less, 
area III consists of those with an £ of .6000 or more and area IT Is 
made up of those falling between .250 and *600. A1 though the edges 
around these cutting points are blurred and although further Investigation 
nay suggest either other values or additional cutting points, these do 
seem to form meaningful sectors* Area HI consists of those individuals 
vho are "self -activating*" These are men ^o vould, if faced with the 
reality of our hypothetical situation, spontaneously respcxid to and vcxrh 
for the resolution of the Issue* Area II is populated by those vho, 
vhile they vould not respond on their onn, vould take an active part 
in the deels4.on-nBking process If approached* This second level of 
leadership is make vp of the "activateables*” Finally, area I Is made 
up of those idio are "beyond hope" for our purposes* They are "unactivate- 
able" in the Issue area under consideration* 

In addition to classifying individuals into either the active or 
passive nodes the matrix that ve have been using also distributes 
noninatlons according to dirertlon of participation* Using this Infor- 
natlon ve can construct a valence index (V) according to tbe formula 

tl* value, in the cell. 

as set out in matrix 5* 



Matrix 5 




TA 

TP 



The conputational fonnila is so constructed ths.t the V index can var^ 
trcm +1.000 to -1«0CX)* V Is an unrefined Measure of the probability 
that an indiridual will take a generalized pclicy stance in a particular 
direction on the hypothetical issue under consideration* It is unrefined 
in the sense that a mem nay he nonlnated by cxie or vore individuals and 
yet receive the satae value on the index* Matrices 6 and 7 demonstrate 
this* 

Matrix 6 Matrix 7 





+ 


0 


• • 




+ 


0 


- 


A 


0 


0 


.1 


A 


0 ' 


0 


50 


P 


0 


0 


0 


P 


0 


0 


0 



Possible N = ^ Possible N = ^ 

^ t 0 ^ ' ° ^ “ -1.000 V = (0 - 9^ ^0 - 0) = 

-?p. = - 1.000 

50 

This difficulty can be eorreeted by uelghting the V index in terms 
of the ratio on nonlnatloos made to the maximum nuniber possible^ and in 
terms of the ratio of active to passive mentions* These tvo modifications 

I 

are the R and I indices^ respectively* The second major operational 
measure to emerge from this research, therefore, is the index of Impact 
(im), idilch is computed by multiplying the E (or, R x l) and V indices 
together: 

Im = M X A _ (a - c) + (d - f) 

Possible H A + P * (TAjV (W) 

The Im index has all of the attributes of the £ index, plus the added 
characteristic of reflecting the probability that a given individual 
would respond to a hypothetical sltuaticm with a specified level of 
intensity ( which is itself an interval scede) and in a particular 



direction* To once agiain utilize our selected individuals in each of 
the towns, they distribute themselves on the Im index as set out in 

table 3* 

Table 3* Index of Impact (im) for Selected Individuals in Each 
Conmunlty* 



Individual 



Bowling Green 

BG 1 
BG 3 
BG 7 
BG 8 
BG 13 



Situation I 



Im Index 



*000 

*000 

*000 

*000 

•in 



Rank 



5 (tied) 
5 (tied) 
5 (tied) 
5 (tied) 

n 



Situation II 



Im Index 



.778 

.m 

.333 

.556 

•222 



Rank 



1 

3 

k 

2 

6 



CPP 3 


.225 


10 


. 39 B 


5 


OPT n 


582 


6 


*818 


1 


CPT 1 


*636 


k 


*477 


3 


CPP :i2 


*051 


13 


*208 


n 


CPT 10 


*046 


14 


.565 


2 


Cory 


CRT 10 


*786 


2 


*786 


1 


CRY n 


*402 


7 




6 


CRT 3 


-*219 


16 


.583 


9 


CRY 1 


.357 


8 


.500 


14 


CRY 8 


•286 


12 


.571 


n 



Although it is not the case with the data from our 
three towns, it is readily conceivable that, when plotted, the 
Im index win take on the funeral shape of graph 2* 



Gru^ 2* Gra’^c Representation of the Im Index (E against V) 



I 



£ 

I 

ji 

d 

e 

X 



1.000 






.000^1^000 *000 

V Index 
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In this situation what w are anticipating is an apprcacimate linear 
slope between R and V in both the positive and negative directions 
of V. In addition, a center column is projected ccnqprising individuals 
with low V values but hifiji E values. These people can be characteriaed 
fig ” active neutralists," arbitrators, mediators, or some other such 
appropriate term. They can be expected to play an active part in the 
resolution of the issue, as reflected by their E index values, but not 
strenuously advocate €uiy particular solutiwi in those instances where 
-there are coiapeting feustions. 

Having computed the E and Im indices for each member of the elite 
in each situation, we are in a position to further modify the cosmiunity 
influentials list. Looking across situations on the E index, if a name 
consistently appears with a .000 value, or some other unusually amall 
number, we are faced with two alternatives. Either (l) the man is not 
active in the community but is respected, or holds a position of formal 
influence, and is therefore always merely nominated as a power holder 
during the conventional phases of drawing the elite sample, or (2) we 
have not identified the key hypothetical situations. However, since a 
combination of the reputational and situational technique? was used to 
identify both issues and leadership, the latter alternative is quite 
unlikely. In addition, the results lead us to accept the first alternative. 
A case can be made for drqpping only four of the fifty-one men on the 
influentials list as it has been developed up to this point in the re- 
search— one each in Bowling Green and Centerpoint, and two in Cory. 

As mentioned at the outset, the identification of the elite structure 
proceeded in four stages. This, then, represents the fourth stage. 
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utilizing the fully refined elite list and the tvo major Indices^ 

£ and Im, further manipulation of the data can be ccurrled out* Although 
ve have contended that both E and Im are Interval scales, the more con- 
servative course of rank ordering Individuals and applying non-pEirametrlc 
statistics has been pursured* Our rationale Is that In this partlculeur 
case the vagaries of data collection recommend themselves to statistics 
of lower power but less regorous assumptions* Having ranked Individuals 
on both situations. If a high positive rank order correlation results 
ve have evidence that the same Individuals consistently appear as self- 
activators, as activateables or as non-actlvateables* In other words, 
a hierarchical community power structxure would exist, as the elitist 
oriented resecurchers maintain* A high negative correlation would mean 
that situational leadership prevails, lending credence to pluralist or 
polyarchial assumptlcms * By carrying out this same procedure In a 
number of communities or within the same conmunlty over time comparisons 
can be made concerning eoqplrlcally verified patterns of community power 
and the relationships between It and other variables, such as the struct- 
ural arrangements within society, the Ideological orientations of the 
citizenry, and so forth* Table 4 sets out the Spearmeui rank order 
correlations (rho) for both the E and Im Indices for each of the three 
communities* 

Table k. Rank Order Correlations for all Three Communities* E and Im Indices 



Community 



E Index 



Im Index 



Bowling Green 

Centerpoint 

Cory 



-*149 

.278 

.385 



*180 

*225 

*300 
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In no case are these statistics significantly different from zero even 
though they accurately reflect an Intuitive ranking of the communities 
in terms of centralization of power. Looking at the E index rhos^ what 
eiaerges is that Cory has a relatively unified power elite while Bowling 
Green is marked hy a form of situational leadership. Reclassifying in- 
dividuals by policy stance^ the Im index rhos are lower for Cory and 
Centerpoint, as mi^t be expected, since removing a few relatively active 
individuals and relocating them at the opposite end of the ordered list 
has the effect of scrambling somewhat the hierarchial arrangement. 
Interestingly enouf^, however, in Bowling Green the Im index rho is 
larger than the E index rho. In this case what has happened is that 
two generalized factions apparently have situational leadership, as 
reflected in the E index rho. However, when segregated by valence these 
issue oriented leaders cluster together, thereby reversing the direction 
of the relationship and producing a positive correlation. 

Using this methodology we can summarize the findings concerning 
Bowling Green, Centerpoint and Cory by pointing out that in each case 
the leadership is, as a group, younger, better educated and financially 
better off than their neighbors. The power structiare in each of the 
coDomunities does not demonstrate either a mat^ced elitist or situational 
organization, although there is reason to suspect that Cory’s leadership 
is slightly more centralized than that of Centerpoint, and considerably 
more centralized than Bowling Green’s, which seems to be marked by 
situationally oriented factions. 
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CORY AND CENTERPOINT REVISITED 

INTRODUCTION David J, Hadley 

Chapter X, William Vanderbok’s paper, written in the 
0Q^j*2.y fall of 1965 and entitled ** Influence in Three Rural 
Communities: An E:xposition of a New Approach," served as the 

inspiration and outline for the following consideration of 
research data collected during the summer of 1966. Mr. Van- 
derbok*s paper puts forward a new approach to the study of 
influence. In his study Mr. Vanderbok addressed himself to 
the methodological problems which have fed the fires of the 
enlitist-pluralist dialogue in the area of influence structure 
study. He sought a way to escape the charge that has been 
used by both sides in the controversy to attack one another. 

That charge is that the method of identifying the leadership 
structure largely determines the type of power structure that 
one will "findJ' Vanderbok sought to avoid this possibility by 
expanding the standard reputational technique for elite- 
member identification into a four-stage process. These four 
steps can be found in Chapter X. 

The purpose of this paper is to use data roughly compa- 
mbls to Mr. Vanderbok *s and compare influence structures over 
time for two of the four rural Indiana communities he studied. 

We also proposed to obtain more extensive data for these two 
towns, Cory and Centerpoint, than had been obtained during 
the summer of I965. The nature of this data expansion will 
be explained later. 
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This research project was under the general supervision 
of Dr. William J. Gore. It was planned and directed by 
Douglas Van Houwrling, a graduate student in government at 
Indiana Universii>y. The data for this one paper was but a 
very small part of the data collected by the entire research 
undertaking. 



DAT/ COLLECTION PROCEDURE 

Roughly* the research design for 1966 centered on 
administering to community influentials in Cory and Center- 
point* a questionnaire which combined Jackson return potential 
model type questions and socio-metric analysis questions. Each 
question or series of questions was asked in such a way as to 
relate it to a specific hypothetically-phrased* but essentially 
real* situation. 

The procedure leading up to the questionnaire administra- 
tion was one aimed at bringing the influentials list up to 
date and at identifying situations to be included in the 
questionnaire. In bringing the influentials list up to date 
we began with the list obtained the previous year by Mr. 
Vanderbok using his four step identification process— the 
process aimed at generating a list which by the nature of 
compilation would not influence the type of power structure 
it would be judged to represent. Using this list as a start 
we approached persons named on it and instructed them to cite 
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from three to five persons now on the list whom they felt 
should no longer be included on a list of persons influential 
in their community and to give the reasons behind removing 
each name. They were then asked to list from three to five 
persons whom they would add to the list. By this process, 
upon comparing the deletions and additions of a number of 
persons on the Vanderbok influential list, three were 
removed from the Centerpoint list and five were added. The 
final revised list for that town contained 19 names. Most 
of the deletions were because the person no longer lived in 
the community or he no longer participated in community 
affairs. Three were also removed from the Cory list and five 
were added, again giving a total of 19 persons. The lists 
thus obtained, it was hoped, would not vary too substantially 
from those of Mr, Vanderbok. 



After these persons were asked to remove froii and add 
names to the influentials list they were also asked to name 
and describe situations of comm uni ty-wide interest which had 
existed in the last several years, and others expected to be 



coming up in the relatively near future — the next one or two 



years. They were also asked to indicate^whether these 
situations had caused or would cause a significant amount of 
controversy in the community or whether they had been or 
would be dealt with fairly easily by the community. On this 
basis the situatio}is were classified as threatening or non- 
threatening situations. From the situations obtained in this 
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way the situations to which the Jackson return potential 
model questions and the sociometric relational analysis 
questions would refer were to be selected. 

The questionnaire was constructed in the following way. 
(It should be remembered that the entire questionnaire is not 
relevant to the purposes of this paper. Those parts which 
are relevant will be indicated » but it seems that the best 
way to gain a feeling for the relevant parts is to look at 
the whole.) The first portion of the very lengthy question- 
naire was that portion designed to yield a Jackson Return 
Potential curve. This included the statement of a situation 
which was followed by a question concerning 11 possible 
actions— actions which could be taken by a person on the 
influentials list: of the community. For example, a Jackson 
return potential question for Centerpoint was constructed as 
follows: 

The town board has before it a plan which would 
bring a natural gas line into Centerpoint. A 
vote will be taken on the plan at the board's 
next meeting. 

How would you feel toward (name of influential) 
if he did each of the following in response to 
this situation? (Indicate how you would feel 
toward by placing a mark through the line 
below each action. The distance from either 
end of the Line indicates how strongly you 
approve or disapprove of him for taking that 
action.) PLease keep in mind at all times the 
name of the person whom you are considering. 
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The actions, each followed by an unlabeled six-centimeter 
scale, were as follows: 

1. If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone 
who opposed the plan for the natural gas line* 

2* If he formed a committee to support the plan* 

3* If he publicly stated, as in a speech to a local 
organization, that he supported the plan* 

4* If he told his friends and those who asked him 
that he supported the plan but made no public 
statement* 

5* If he privately supported the clan for the 

natural gas line but spoke of his support only 
in private and confidential conversation with 
his closest friends, 

6* If he remained neutral. 

7# If he privately opposed the plan but spoke of 
his opposition only in private and confidential 
conversation with his closest friends* 

8, If he told his friends and those who asked him 
that he opposed the plan for the natural gas 
line but made no public statement. 

9* If he publicly stated that he opposed the plan 
for the natural gas line, 

10* If he formed a committee to oppose the plan* 

11* If he refused to talk to or associate with 
anyone who was in favor of the natural gas 
line plan* 

Each respondent was to tell how he would feel toward the 
person named in the question Just below the situation if that 
person took each one of the suggested actions* The respondent 
was to answer these questions about each person on the influ- 
entials list for each situation* In the one and only question- 
naire administration in Cory there were two situations* Two 
si .uatxons were included in the first administration in 
Centerpoint, In the second questionnaire administration in 
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Centerpoint there were four situations* For this second 
adninistration the influentials list was trimmed, on the 
basis of the first administration, to 10 names. Thus on the 
first questionnaires given in both Centerpoint and Cory each 
respondent was eusked to tell how he would feel (Approve to 
disapprove as indicated by making a mark somewhere along a 
six-centimeter scale* No nuiid>ers, only the words "approve” 
and "disapprove,” were associated with the line*) toward 
each of 19 persons — all on the influential list — in each of 
two situations* This made a total of Jackson return 
potential series questions* In Centerpoint on the second 
administration the respondents were asked to tell how they 
would feel toward each of 10 influentials on each of four 
situations* 

Following the Jackson return potential question was a 
question we called the "action dimension" question* It 
referred the respondent to the situation that had been cited 
at tiie beginning of the page on which he was then working* 

It concerned the same subject about whom he had just finished 
answering the return potential question* 

The question asked: 

Which of the above actions do you think 

John Doe would be most 

likely to take in this situation? You may 
choose any of the 11 actions listed above 
or an action which you feel is somewhere 
between two of them by making a mark on 
the line below* The numbers on the line are 
the same as those of the actions above* 



1 2 3 5 6 7 » 9 10 11 



It is with the answers to this quef'tion that this paper 
is prinarily concerned in making the comparison of influence 
structure over the one year's time. This question is, it 
seems, directly comparable to that asked in the I965 study, 
when a situation was also presented to the respondent. In 
addition to being asked how he himself would personally react 
to each of two situations, the respondent was asked to 
indicate how he thought each of the persons named on the 
inf^uentials list would react to the situation. Seven 
possible reactions were suggested to the respondent as being 
actions the subject could take. 

The actions were: 

1. Publicly support the recommendation. 

2. When talking to friends and associates would 
support the recommendation. 

3* Publicly oppose the recommendation. 

4. When speaking with friends and associates 
would oppose the recommendation. 

5* Take a stand one way or the other depending 

upon the position taken by those whose opinion 
is respected in such matters. 

6. Would have no reaction, and take no stand. 

7. Other. 

These are relatively comparable to the possible actions 
suggested to persons answering the 1966 questionnaire. The 
1966 suggested actions, however, offered somewhat narrower 
classes of actions. The 11-centimeter scale below each action 
dimension question also allowed for actions somewhere between 
two of the stated actions if those two were thought not to 
exactly typify the action that a particular subject might take. 
This then allowed greater differentiation of actions. 
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The reffiainder of the questionnaire was devoted to 
socionietric questions in which the situations were repeated 
and the respondent was asked to list from three to six persons 
of the 19 subjects who would be the most logical to talk to 
regarding that particular situation. 

As in Mr. Vanderbok's study, from the action dimension 
question of 1966 we are able to construct a two by three 
matrix for each of the persons on the influentials list. 

This matrix reflects the way in which each person's name was 
mentioned by all the other members of the influentials list 
concerning each situation. As Mr. Yanderbok stated in his 
paper, "His peers may categorize him as most probably 
responding positively, neutrally or negatively toward a 
hypothetical situation. He may also be classified as most 
probably responding in either an active or passive mode." 

For the data collected in 1966 this judgment as to 
positive, negative or neutral was easily made. Actions 
marked between 1.0 and 5*9 cm. could be regarded as positive, 
those from 6.1 to 11.0 cm. were negative, and those persons 
whose projected action was marked at 6.0 were of neutral or 
essentially no reaction. 

Similarly, for classifying the actions as active and 
passive the 11-centimeter scale was broken down into zones. 
(The actions in which the subject would refuse to talk to or 
associate with anyone of a different opinion from his own 
were not included in the active and passive classifications 
since they could not be easily classified as either.) The 



active-passive scale began at 1.6 cm. and ended at 10. 5. 

Active responses to each situation were classified as those 
action dimension lines marked between 1.6 and 3*5 (active 
positive) and between 8.6 and 10.5 (active negative). Passive 
responses were those between 3.6 and 5*9 (passive positive) 
and between 6.1 and 8.5 (passive negative). These classifi- 
cations served the ssune purpose that Mr. Vanderbok intended 
when he divided his seven possible actions in the following 
way; Action 1 was active positive, #3 was active negative, 

#2 was passive positive, and ifh was passive negative. Action 
6 was neutral or no reaction. Action #5 was unclassified as 
was it! ^ Ideally the 11.0 cm. line would provide interval 
data with which to do our calculations. Here we have chosen 
instead not to assign numerical values to each response. Any 
mark on the line will represent one active, passive, or 
neutral response. This allows the data to be compared to 
that collected by the 1965 research project. But the potential 
for assigning a magnitude to active and passive responses 
exists in the data collected in 1966. 

MATRIX OF ANALYSIS 

The matrix that can be formed utilizing these classifi- 
cations for each member of the influentials list in each 
situation in both studies is as follows ard as illustrated 
in the Vanderbok paper; 



(on next page) 



MATRIX 1 



+ 0 - 
A a b c TA 

P d e f TP 

Possible N = 

The indices developed by Vanderbok that can be calculated 
from the values entered in these matrices are several. I will 
list and define these indices as they are given in Vanderbok *s 
paper. But for a fuller discussion of the behavior of these 
indices when different values are plugged into the equations 
for them it is best to consult the Vanderbok paper, where the 
explanations of the indices are more than lucid. A brief 
review of his discussion of the indices, however might be 
useful to the reader as he considers the following expansion 
of the Vanderbok study and the comparison of influential 
structure found in 19^5 with that found when Cory and Center- 
point were re-examined a year later. 

The first major index developed by I-hr. Vanderbok* s 
paper is the index of effectiveness (E). This index is 
built from two "lower order scales." Those scales are the 
index of response (R) and the index of intensity (!)• The 
R index is constructed by dividing the number of times a 
person is mentioned as being likely to respond in one way or 
another to a hypothetical situation by the maximum number of 
times he might possibly have been mentioned: N/Possible N. 
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The R index may range from 0,000 to l.OOO, Vanderbok defines 
the meaning of the R index to be "a measure of the individual *3 
potential ability to influence the decisional outcome in terms 
of the number of other decision-makers who agree that on the 
basis of their past experience he will probably take a role 
in the resolution of the issue," He goes on to say^ however, 
that the rank order of a person in the town*s elite group 
based on R values is more immediately useful than the numerical 
value of the R index itself. This paper will not attempt to 
deal with the rank orders of the two lower order R and I 
indices, (The manner in which the values of these indices 
vary for each subject is treated by Mr, Vanderbok and 
illustrated graphically by the tables he includes in his 
paper, ) The I index is computed by dividing the number of 
active nominations an individual receives by his total 
number of mentions: A/A+P, The I index also may vary from 

0,000 to 1,000, This index, as Mr, Vanderbok states, provides 
a "rough index of how likely it is that any given man would 
be actively concerned with the hypothetical issue under dis- 
cussion, once again based on the perceptions and past experi- 
ence of all men being interviewed," 

To escape the shortcomings of these two indices the E 
index is constructed. This index combines the strong points 
of tne R and 1 scores. The E index allows one "to rank order 
ir.civiauals in a community in terms of the perceptions and 
past experience of their peers." It is calculated by the 
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formula: E = ( M / Possible N ) X ( A / A + F )o 



Table 1 



below will illus’.rate the index of effectiveness for 
selected individuals for both situations in 1965 «nd for all 
situations in 1966. The subjeccs included in the table are 
essentially the :)nes used b;/ Mr. Vanderbok. Some nev/ ones 
were added because of the deletions from tne original list. 
(Some differences may be noted in comparing the ranx^s and 
index values obtained by Mr. Vanderbok and those contained in 
this paper. The error results from the author’s inability to 
exactly recons tract the calculations done by the 1965 study 
computer program. The differences, however, are relatively 
standard and all subjects will be similarly affected. There, 
fore, the overall results in rank orders should not vary too 
strikingly from those stated by Mr. Vanderbok.) 



TABLE 1 



E INDICES AND RANK ORDERS FOR SELECTED 
INDIVIDUALS ON ALL SITUATIONS AD.MIN ISTERED 
IN CORY AND CENTERFOINT (1965 and 1966) 



CORY 



1965 



Sub j 


ect 


*Sit. 


1 


Cry. 


13 


.786 


(1) 


Cry. 


11 


.459 


(3) tie 


Cry. 


3 


.459 


(3) ” 


Cry. 


17 


.143 


(12)" 


Cry. 


16 


.143 


(12)" 



ERIC 



1966 ******** 



Sit. 


2* 




*Sit. 


1 


Sit . 


2* 


.571 


(3) 


tie 


.600 


(3) tie 


.700 


(2) 


.571 


(3) 


tt 


.350 


( 0 ) ” 


.300 


(11) tie 


.714 


(1) 


tt 


0.000 


(n.)" 


.600 


(5) " 


.071 


( 8 ) 


tt 


.450 


(6) " 


.533 


(6) 


.429 


(6) 


If 


.250 


(:;) " 


.Soo 


(1) 
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CENTERPOINT 



Subject 


♦Sit. 


1 


Sit. 


2* 


•Sit. 1 


Sit. 2* 


Opt. 13 


.^55 


( 5 ) 


.091 


T7)tie 


•312 ( 16 ) tie 


.750 (3)tie 


Cpt. 11 


*727 


(1) 


*818 


(1) 


1.000 (1) 


.390 ( 13 ) 


Opt. 1 


*5^5 


(4) tie 


.545 


(3) 


.667 (4) 


• 31't (1^) 


Cpt. 12 


.364 


(6) 


.273 


(6) tie 


*516 ( 8 ) 


.667 (6) 


Cpt. 10 


.182 


(8) 


.727 


(2) 


.393, (12) 


.086 ( 18 ) 



1966 



Subject 


•Sit. 


3 


Sit. 


4 


Sx t • 5 


Sit. 6* 


Cpt. 13 


#6^7 


( 3 ) tie 


.167 


( 5 ) tie 


.500 (2) tie 


.567 (3) 


Cpt. 11 


1*000 


(1) 


1.000 


(1) " 


.333 (3) " 


1.000 (l)tie 


Cpt. 1 


not included 


not included 


not included 


not included 


Cpt. 12 


0.000 


(6) 


.500 


(^)tie 


.833 (l)tie 


*833 (2)tie 


Cpt. 10 


.833 


(2) tie 


.667 


(3) " 


.167 W " 


*500 (4) ” 



The £ index is an instrument which may allov; the researcher 
to make statements about the importance attributed to specific 
issues by certain persons and the extent to which these persons 
may become actively involved in a specific issue* This judgaent 
is made on the basis of the perceptions of persons in the 
community about their peers* 

The index of impact (Im) makes use of the E index as well 

as one further index* This is the valence (V) index, which 

is calculated by the formula: (a-c)+(d-f), where 

(TA) + (TP) 

these symbols represent the values set forth in Matrix 1 above* 
The values of V can vary from +1*000 to -1*000* Vanderbok 
defined the V index as ** an unre fined measure of the probability 
that an individual will take a generalized policy stance in a 
particular direction on the hypothetical issue under consider- 



ation*” 



As his final index Vanderbok nuts :orv/ard the index of 
impact. This index combines the index of response, the index 
of intensity (togecher forming the effectiveness index), and 
the valence index. In doing this the shortcomings of the 
valence index are overcome. The number and activeness or 
passiveness of the nominations made for a pei’son are combined 
with their direction. The Im index is computed by the formula 

Im = N X A _ X (a - c ) -^ (d - f) 

Possible N A + P (TA) + (TP) 

The Ira index reflects ** the probability that a given 
individual woald respond to a hypothetical situation with a 
spec if ied level of intensity (which is itself an interval 

scale) and a pa.rticul ar direction , ** states Vanderbok. 



THE INDICES 



Below is the table of Im values computed for the same 
selected subjects used before. Im values are shown for all 
situation administ(jred in both 19^5 and 1966. 



TABLE 2 



Im in;)Ices and rank orders for selected 

INDIV [DUALS ON ALL SITUATIONS ADKIN IS TERED 
IN CORY AND CENTERPOINT (1965 and 1966) 



CORY 





- 965 


« « 


********* 1966 


****** 


0 0 


Subject 


*Sit. 


1 


Sit. 2* 


^^Sit. 


1 


Sit . 


2* 


Cry. 15 


.786 


(1) 


.571 (4)tie 


.600 


(1) 


.700 


(2) 


Cry. 11 


.528 


(6) 


.571 (4) " 


.350 


(3) 


.150 


(9) 


Cry. 5 


-.286 


(17) 


.584 ( 3 ) 


0.000 


(10) tie 


-.120 


(13) 


Cry. 17 


.143 


(l4 ) tie 


.071 (9) " 


0.000 


(10) " 


-.178 


(14) 


C ry . 16 


.240 


(11) 


.367 (7) 


.125 


(9) 


.800 


(1) 



CENTERPOINT 



1965 1966 



Subject 

cpt. 15 

Cpt. 11 
Cpt. 1 
Cpt. 12 
Cpt. 10 


•Sit. 1 
.'•55 (5) 
.595 (3) 
.5'>5 ('•) 
.061 ( 12 ) 
.121 (10) 


Sit. 

.818 

.390 

.136 

.582 


2* 

( 11 ) 

(1) 

W 

(9) 

(2) 


•Sit. 1 
l312 fl3) 
1.000 (1) 
.667 (3) 
.516 (6) 
.393 ( 10 ) 


Sit. 2* 

TSSTTi) 

.177 ( 11 ) 

.126 ( 12 ) tie 
-.074 ( 17 ) 
.051 ( 15 ) 


Subject 


•Sit. 3 


Sit. 


'• 1966 

4 


Sit. 5 


Sit. 6* 


Cpt. 13 


.667 T 3 ) tie 


.167 


( 5 ) tie 


.500 (2) tie 


.b67 (3) 


Cpt. 11 


1.000 (1) 


1.000 


(1) » 


.333 (3) 


1.000 (l)tie 


Cpt. 1 


not included 


not included 


not included 


not included 


Cpt. 12 


0.000 (6) 


.500 


(4) 


-.278 ( 7 ) 


.833 (2) tie 


Cpt. 10 


.833 (2) tie 


.667 


(3) tie 


.167 ('t)tie 


.500 (4) » 



Thus far this paper has necessarily been very repetitive 

> 

of the work done by Mr. Vanderbok. At this point, with the 
background laid for the consideration of the various indices, 
it is possible to go on to a comparison of the results of the 
two studies. There are several elements for possible compari- 
son between the studies. Because of some similarity in 
several situations we are able to compare the ranks in order 
of the indices of persons in I 965 with those they received on 
a similar situation in 1966. In both towns in both years the 
questionnaires contained situations dealing with the possible 
closing of the community school. Unfortunately, however, 
there are some differences in the wording of these common 
situations from one year to the next and the I 966 wordings 
of the school situation are not held constant for both towns. 
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These differences in wording between towns resulted from an 
attempt to make the situations fit reality in the individual 
towns. 



The school situations appearing on the questionnaires 
in Cory were more similar than those appearing on question- 
naires in dvnterpoint. In 1965 the situations were the same 
for both Cory and Centerpoint, The situation (Number 1 ) in 
1965 read; 

The children of a community require adequate 
schooling, which the state says cannot be 
furnished in existing facilities. The State 
Education Bureau requests the citizens of the 
community, as well as other county citizens in 
the area, to choose between a consolidated 
county school system or paying more through 
bond issues for the existing school. A 
committee of citizens is chosen to investigate 
the matter. After discussing the choices, 
most of the citizens on this committee recommend 
that the community approve school consolidation. 

If this were your community 

The situation (Number 2 ) on the I966 Cory questionnaire 
stated: 



In the next election your county will vote on a 
proposal for a one-unit plan of school consoli- 
dation. Acceptance of this plan will mean that 
the school In your town will be closed. 

In response to these situations, then, the respondent 
was asked to indicr.te how he felt other persons in his 
community would respond to this situation, or whether they 
would respond at all. There are several factors in these 
differently-worded situations which have remained the same. 
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They are: 

1. Consolidation is the proposed alternative 
to the comffiunlty school* 

2* If consolidation is approved the community 
school will be closed* 

3* The situation, in fact, is a reality in 
Cory at present* School consolidation is 
an issue in Clay County in the approaching 
election* 

Essentially the only major aifferences between the 1965 and 
1966 situations are the presence of the committee formed to 
investigate the consolidation and discuss the choices, and 
ther presence in the 1965 situation of the distinct threat of 
paying more money than had been paid in the past if the commu- 
nity school remains open* 

To compare and correlate the various indices among the 
situations, both within the same year and across the two 
separate administrations of the questionnaires in the towns, 
the Kendall Tau rank order correlation was used* This is an 
ordinal data statistical correlation* 

BANK ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR CORY & CENTERPOINT 
E AND Im INDICES FOR SITUATION 1 (1965) 
COMPARED TO SITUATION 2 (1966) 

Community E index Im index 

Cory ,203 *480 

Centerpoint *526 *551 

The correlation between the Im indices obtained during 
the two studies does vary significantly from zero* There is 
no significant correlation, however, between the sets of E 
index scores obtained during the two studies in Cory* Both 
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indices, however, ifrom the two Centerpoint studies show 
correlations signir^icantly different from zero* 

The relatively low correlation bet?/een the E indices of 
1965 and 1966 in Cory seems to indicate, if the differences 
between the situations appearing in the two studies are 
accepted as not presenting insurmountable difficulties for 
comparison, that there have been changes in the perceptions 
of members of the community to the effectiveness of certain 
influentials in the community to influence the outcome of 
this particular situation* There have been changes in the 
potential ability of some influentials to actively influence 
the decisional outcome of this situation* For some reason 
some nersons who last year were looked upon as most likely 
to work to influence the consolidation of the schools in one 
direction or another are not looked to to provide the same 
moving force one year later* 

Turning, however, to the Im index in Cory we see a 
significant correlation between the indices obtained for the 
two vears* This wDuld seem to indicate that even though the 
E index, designating those who have the greatest potential 
ability to influence the situation by virtue of how many 
persons would expect them to become actively involved, has 
changed, the index reflecting the probability that a given 
individual would respond to a situation with a specified level 
of intensity and in a particular direction corresponds to a 
significant degree between the two studies* The *^80 



o 
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correlation of Im indices could indicate that although there 
have been changes in the list of influentials as to who would 
have the greatest potential ability to influence the outcome 
of the school question, there have been few significant 
changes in the direction of reactions that would be expected 
from the persons on the influentials list. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

It is relatively easy to make statements about the 
meanings of the varying degrees of correlation obtained 
between these indices but without a grasp of the events within 
these communities over the last 12 to l8 months it is very 

to offer any explanation for the changes or agree** 
ments. In light of recent events one possible explanation 
of the changes in the E index and the significant correlation 
between the Im indices might well be that the school consoli- 
dation is a very real issue in Cory at "-his time. In the 
November 1966 election, less than three months after the 
questionnaire was administered in Cory, the voters of Clay 
County would decide the consolidation question. Thus the 
people of Cory have seen the reactions of these influentials 
in regard to this one situation. What they have seen could 
have changed their perceptions of the abilities of certain 
persons to influence this situation. On the other hand, they 
nicy merely have witnessed few changes of direction of response 
to the school situation. A variation from perceived intensity 
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of response may thus be more likely than is a change of 
direction of response, especially in a small town where 
everyone knows the feelings of his fellow townsmen and has 
only to see how his voiced responses differ from his true 

reactions to the situation* 

The comparison of the similar situations for the two 
studies in Centerpoint, however, presents an additional 
problem for analysis* The situations are not (on the surface) 
nearly so comparable as those of Cory* The 19^5 situation in 
Centerpoint read exactly like the one printed above for Cory 
1965* The 1966 Centerpoint school situation read as follows: 

The parents of several school age children in 
Centerpoint have proposed that the local grade 
school be closed and the children be sent to a 
larger school in another community* 

The same questions were asked that were asked in Cory* 

But as is easily seen the 1966 Centerpoint situation has 
nothing to do with the consolidation of county schools as 
did the 1965 situation and as did both situations for Cory in 
1965 and 1966. It does, however, involve the loss by the 
community of its own school— a sgnificant consideration to 
many persons in both Cory and Centerpoint. Another significant 
difference between the two situations is that the situation 
as written in 1966 dealt with a real situation, essentially 
as it had already occurred in Centerpoint several years ago. 
Kany persons remembered this particular situation vividly 
because it had caused great division wdthin the community—— 
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between those who wanted to keep the community school and 
those who felt it did not offer adequate educational 
opportunities. Eventually the school had been closed. The 
children of Centerpoint now attend school in a larger community 
several miles away. Since the school had been closed several 
years ago and the children were already being bused to school, 
the situation sis written for 1963 may have offered little 
conflict for the people or little link with reality. The 
changes that would be brought about by the consolidation had 
SLlready been faced by Centerpoint. Yet, because of the extent 
to which the people of Centerpoint could link their own real 
situation of several years ago with the hypotheticsd one, 
the situations might well refer to alternatives they were 
still considering; to similar possibilities. Similar 
possibilities include: Closing the local school, sending the 

children to a school several miles away, or spending more 
money to provide better educational opportunities with the 
community itself. If we can assume that these similarities 
in situations were realized by the persons answering the 
questionnaires we may accept the significant correlations 
between both the E and Im indices for the two studies in 
Centerpoint. These correlations (see Table 3) both are 
higher than the correlation obtained for the Im indices in 
Cory. The correlations between the indices for the two 
studies might be interpreted by saying that over the year 
perhaps as many as 25 per cent of the persons who were 
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viewed in 1965 as having potential to influence the outcome 
of the school situation by becoming actively involved were 
among those viewed as having the same potential in 1966# A 
slightly higher percentage of persons were looked upon as 
having some probability of responding with a specified level 
of intensity and in a particular direction to the school 
situation for each of the two years. This higher level of 
correlation, though not great, may also reflect the fact 
that changes in direc tion of response are less likely than 
changes in intensity of response. 

These are the only major comparisons that can be made 
between the studies of the two towns over the one year period. 
We did, however, set out to expand the Vanderbok study by 
administering several additional situations. In Cory, in 
addition to the one situation similar to the school situation 
included in 1965f an entirely new situation was included. In 
Centerpoint a total of six situations were included in two 
questionnaire administrations. One was similar and five were 
new. Two were included in the first administration in Center- 
point, These questionnaires were given to Ik members of the 
newly revised influentials list. Four more situations were 
on the second questionnaire distributed to six of ten persons 
on a further revised influentials list. This list was made 
up of the 10 persons who had been rated highest on the 
sociometric questions ("Who would Joe Doe be most likely 

to talk to about the above situation, '0 on the first question- 



naire administration 



In addition to the school situation the respondents in 
Cory were asked to answer the questions (previously discussed) 
about a situation which read: 

Methodist churches in your town and two neigh- 
boring communities are considering consolidating 

into one large church in your town* 

The other new situations used in Centerpoint were: 

(first questionnaire administration) 

’’Natural gas line....” situation listed on Page 4. 

(second questionnaire administration) 

3. Centerpoint has scheduled its annual fish fry* 

It is now only two weeks away and the co-operation 
of everyone in the community has been asked for in 
the hope that it will be a bigger success than ever 
before. 

4. The town board has before it a plan for constructing 
sidewalks in Centerpoint. 

5. As a part of a nationwide movement to bring together 
the Methodist and EDB churches and because some 
people in the town think the town is too small to 
support two churches each with its own minister, it 
has been decided that the two churches in Center- 
point should be served for the time being by one 
minister and that the congregations eventually be 
united* 

6. Some people in Centerpoint have felt for several 
years that the town should have its own water system. 
It has been proposed that Centerpoint obtain a 
federal loan to finance the water system* 



Each of these situations then was followed by the 11 
statements which gave possible actions a person could take ir. 
response to the situation. All the action statements were 
essenticilly the sanie as those stated on Page 4. The only 
change was in words needed to fit the action to the specific 
situation, e.g. , "If he refused to talk to or associate with 
anyone who opposed the plan for the natural gas line,” as 



opposed to, "If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone 
who opposed the closing of the school *" 

The Kendall Tau rank order correlation was first calcu- 
lated for the various indices between the two situations con- 
tained on the Cory (1966) questionnaire and between the two 
situations on the first questionnaire in Centerpoint. The Tau 
rank order correlations for E and Im indices are contained 
in Table 4 below. 

TABLE 4 

TAU RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR E AND Im 
INDICES BETWEEN SITUATIC'^S 1 and 2 IN CORY 
AI^ CENTERPOINT (1966) 

Community E index Im index 

Cory .193 *396 

Centerpoint .070 -0.235 

Neither correlation for the two indices on the two 

situations in Cory differs significantly from zero. The Im 
index correlation between the two Cory situations, however, 
approaches a significant level, but nothing can be said about 
this correlation with which any certainty can be attached. 

The correlations between the two indices of the two 
situations in Centerpoint are even lower than those obtained 
for Cory. Yet, one should notice that the value of the 
correlation between the two Centerpoint Im indices is negative. 

These correla*.ions between situations indicate that there 
is little, if any, connection between, first, those who are 
viewed by their peers as having the otential to actively 
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influence the outCDme of the situation dealing with the 
schools and the unification of the churches in Cory or the 
school situation in Centerpoint and the natural gas line 
situation there. There is, however, slightly more agreement 
among the lists of those who are viewed as responding with a 
specified level of intensity and in a particular direction 
in Cory between the two situations then when direction is not 
considered. This cannot be said of Centerpoint situations. 

The Centerpoint influentials list, then seems to be plu- 
ralistically orienced on the basis of these two situations. 
Cory exhibits the same tendency, but to a smaller extent. 

There remain two other possible comparisons that can be 
made using the E and Im indices. The first is to compare the 
rank orders for persons on the influentials list on the last 
four situations; in Centerpoint and the second is to compare 
common subjects who were included in all six situations 
appearing on the questionnaires in Centerpoint in 1966. 

There is only one correlation in each of the two indices 
which is significart when comparing situations 3-6. In both 
cases th*at correlation is the one between the indices obtainerd 
for the fourth and sixth situations. The correlation value 
between these two situations can be interpreted as indicating 
that about 42 per cent of the persons who are vievfed by their 
peers as having the potential to actively influence the outccme 
in Situation 4 might be expected to have the potential to 
actively influence the outcome in a similar direction din 
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Situation 6 . In tnis case there would be an elitist type 
influence structure in that many of those actively working 
for an outcome in Situation 4 would be involved in actively 
working for an outcome in Situation 6 , Also there is little 
change of direction from Situation 4 to Situation 6 . There 
seems, however, to be little connection between the rank 
orders for indices among other situations, (See Table 5 ) 



TABLE 3 



TAU RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR E AND Im 
INDICES AMONG SITUATIONS 3 to 6 IN CENTER 
POINT (1966) (10 influentials included) 



Effectiveness Index 



Situation 

4 

5 

6 



Situation 

4 

5 

6 



3 4 

0.405 

- 0.364 0.053 

0.272 0.650 

Index of Impact 

3 4 

0.405 

0.268 0.074 

0.272 0.650 



5 



0.282 



5 



0.000 



The two situations. Numbers 4 and 6 , between which there 
seems to be some similarity of individuals seen as active 
participants in determining the outcome, show some degree of 
similarity in content. Both concern improvements to the 
community — the sidewalks which have been approved and con- 
structed and the community water system which is now being 
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sought. The town board has been actively concerned with the 
preparations for both programs. This itself might explain 
some of the similarity of leadership. Many of the same 
individuals would necessarily be included among those actively 
participating in these two situations by virtue of membership 
on the town board. 

There is little use, however, in discussing any connec- 
tions among the other situations in this group. No other 
correlations justify such discussion. 

We may now turn to the correlations found among the 
common subjects— ten persons in all— who were involved in all 
six situations in 1966. Correlations among the E and Im 
indices for all six situations are shown in Table 6. 

There is little sense in discussing in great detail the 
correlations appearing in the last vertical columns of Table 
6. These are simply Table 5 repeated. The ones that need 
concern us primarily are the correlations of the rank orders 
for the two indices for situations 1 and 2 with Situations 1 
to 6, and how these fit in with the entire picture made up of 
all situations. These six indices may fill in portions of a 
picture which have been missed by considering only two or four 
situations at a tine. 

Among the rank order correlations of E indices for the 
10 common subjects in Situations 1 to 6 there appear only two 
which can be called significant (not considering the group 
from No. 3 to 6 which contains one significant correlation 
which was discussed earlier). 
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The correlation of E indices for Situ , tion ^ and for 
Situation 1 varies significantly from 0.0. Viith this degree 
of correlation («5^9) it is possible to say that there is a 
probability that as many as 30 percent of the persons thought 
to have the potential to influence Situation 1 would have the 
potential to influence Situation 4, Again one should seek 
some explanation for the high degree of correlation between 
the E indices for the two situations. On an intuitive basis 
we notice that both these situations deal with actions taken 
by the town board at some time in the past. Situation 1 deals 
with the board's action to bring into Centerpoint a natural 
gas line and Situation ^ deals with the town board's action 
to construct sidewalks for the community* 



TABLE 6 



TAU RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR 10 
INFLUENTIALS AMONG SITUATIONS 1 to 6 
FOR E AND Im INDICES IN CEliTERFOINT 
( 1966 ) 

Effectiveness Index 

Situation 123^ 



2 


-0.289 








3 


0.09^ 


-0.330 






i 


0.3-9 




0.405 




3 


C .172 


0.319 


• 

0 

1 


0.053 


< 

0 


0,396 


-0.396 


0.272 


G. 65 O 



5 



0.262 








1 



Index of Impact 



Situation 


1 


2 


3 


4 


2 


-0.156 








3 


0.141 


0.047 






4 


0.645 


-0.263 


0.405 




5 


0.046 


0.690 


0.268 


0.074 


6 


0.629 


- 0.116 


0.272 


0.650 



0.000 



Further, we see a significant negative correlation 
between the E indices of Situation 2 and Situation 4. 

Situation 2 is that dealing with the closing of the community 
school. Therein may be the reason for there being a negative 
connection between it and No. 4 which was one of the situations 
involving the town board. 

Situation 2 (the school closing) may well have Involved 
a different set of persons who made their weight felt upon 
the outcome of that situation. The school closing was not a 
situation which necessitated a decision by che town board. 

From the way it is spoken of by residents of the community 
the school situation Involved many people; and involvement was 
deep and emotional. A previous involvement in community 
affairs was not a prerequisite for entering this dispute— only 
an interest in the school— whether for better education for 
the children or preservation of a traditional community 
institution. There were many persons, residents of the 
communjty who had no children in the school but who were set 
on preserving the community school because "it was good enough 
for me. I got a good education there, and so can the kids now.” 
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This might explain to some extent the high negative correlation 
between Situations 2 and The persons who made themselves 
heard on the school issue were persons who were bent on 
preserving something that had long been a part of their 
community. These persons are a different lot from those who 
worked actively fcr changes brought about by Situations 1, 4, 
and 6, acted upon by the to^n board. It might be interjected 
here that the school issue was a change. But it should be 
remembered that the sidewalks, natural gas line, and water 
line were not changes that could be brought about only at the 
expense of a long-standing community ijistitution to which 
many residents had a deep attachment. The school situation 
involved a change of just this nature. 

At this point we begin to see a more definite pattern of 
participation and influence developing. When a larger number 
of situations are considered together not only can we make 
judgments about elitism and pluralism, but we can also begin 
to formulate hypotheses about the types of influences v/hich 
contribute to a certain influence structure. These hypotheses 
were impossible when only two situations were considered. 

With this in mind it might also be useful to look at the 
correlations of E indices of Situation 2 with all other 
situations. Although only one of these correlations varies 
significantly from zero it can easily be noticed that there 
is a definite pattern to these correlatioris, a pattern v/hich 
is missing from the other vertical columns. In all but one 
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of these correlations of Sicuatlon 2 with one of the five 
others the correlation is negative and relatively high, 
though not significantly so. The only correlation of Situation 
2 with another of the situations which is not negative is the 
rank order correlation between values of E in Situation 2 and 
Situation 5* (Situation 5 is the situation dealing with the 
merging of the Methodist and Evangelical United Brethem 
churches in the community.) Situation 3« like the school 
situation, threatens to bring change to the community at the 
expense of or change to long-standing community institutions. 
This then would indicate some connection between £ indices of 
Situations c. and 3« 

When one looks at the Im index correlations among these 
six situations one detects much the same pattern as was seen 
in the E indices. Again there is high correlation among 
Situations 1, 4, and 6. These correlations are statistically 
significant. And again there is high, and this time signifi- 
cant, correlation between Situations 2 and 3« Thus there 
SB9UB to be a connection between those who would be seen as 
persons who would have potential to influence the school 
situation ^ a particular direction and those who would have 
the sazre: potential in the church consolidation issue. It 
should be noted that the Im index does Include direction of 
possible response and it is only iriien this aspect of influence 
is included that a significant correlation appears. We stress 
also that this high positive correlation indicates that 



although a significant degree of correlation did not appear 
between the E indices of Situations 2 and 5f the direction of 
the responses of the 10 influentials does correlate signifi- 
cantly for the two situations. This means that although the 
s me persons might not be expected to have the high potential 
to influence both situations, the direction of response for 
these 10 may be mtch the same for the two situations. If 
someone was strongly opposed to closing the school it is 
highly possible he would be strongly opposed to merging the 
churches. And although there is no significant correlation 
on which to make a concrete statement, the fact that only 
the correlation of Im indices for Situation 2 and 5 is 
significantly positive and all but one of the others linking 
Situation 2 and another situation are negative, though not 
significantly so, it would seem to indicate that there is 
some basis for thinking that many persons who would approve 
of such chiangee ar.d be active in opposing their implementation 
would take the sice opposite of those favoring construction 
of the sidewalks, aind installation of a water and natural gas 
line • 

These then seem to be some of the major, and most obvious 
statements which can be made concerning the comparison over a 
year's time of Vanderbok’s devised indices of influence. We 
h',ve strived to compare similar situations and to give some 
suggested explanation for what was found in that comparison. 
Over the year it seems that there has been some change as to 
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who would be considered to have potential ability to influence 
the decisional outcome and how likely it would be that differ- 
ent persons would become actively involved in the school 
situation in Cory. Yet there is still significant agreement, 
one year later, as to the direction of response that would be 
made by the people included in the two studies. We suggested 
attribution of the first change to recently acquired knowl- 
edge. New knowledge has been gained by the persons answering 
the questionnaire by virtue of the fact that the school 
consolidation issue is a current, real problem in Cory. 

Persons answering the 1966 Cory questionnaire have had a 
chance to actually observe how closely their 1965 estimations 
of actions coincided with what really happened when that 
situation arose. 

On the other hand we saw significant agreement between 
the E indices of 1965 and 1966 and Im indices for the same 
years in Centerpoint. If the suggested explanation for the 
change in Cory were accepted, we could attribute the signifi- 
cant agreement in Centerpoint to the fact that no subsequent 
knowledge has been gained by persons in that town. Center- 
point citizens already know how their neighbors would react 
in the real situation. The school closing issue was resolved 
in Centerpoint several years ago. We might also note that 
since the local school had already been closed the townspeople 
have little concern for the current Clay County school consoli- 
dation since it will involve little loss to them. 
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Finally when comparing common subjects for the six 
situations administered in Centerpoint in 1966, we were able 
to find some significant positive correlations among three 
situations for which we were able to find connecting links 
and between two situations in another group. Positive 
correlations were found among the E indices of Situations 1 
and 4, 1 and 6, ard 4 and 6. Positive correlations were also 
found to exist between Im indices of those same three situations 
and between Situations 2 and 5 — the second group. We found 
connections between 1, 4, and 6 in that these situations were 
non- threatening to well-established institutions in the 
community. They all involved community improvements with 
no expense to the consnunity institutions. Between Situations 
2 and 5 was the connection that both involved deeply-rooted 
community institutions— the local school and the Methodist 
and EUB churches of the community, respectively. There are 
also negative, though only in one case significant, correla- 
tions between E and Im indices between situations of these 
two groups. 

One might also note that there is not significant 
connection between the E and Im indices of situations of 
either of these two groups with Situation 3 — dealing with 
community -wide participation in preparation for rhe fish fry. 
There does seem to be more agreement, however, though not 
significant, between Situation 3 and those situations dealing 
with community improvement and the town board. 
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With additional data then we might want to consider Mr# 
Vanderbok's conclusions of last year about Centerpoint with 
those that might come with the additional data we now have. 

He said, ”The power structure in each of the communities 
does not demonstrate either a marked elitist or situational 
organization, , , " 

Speaking only of Centerpoint, and with additional 
information, one can spot distinct indications of a pluralist 
type influence structure, ThSre is one group of persons 
viewed as having potential ability to actively influence a 
decisional outcome in a particular direction for a group of 
situations involving community improvement with little expense 
to community institutions and still another group which will 
become actively involved and most likely in a different 
direction in situations involving change to institutions. 

The additional data has allowed us to see connections 
among certain types of situations. The influence structure 
now cannot be viewed as pluralist from one specific situation 
to another. It seems to be pluralist only when ’’decision- 
making areas” (such as facility improvement or institutional 
change) are considered. Within these "areas" there :Ls a 
marked elitist tendency. 
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Douglas £. Van Houwellng 
SOimc^S OP LEADTOHIP IN A HURAL COHMimilT 

Beginning In the euTnmer of I965. intensive research into the 
leadership structure? of several snail Indiana towns has been 
carried out. Awong the types of information collected on the 
small town elites prior to summer of I966 are data on Influence 
structure^, social background, demography, economic statue^, 
ideology^, and attitudes towards the connunity^. The research 
reported here, as well as that which preceded it, was directed by 
Dr. William J. Gore and carried out by a number of students at 
Indiana University. 

Growing out of the studies cited above, an increasing concern 
evolved regarding the dynamics of th^ leadership in the snail rural 
town. Among the early concerns was the Question of pluralism versus 
autocracy which has been dealt with in a paper by William Vanderbu?f 5 . 



1 

William Vanderbok, ^Indiana Town Project: Some Demographic 

Char Act eristics." Chapter I in this volume. 

? 

William Vanderbok, "Influence in Three Rural Communities: An 

Exposition of a New Approach." Chapter X in this volume. 

3 

George Balch, "Power lee snees i Objective and Subjective." 
Chapter VIII In this volume. John Pishel, "!?odernity. Ideology 
and Political Competence in Three Small Towns." Chapter I? in 
this volume. 

U 

John Pi^el, "Urban Places, Services, and the Concept of 
Conminity." Chapter III in this volume. 

5 

Cit .. "Influence in Biree Rural Communities: An Exposition 

of s New Approach. " 
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Al«o of interest was the (Question of stability of tne leadership 
structTire both over tine and between situations of a threatening 
and a non- threatening nature; this was investigated in a paper 
by David Hadley^. Partly due to the interesting findings in 
these two previous studies, this researcher has become quite 
Interested in the dynamics which lie behind the expectations the 
community holds for one of its leaders. It is out of this concern 
that the research reported here was carried out during the summer 

of 1966. 

In order to investigate the phenomena of commonity leadership 
in any structired way, it is necessary to first define some of the 
key conc^ts of community leadership. A community leader is 
defined as one who wields power. Power, in turn, is defined to 
be that attribute of a persoii which enables him to potentially 
modify the behavior of a person or a groi^ of persons. In the 
terms of this paper, power is meastired by determining the 
expectations of each elite member for each other elite meniber's 
attempts to modify the behavior of other persons* on a specific 
issue area. 



6 

David Jfedley, "Cory and Centerpoint Revisited: An Sctension 

of an 1E?srliei' Analysis of Influence Structures in Two Rural 
Communities." Chapter XI in this volume. 
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Hi« quMtloB* that eontiuttally raappaar, bovwvar hava to do 
with the aoclal aoureaa of poniilty povor In thin papor wm will 
Invoatlfata throa broad claaaaa of rariablaa ahlch ara oparatiooallaad 
into four apaclflc Indaxaa around .ahlch our hypothaaaa ara foiuad 
lhaaa claaaaa of aarlablaa, or factora. ara approval, alloaabla 
latitude of action, and Po—unicationa availability Approval nay 
ba dafinad aa tha avaraga atrangth of poaitiva evaluation any given 
actor racaivaa fzon tha rent of tha elite over the entire range of 
actiona ahich ara poaitivaly evaluated by tha raat of tha elite 
The allowable latitude of action ia dafinad to ba tha range of actiona 
that ara poaitivaly evaluated by tha raat of tha elite CoMunicatiana 
availability ia dafinad aa tha total aaKNut of connunicationa engaged 
ia by tha actor under iavaatigation Tbronghout thia paper tha word 
aubjact will be taken to naan tha paraon which ia i^iag inquired 
alKnit in tha quaationaaira Tha word raapondant will ba undaratood 
to ba tha individiMl aaawaring the quaationnaira 

Tha rauaindar of tha paper will explain tha inatrunantation uaad 
to naaaura thaaa factora in one anall town elite and praaant inter- 
ralationahipa of tha factora. where they ara of intaraat Additionally 
an attaupt will ba nada to datanira tha ralationahip of any of thaaa 
factora to tha poaition of tha aubjact in tha coaaunity'a laadarahip 



atmctura. 



I 

» 
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StadiM of camnmltf pooor haoo eoae«itnitod priaurily oa rmatL- 

f 

OTdmrimg eoMUBity ollto MifeMV la toiBO of potoatiol pooor Ibo 
raak ordoriac kaa bmm doao ia aotaral aaya, aad aa havo do— it 

tlMoodi tko aodlfiod ropatatic— 1 todoadPio daaeribad hf lilliaa 

Taadorbok ia hia papar littla t aaaara h haa baaa doaa. 

I 

! koaavar. to iaolata tto aoaaoaa of eo—ity poaar. Fiaa tka 

j 

aocial payaltflocy litaratara, h em mwmr aavaral pnaiaiac hypotbaaaa 
eaa bo faaad that hava baaa fairly aall aabataatiatad ia aaall-croap 
aapariaaatatioa. Tbia aaik hm lad to tba ooaelaaio— that high 
p oaa r iadiridoala ara bettor liked aad baaa a taa daae y to iaitiata 
aora eoaaBaiaatioa than thair loa poaar paara. ddditio— lly, it 
eaaaad to tbia rasaarobar that tba iadiridoal abo poeaaaaad eem- 
paratiaaly larga aaooate of iaflaaaea aoald alao be alloaad aora 
l' fraadoa of aetioa by his poors lbs— sappositio— lad to tba 

fofBStioa of tba foUaaiag aoaeaptaal kypotbasas. 



A) 



(1) da iadiridoal aha raaks high oa tba ropatatic— 1 
poaar iadas aill also raak kigk aa iaitiatioa of 
ooaaaai— t loa . 

(2) Aa iadirid— 1 aha raaks high oa tka raputatio— 1 
poaar iadas aill also raak kigk ia cu as unt — tio— 



raeaiaad froa attars. 



B) Cl) iki iadirid— 1 abo raaks high oa tka raputatio— 1 
poaar iadas aill also ba oooparatiaaly kigbly 
approaad of by his poors for aay aeeaptabla aetioa 
ka tak— . 
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C) (1) Mk iadiviAMl nate higk on thm raputatioaal 
power iadoB will bo olloood a eoaporatiroly vlda 
raocf of octtoa oa oaj gtroa oitoatloa. 

a eoaaataaaoa of tho abova by p o t ba a la, it aoald alao ba aspaetad 
that tba faetora of aaaaBaieatioaa availability, approval, aad 
alloaabla latitada of aetioa aoald ba ralatad. lha aora iataraatiof 
of tbaaa aapactad ralatioaabipa caa ba atatad ia tba folloaiac 
additioaal cawaptaal bypotbaaaa: 

A) <3) A paraaa aha iaitiataa a largo aaouat of erwinln atioa 

oill toad to ba yp provad of by bia paara 

(4) A par a oB abo ia tba raeipiaat of a largo aaoaat of 
aoHaaiaatioao aill toad to ba a pp r ovad of by bia 

B) (S) A p araaa abo ia a pprova d of by bia paa ra aill toad to 

ba alloaad a aida latitada of aetioa. 

la ordar to aaaoara tba variablaa oaad ia tba abova bypotbaoia, 
a aadal, daaliaail by foy Jackaoa for aaaaoriag groop aapaetatioaa aaa 

Q 

adaptad for tbia roaaareb* fba Batora Fotaatial Itodai ia a tao- 
diaaaaioaal aodal origiaally daaigaad for iavaatigatiag aoia 
atraetoraa, tba too diaaaaioaa baiag aetioa aad avaloatioa. A aoabar 
of paoapaetiva aetioaa that tba aabjaet ooald taka ara liatad aitb aa 
appr oval-diaapproval aeala aaaoeiatad aitb aaob of tbaa. lhaa, tba 
raapoadaat ia givaa tba opportoaity to eater bia avaloatioa of aaob 
aetioa aaparataly. If tbaaa aetioaa ora aealad to foia a 
eoatianoB froa oaa aetioa oBtraaa to aaotbar, it ia poaaibla to plot 

^Jay Jadcaon, Vomativa Regalation of Aathoritativa Bahavior^* 

fha Mdcing of Beeiaiona* Ha* Williaa J* Qora and f*W* IlfaoB, ffoa 
Proas, lav tork, 
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In a ttro^dinensional space the ^aph of one IndlTidoal's evaluation 
of another. 

Although any nunher of Interesting Indices can he derived 
from sudi a graph, two In particular are used to operationalize the 
variables of approval and allosahle latitude of action. The 
approval variable is interpreted as the average distance betifeen 
the uortlon of the graph liiieh is above Ihe neutral line and the 
neutral line itself. The allosable latitude of action is opera- 
tionalized as the distance between the points where the graph 
crosses the neutral line at the ends of the area above the line. 
Thus, it is possible to derive an index idiich gives the median 
approval of each respondent for each subject, as well as another 
index shich gives the latitude of action the respondent would allow 
each subject to take. By obtaining these scores from eadi respond- 
ent in the elite sasipled on all other members of the elite, it is 
possible to accumulate and average the apnroval and allowable 
latitude of action for each elite meniber as determined by his peers. 

In our research in one of the small tosns, these scores were 
obtained with an instrument structured in a situational manner. 
First, a statement was made of the situation in idiich the answers 
were to cast. Six situations were used, and the first was as 
foil ovs « 

The town board has before it a plan which would bring 
a natural gas line into your town. A vote will be 
taken on the plan at the board's next meeting. 

The instructions given to the respondent were as follows: 

How woTild you feel toward John Doe ( name of 
another influential ) if he did each of the 
following in response to this situation? 
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(Indicate how you wculd feel toward him by placing 
a nark through the line below each possible action 
listed below. The distance fTon either end of the 
line indicates how strongly you approve or dis- 
approve of hilt for talcing that action* ) Please 
keep in nind at all tines the nane of the person 
ehoB you are considering* 

The actions, each followed by the six-centlneter continuun for 
indicating the respondent's answer, were as follows and were 
generally unlfona in their content for all six situations: 

1. If he refused to talk to or associate with 
anyone sho opposed the plan for the natural 
gas line* 

2* If he fomed a connilttee to support the plan* 

3* If he publicly stated, as in a speech to a 

local organisation, that he supported the plan* 

U* If he told his friends and those who asked him 
that he supported the plan but Bade no public 
statement* 

5* If he privately st^orted the plan for tlie 

natural gas line but spoke of his support only 
in private and confidential conversation with 
his closest friends* 

6* If he remained neutrcd* 

7* If he privately opposed the plan but spoke of 
his opposition only in private axid confidential 
conversation with his closest friends* 
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8. If told hU friOBdo and thooo oho Mkod hla th^t ho 
oppoood tho ploh for tho BOturol coo lino but nodo no 
piiblie ototOMot. 

9 If ho pnhlioly otatod that ho oppoood tho plan for tho 
natural fan lino. 

10. If ho foiBOd a oo—ittoo to oppoao tho plan. 

11. If ho rofnaod to talk to or aaaooiato with anjono oho 
van in favor of tho natural gaa lino plan 

Aa ia ohrioua, thoao pooaihlo aotiona rango along a eootinuun fron 
hoing atvongly in favor of tho plan to boing atrongly oppoood Thua, 
it ia poaaiblo to dovolop tho latum Fatontial graph fron tho anaoora 
to thoao fuoationa, and thorofvun dorivo tho indieoa of approval and 
allorablo Utitudo of action for oaeh olito nanbor. 

timrttkmr aoetlon of tho fuoationnairo oaa doaignod to oporationaliao 
tho oonnunioationa variabloa that arv uaod in tho hypothoaoa. With 
mgard to oaoh aituation and ovary othor olito n m ha r, ovory n m b or of 
tho olito aanplo oaa aahod to liat fron throo to aix individuala tho 
aUbjaet undor oonaidomtion oould talk to eoneoming tho iaauo undor 
oonaidoration. Tho raopandant oaa aakod tc rank ordor tho pooplo 
liatod ia tho ordor of tho likolihood that tho poraon oould actually 
bo oonnuaicatod oith. If tho roovnoidont nanad aix individuala oith 
Oban tho aubjoot oould bo likoly to comamicato, tho first nontionod 
UM given ain pointa and tho a o e ond fivo and so on until tho last oaa 
givon ono. If only thfoo nmaa ooro given, tho first nontionod oould 
roeoivo throo pointa, tho ascend too, and tho laat^ono. Tho points 
thus tabUlrtod ooro ontorod into tho appropriato coll in a natrix 
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with the rows representing those peonle nominated by the respondent 
and the columns representing the subjects* This matrix was then 
summed down columns and across rows to give totals which were 
interpreted as indices of cOTnunications initiation and communi- 
cations reception, respectively* 

finally, the reputational power index was derived from 
another section of the questionnaire in idiich each individual in 
the elite saorole was asked to predict every other elite member's 
probable action on the given situation* The prediction is made by 
maxicing a line across an eleven centimeter continuum labeled with 
an acti<m number every centimeter which corresponds to one of the 
possible actions given in the Return Potential section of the 
questionnaire* 

Prom this section of the instrument two more indices are 
directly forthcoming* The first, called the response index, is 
determined by dividing the number of times a person is not predicted 
to remain neutral by the total nuniber of respondents on each 
situation* The second is called the intensity index and is arrived 
at by adding the distances of each response from the neutral point 
on the continuum and dividing by the total ntmber of responses* These 
indices indicate a subject's propensity to take some part in a 
situation (response index), as well as giving an indication as to 
how strong that response will, in fact, be (intensity index)* These 
two indices are then multiplied to give a resultant index, called 
the effectiveness index, which operationalizes the concept of 
cormninity power* This index enables the researcher to construct an 
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interval scale on shich individuals in a connninity can be placed 
on the basis of the perceptions and past experience of their peers, 
who have themselves been chosen on the basis of a nulti-staged, 
issue oriented, reputational design* 

All of these sections of the (piestionnaire were administered 
to l 6 out of 19 of an elite chosen on the basis of similar work 
done a year earlier in the sane snail town* The first cycle of 
interviews used two situation*; having to do with natural gas being 
made available to the town and the consolidation of the local 
school. Ten people were then chosen to represent the elite on the 
basis of their sociometric positions of hi^ reception of communi- 
cations* Ibur more situations were then administered to these ten 
people to obtain still more information concerning the community's 
leadership structure* The raw data was then computer processed to 
derive the indices as defined above (See Table II )• Hegression 
techniques were used to assess the relationships in the data and 
test the hypotheses* The remainder of the paper will present those 
results* 
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Hio •tatlBtle us«d to ovalustd th« iwlatlonshlp botvMH tb« 
varlablM was tha palnioBisl rwcraaslon, irtiicb attaapts to fit a 
curva up to tha tltth dagraa . In no oaaa a a on c tha wariablaa uaad 
bata was tbara a sltnlf leant ralatlonsblp of blgbar than first ordar, 
so only tha corralation and tha slgnlflcanea of tha first ordar 
ralationahlpa will daalt with balow. lha hypothasaa will ba 
traatad in tla >rdar of thair oceuranea in tha first saction of tha 
papar. 

A) (1) Tbara will ba a posltiwa corralation batwaan tha 

affaetiwanaas indas and tha eoaannieationa initiation 
indax. 

Tha corralation batwaan tha indax of c oannicationa initiation 
and tha affaetiwanaas index is .42068 with an F walue of 16-23151, 
wh'Ach is slfnifleant with 72 d agraa a of fraadon at tha .001 lawal. 
Thus tbara is fairly food avidanea that bypothaais A) (1) is in fact 
true for tha alita in tha town studiad. On tha otbar hand, it is 
intaraatinA to nota that only about 17.2% of tha warianca in tha 
raaponaa indax can ba aeoountad for by tha ooanunieationa initiation 
indax. 

A) (2) Tbara will ba a poaitiwa corralation batwaan tha 

affaetiwanaas indax and tha t uanunieationa recaption 
indax. 



Additionally, tha corralation batwaan tha indax of oaanunications 
recaption and tha affaetiwanaas indax is wary aiailar at 41916, also 
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sl^ifleant at the *001 lerel with an T 'value of l6*19S76* The 
eoanninieatlons initiation index is correlated with the oomunica- 
tions reception index onlj at ehich would seen to indicate 

that the two indices are explaining different segments of the 
variance in the effectiveness index* The correlations hetween the 
sociometric information and the effectiveness index are to he ex- 
pected, in that the latter index is constructed on the basis of 
communitj expectations for an individual's action on a given issue* 
and the majority of the action possibilities are communications 
oriented* On the other hand* it is important to note that probably 
much less than half of the variance in the effectiveness index is 
explained by the communications variables* idiich indicates that 
there are other important factors involved in this indicator of 
community leadership* 

B) (1 ^ There will be a positive correlation 
between the effectiveness index and 
the approval index* 

The correlation between the index of approval and the effect 
tiveness index is -*06062 with an T value of *49715* the 

evidence is that t.l.sre is almost no relationship between approval 
and conmanity leadership as operationalized in the effectiveness 
index* 

C) (1) There will be a positive correlation 
between the effectiveness index and 
allowable latitude of action index* 

The correlation between the allowable latitude of action index 
and the effectiveness index was -*09066 with an 7 value of *62961* 
There seems to be no relationship between the freedom of action 
given an individual and his position on the reputational power Index* 
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Before atte’nptlng to evaluate theee tvo null hypotheses, however, 
some li^ht my be shed by exanining some of the subsidiary hypotheses. 



A) (3) There will be a positive correlation 
between the comnunications initiation 
index the aoproval index* 

The correlation between the approval index and the comrauni- 
catlons Initiation index is -.U1030 with an ? value of 15.38431, 
significant at the .XI level. This highly significant correlation 
confirms the neentloci of the hypothesis. In other words, a person 
who initiates a large amount of communications will tend to be 
disapproved of by his peers. There seesw to be a feeling among 
the elite that some individuals can be too vigorous in their 
initiation of comnunications. It mi^t be fhrther speculated 
that the instances causing the negative correlation between 
coBBunications initiation and approval were predominantly different 
instances from those that caused the positive correlation between 
communication initiation and reputational power. This supposition 
is borne out by the fact that there is no significant correlation 
between approval and repf^itational power* Thus it ni^t be said that 
those individuals who are disapproved of for initiating connunl- 
cations are not the same people who rank high on both the reputatiooal 
power index f»Tid the communications initiation index. It is only in 
the speculative nanner that any link can bo found between approval 
And reputational power* 

A) (4) There will be a positive correlation 
between the communications reception 
index and the approval index. 
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Ito MmUtioa h&tmm tkm nummiomtloam Mocptioa ladax md 
iadts ia *-.0i619 vitli mi F valna of .OSIIS. Tboro 
Uffi-TT to bo lolotiMMhip botooMi tbo op^TOvol o pofooa loeoiYoo 
«i4 tbo ooMHoiootioao divootod ot bia. It Miot bo ootod tbot thio 
io aot o foUod oiMpirUmi: that la, a aospariOMi oonrolatiac tbo 
ai—iaatlna pattoia vitb tbo approval iataaaity of oao dyad at a 
tlBO. Tbaa it la aot dlraatly poaaiblo to aay that tbo laek of 
anafliiMtlnp of ***• bypo t ba a ta ia at odda oitb tbo litoraturo that 
baa foMkI a atMf aoUttoubip batoooa affoot atnwtara aad oMHMBlea 
pattaaaa. AU that la ladloatod boro la that tbo poaaooa aoat 
bl^y ippoTTr of as tbo avavapo by tbalr paara la tbo ollto ato aot 
Ubaly to bo tboaa paiaoM to pboM Boat of tba aooHalcatloaa aao 
dinatad bf tba allta aa a i*ola. 

B) <S> IbOfO alll bo a poalUvo aonraiatlaa bataaaa tba 

ippooval iadv Mid tbo allooabla Utltado of aetloa 
ladaa. 



Tba aovfolaUoa botooi tba alloa^la latltoda of aetloa lades 
aad tba appiovai | a^ ia 4.45471 vltb aa F valaa of 15.50PS1, Mob 
la al^Oflcaat at tba .001 laval. Bofo agala tbo ralatloaOblp la tba 
maiaa of abat bypotbaalaod, la that It appoara that a pavaoa eho 
la ap pmfo d of by bla paoia will, la fact, be allowed a aaaller 
Moaat of fiaedoa la bla aotloaa. Ibla la peibapa a raaalt of a aoaa 
eryatalllaed espeatatloa ataaetiure for tba peraoa ^ la blfbly approved 

of. 

Maaillaaa to aay, tba raaalta preaoated above do aot ooaflm tbo 
theory advaaeed earlier that two aooreoa of ooaauBlty power are approval 
aad eoivaratlvely large aaowata of froedoa to act la dlffereat ways. 
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Th«f« AM thr— sigiLlfieaat patterns that aaa rg a froa tha analyala. 

Tha flrat pattan to ba daait with la tha obvloua gap bataaa n thaaa 
fladiacB and tha aaall croup studlaa dona by tha aoelal payeholofiata . 
Tha aanaar la ableh thla data aaa analyaad, aa aaa polntad out aarllar 
in tha papar, nay ba tha raaaon for thla eonfl^ot. Wa ara noa In tha 
pfoeaaa of analyslnc tha data dyadlealiy to find out If thla la, In 
fact, tha raaaon for tha aaaadnc oontradlctlon . 

Saeond, It la Intaraatlng to nota tha too nagatlva eorralatlona , 
tha flrat bataaan tha paivlaalbla latltuda of action Indax and tha 
approval Indax and tha aaeond bat aa a n tha approval Indax and tha 
iiii—iiilinl r mu Initiation Indax. Tha apparant lack of tha unldaBan- 
alonallty that aaa axpaetad hara polnta out olaarly uhat a factor 
analyala of thaaa varlablaa and othara alao darlvad trem tha aaaa data 
■ada quita apparant. Thara aaan to ba thraa daflnlta faetora la tha 
data, ahleh ara aaarly orthofonal In aatura. Tha flrs^ Ineludaa 
tha raputatlonal poaar Indax and tha aoeloaatle ladlcaa. Tha aaeond 
eontalaa tiia approval Indax and tha othar ralatad ladlcaa darlvad 
ffon tha graph. Tha third eontalaa tha pamlaalbla latltuda of action 
indax and Ita ralatad varlablaa. Thla auggaata that It nay be 
naeaaaary to conaldar all of thaaa faetora In order to aeeurataly 
avaluata tha laadarahlp atruetura of a toon. Ad attanpt aaa nada In 
tha analyala to utlllaa tha faetor acoraa fron tha factor analyala 
to aaalgn poaltlona In tha laadarahlp atruetura, aalghtad according 
to the anount of varianea each faetor explained. Tha raaultlng rank- 
ordered Hat aaanad plaualbla to tboaa aho had an aqyalntanea In tha 
toon, and a fortheonlng paper alll deal alth thla prol3l«i. 

Third, and parhapa noat Intaraatlng. thara la no ralatlonahlp 
betvean tha raputatlonal poaar Index ahleh aa have called the 
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effectiv6QMe index and either the approval index or the allowable 
latitude of action index* While this could mean that apnroval and 
freedom of action are not attributes of a community influential, 
this researcher would not want to make that statement on the basis 
of the data presented above* It would be well to assess the 
reputational power index itself* AH this index can be said to 
measure is the elite's expectations for the subjects expected 
actions in a given situation* It makes no attempt to deal with 
the problem of the subject's success or failmre in the actions 
that are predicted* Thus, an individual mi^t score very hi^ on 
the effectiveness index because he would be likely to take strong 
action in a given situation* But since there is no measure of his 
probable success at that action, we have no measure of his actual 
impact* Qierefore, the effectiveness index mi^t be more aptly 
called an intensity of action index* There is no necessary connec- 
tion between this index and actual success at wielding nower in 
tho community* Since the theory presented above is concerned with 
effectiveness of leadership, it nay be that the dependent variable 
does not in fact measure this, and this is the reason that the 
theory was not substantiated* 

finally, the study as a whole suggests that another 1 ok 
needs to be taken at the nroblem of operationalizing the concept 
of community power* The three patterns mentioned above reinforce 
each other in leading to the conclTision that we still do not 
understand very well the dynamics of community influence auid 
farther suggest that it nay be valuable to press somewhat more 



assiduoualy into the prohlen of fjetting a working understanding of 
this uhenonenon which will enable us to at least operationalize 
the concept in a manner more intuitively satisfying. 



ATTITUDES TOWARDS LAW ENFORCEMENT 
IN A SMALL TOWN: 

A Study of Personal and Depersonal Values 



Paul Allen Beck 



IN TRODUCTION: 

An important, but too often u'lmentioned, pr? cipie of research 
is t}iat the researcher can never detach himself wholly fr(.ia the 
situation which he is analyzing. In other words, a certain number 
of predispositions always enter and serve to guide research. Most 
often these predispositions ar'.- embodied in the hypotheses which are 
advanced for empirical testing. It aiust be said that this is a 
vital part of any research. All of us have certain feelings about 
the structure of things which we see around us. It is from these 
feelings that our hypothese shoxild be formulated so that they do 
have some basis for being initiated. Once these feelings have been 
recognized, it is then highly important for the researcher to outline 
his predispositions and trace the route over which he followed them to 
their validation or rejection. 

This is the course I propose to follow in my research. First, I 
shall outline the theory (my predispositions) underlying my hypotheses 
in the form of a model of sorts. Second, I shall state the hypotheses 
and their supporting structures, along with setting out the framework 
in which they have been tested. Third, I shall analyze the data which 
my empirical study has provided me. This will allow me to return to my 
initial predispositions bearing evidence — evidence which will cause me 
to accept them, reject them, or alter them in some way or another. 
Fourth, I shall express certain intuitive feelings derived from the work 
I did. These feelings can not be supported by any evidence. Thus, they 
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must be offered only as predispositions for another time* It might be 
said that they are postdispositions which will serve to refine the 
aiodel of the sitiiation which I saw* 

PART OWE ; THEORETICAL STRUCTURE 

My initial dispositions towards the town of Cory came fron 
several sources: numerous trips there at which time I was able to dis- 
cuss the town with some of its residents^ talks with other researchers 
idio had studied the town^ and contact with some of the literature de- 
scribing comparable towns* 

I conceptuallEed Cory^ defined as the Cory mailing area^ as a lural 

i 

sub-culture in an urban culture; a sub-culture which has basis in the 

*■ 

past* This distinction can be better visualised by means of a model with- 
in a model* The clrcumseriblng model is that of the urban culture 
which dominates the United States* Cory must be considered as a part 
of this model because it must interact with the rest of the nation and 
because it can not hope to Isolate Itself from the effects of urbanism* 

It Is likewise instructive to view the culture of Cory as a separate 
culture^ cG.though constituent to It^ this dominant \nrban culture* 

The rural sub-culture of Cory Is as It has been for may years* In It^ 
a premiTsn Is placed \iqpon neighborliness ^ the churchy extended family re- 
latlons^ and other characteristic relationships which serve to differ- 
entiate it from the urban society at l^ge* In shorty Cory Is the scene 
of many of the characteristics of small-town life which have been the 
basis for the so-called rural myth. In order to best describe this rural 
sub-culture^ let me turn to the description of small-town life given by 
Alexis de Tocqueville In his Democracy in America* 
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De Tocqueville discusses almost every aspect of the kind of 
life which he found in America when he came to its shores in 1831. 

For my purposes, however, it is necessary to focus upon only a small 
part of the model which is implicit in his study. Our focus shall 
he upon his description of the admxnist ration of the laws xn America 

While he found the government (l.e., the processes by which 
the laws were made) of the states highly centralized, he described 
the administration of those lavs as decentralized. "The state usually 
employs the officers of the township or the county to deal with its 
citizens." (7:page 83) This, he went on to say, was the sa*ing virtue 
of the American system of goverrjnent. As tyrannical as the legislature 
might become in oiaking the laws, these excesses could always be mitigated 
in the Judicious execution of the laws at the local level. Presumably, 
local officials, knowing their coiaaunities well, could operate with 
great discretion in deciding whether or not to apply a certain law in a 
given situation. 

Later on, I shall characterize this type of administration of the 
laws as personal, meaning a type of administration (or execution) which 
does recognize who the person is in dealing with him and which gives 
p]i* 0 f 0 pen'tial treatment to some, but not to others. It was this personal 
type of administration which served to provide much of the underlying 
current of concensus which de Tocqueville found to prevail in our system 
at that time. "It is not the administrative, but the political effects 
of decentralization that I most admire in America. In the Ikiited States, 
the interests of the country are everywhere kept in view; they are an 
object of solicitude to the people of the whole Union, and every citizen 
is as warmly attached to them as If they were his own." (7:9^) Not only 
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did this foxs of adainiitration aenre aa a check againat majority tyranny, 
but it alao aerred to induce each citizen to participate in hia local 
goYemment. 

To accept de TocqueYllle'a obaerrationa am an adequate deacription 
of local aduiniatration aa it functiona todigr, hoverer, would be erroneoua. 
For, auch a view would Ignore the changea which hare taken place in the 
United Statea aince the early 1830* a, when the comninity bounded ea^rb indi- 
Tldual.^a actiona. Mot long after de TocqueTille departed from our ahorea, 
forcea aet in which were to change the character of American Society. Citiea 
began to grow by leis^a and bounda, atimulated by the tremendoua influx of 
immigranta who came to American ahorea after the Ciril War. People left 
their amall connmitiea to take adwantage of the wealth of opportunities 
in the citiea. By WorJgWar I the forcea of urbanization had iredominated 
in the United Statea. And, by the i960 'a the Ohited Statea vaa approaching 
a point at vhidi it waa aa much urban aa it was rural in thoae days. 

Concomitant with thia urbanization has ariaen a aocial structure 

I 

much different from that which characterized the rural nation about which 
de TocqueYille wrote. The comnuntiy became leaa and leas inq>ortant as a 
boundary to man's actions. The terms "nei^bor" and "friend” lost much of 
their synonomous character. In short, much of one's affairs weare conducted 
on an ii^raomml basis with people the individual did not know. 

The implications of this displacement in interpersonal relations 
for decentralized a^hdnistratloo are obvious. Mo longer can administration 
be carried out effectivelly on a personal basis. Laws can no longer be 
left to the discretion of the loced official for enforcemnt. Administrative 
relationships between neighbors were predicated upon a pattern of social 
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controls which were no longer predominant in society. Since the ordinary 
citizen could not closely scrutinize the loc€d officials, he had to depend 
upon other forces to serve his interests, such eis interest groups and 
political parties. 

These new patterns of interaction (i.e., scrutiny of officials 
through mediating forces) were Juxtaposed upon old patterns of regulation. 
The system had not yet adapted to the change in the society at large. On 
the one hand, government was too complex and too disteuit for the citizen 
to deal with alone; th\is, he came to depend upon these go-betweens. On 
the other hand, the administration of the laws was still left to the 
discretion of the local officials by casting themselves in the role of 
go-betweens. The instrumentcdities of government were captured, especially 
in the large urban areas, in order that they might serve to benefit a 
select few. Local eulninistration became the fief of the political boss 
who controlled it through a complex pattern of trade-offs which served 
as the lubricant for his politicad machine. 

This period of boss rule was particularly characteristic of the 
large cities in the latter half of the nineteenth century. In order to 
correct the abuses brought on by this machine government, a government 
reform movement was started. The cry of the reformers was that the 
making of policy (politics) had to be separated from the execution of 
that policy (administration). Along with this, the reformers advocated 
removing the administsmtors from politics by taking from them their dis- 
cretionary powers. By the turn of the century, the reformers had gained 
the upper hand. The civil service reform which they advocated stymied 
much of the personal administration which had characterized rural America. 
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The effects of the gorenaental re Tons ieposed during this period 
vere felt Mostly in the urban areas of our nation* Rural Aaerica, the 
sanll towns unchanged since de Tocquenlle and seeninglj inmine to all the 
change which had transpired around thea, retained traditional basis of 
a^dnistratiwe relationships* Local officials vere not covered in these 
rural areas by Much of the refon legislation* Because of the rural 
control of the state legislatures* these laws vere enacted specifically 
for the cities and not for the rural areas where, presunably, contaMination 
of the political processes bad not set in* Yet, increasingly, rural 
Anerica cane to be pmetrated by the agents of the refoned ^rsten. Rural 
adainistration cane to be a tvo-tiered systea in idiich two different kinds 
of adainistration vere practiced* 

FOCUS OF THE RESEARCH: 

Froa this broad ccmsideraticm of all adainistration, let us now 
turn to a aore specific inquiry* Let us now deal with lav enforceaant 
in these rural areas, aeaning oriainal law enforceaent and its agents* 

Lav enforceaent in this sense is an excellent exaaple of this tvo-tiered 
systea of adainistration. The county sheriff is the local officer, em- 
bodying a personal type of adainistration* The state police are officers 
predicated iqpon the needs of urbanization, eabodying what I shall later 
calJ. a d^iersonal type of adainistration* 

The state police vere created through the office of the governor, 
in Bost cases, to aeet the deaands upon lav enforceaent posed by in- 
creased urbanization* Because the county sheriff could not adapt to these 
problems as they affected his county, the state police caae aore and aore 
to inject themselves into county lav enforceaent* With the aaas usage of 
the automobile, crime was no 3.ouger confineci to the covnmity in which the 
criminal lived* Outsiders Iiad easy access to t>ie rural areas in which the 
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type of law enforcement which prevailed was quite favorable to their 
criminal activities. Thus, the state police were called upon to handle 
the problems brought into the rural area from the outside. Their entrance 
into the rural law enforcement system had far*reaching effects upon this 
system. 

More important than anything else, the state police brought to these 
rural areas a new type of law enforcement, which I shall ccd.1 "depersonal." 

^y "depersonal" law enforcement, I mean a non-discriminatozy, unbiased- 
type of enforcement whereby the officer does not give preferential treat- 
ment to a person because of his status. Rather, the officer is constrained 
and prevented by means of formal sanctions from enforcing the lav differently 
for different persona. 

Most sheriffs (there are a few exceptions) remained unable to cope with 
the new problems and chose not to face them, leaving this task to the state 
police, "although the increasing complexity of urban life brought important 
administrative reforms to the cities, the rurail Justice system (vent) on 
without substantial revision or adjustment and in the face of social and 
economic chcmges which (were) nothing short of revolutionary." (6:3) Three 
major forces prevailed to prevent the rural Justice system from adapting 
to the new urban "contamination" posed: (a) a cwsistent adherence 

to traditional forms and methods; (b) the full impact of these changes had 
not yet been felt on rural life; and (c) the accepted view that rural ciime 
was not of the magnitude to require highly developed means for control. (6) 

In essence, it seemed almost as if rural America was ignoring the forces 
of urban society, suggesting that nothing had changed and perpetrating a 
myth of rural virtue and urban vice. De Tocqueville*s observations came 
to be more than a description of life at one point in time; they came to be 
the description of a sacred ideal that was only realized in rural America. 
And, rather than trying to adapt to the changes around them, rural America 



withdrew from the mainstream of American life and isolated itself in a 
culture of its own. This culture manifested itself in a number of ways, 
chief among which were the doctrines of grass roots democracy and local 
nuto*.-»fly. "&ifeebled rural Justice (was) thereby protected from vigorous 
revision by popular attitudes on local autonomy.'' (6:279) 

In sumaiy, let me present my predispositions in an explicit model form. 
In the rural areas of the Ihiited States, there is a two~tiered law enforce- 
ment system in regards to the means of enforcing the laws. The sheriff, on 
the one hand, deals with local probl^is in much the same pe*^onal manner 
chat he has always dealt with them. The state police, on the other hand 
founded iq)on a different type of demand, with those problesm imposed 

upon the €urea from the outside in what I have called a depersonal manner. 
Thus, what we have is an arena in idiich there are two types of law enforce- 
ment. It is not surprising, because the rural society feels both cultures, 
that these two types have come to prevail side by side, even though their 
problem-area focuses are theoretically separate. 

PART TWO: THE HYPOTHESES AHD THEIR TESTING STRUCTURES 

I built my hypotheses tq>on this difference between the state police 
and the sheriff. My pretest enabled me to conclude that there really was 
a difference between the two of them concerning the way in which each en- 
forced the law. A state policeman, I found, must be very careful to avoid 
any incidence of favoritism, for such preferential treatment, if exposed, 
would cause him to lose his Job. The sheriff, on the other hand an elected 
official, is dependent upon certain personal backers if he wants to be re- 
elected. He is granted the siqpport of ccmmunity influentials , businessmen, 
and politicians in exchange for certcdn concessions he must take to them 
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from time to time. Furthermore, he is not constrained by formal sanctions 
from giving preferential treatment. The only group to which he can be held 
accountable (in cJ.1 but the most flaigrant of violations) is the public. 

And, even the public expects him to be very considerate of the people and 
circumstances involved each time he acts. They expect him to take the 
matter before a Judge only when all personal and community pressures have 
failed to deter the criminal or, rather, the deviant. 

From this perception of the two-tiered law enforcement system in 
Cory, I es^anded qy inquiry. I presumed that those people who had had 
less contact with the dcmiinant urban culture would value the type of personal 
law enforcement practiced by the sheriff since they were aware only of pre- 
vailing rural conditions. But-y as the person became more and more exposed 
to urban culture, I presiimed that he would come to value derpersonal law 
enforcement. That is, I felt that depersonal law enforcement values 
would be found in conjunction with urbanization; and, that the more urban 
influence had penetrated the individual, the more he would cling to de- 
personal values. 

However, a test of this hypothesis alone would leave it exposed in 
qy theoretical schema. That is, the hypotheses which support it should 
also be tested. Whereas many things were assumed in qy initial model, a 
few hypothese had to be validated in order to connect this model to my 
central hypotheses. These connecting hypotheses were structured into 
my questionnaire; hereafter, I shauLl refer to them as the "internal 
checks" on my reasoning. 

First, I had hypothesized that the people in Cory did, in fact, 
perceive a difference between the two law enforcement officers; To 
measure this difference in perception as to how each enforced the same 
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lavs, I included a section in my questionnaire which sought to indicate 
which of the two was prone to show greater favoritism. Second, I had 
hypothexized (again, implicitly) that the people would indentify with and 
depend upon that officer who best represented the values they held. This 
required two sets of questions; the first determining what values the 
respondents themselves held, the second asking them whom they would 
contact when they needed a law enforcement officer. 

I also attempted to structure several controls into my questionnaire. 
The most important of these was a check to see whether or not the respondent 
was guilty of holding any personal bias against a certain officer. Another 
was a check on the second of the two preceding hypotheses; there, I asked 
the respondent to indicate which of the two officers was most capable of 
handling the problems of Cory. 

The content of the research will be presented as a series of hypotheses 
in order that testing may proceed more syst^atically. I hypothesized first 
that there would be some dispersion between scores. This is an essential 
step because it indicates that the rural sub-culture is not a culture in it- 
self but rather a part of a larger culture which transmits certain values 
to the former. Then, I hypothesized a positive rank correlation between 
the respondent's ranking on an urbanization index and his ranking upon the 
lav enforcement vcLLue index. 

In order to test the preceding research hypotheses, it is best to 
formulate them into a null hypothesis-alternative hypothesis form; 

(1) Ho: None of the respondents accept the values which characterize 

personal lav enforcement. 

Ha: Some of the respondents accept the values which characterize 
personal law enforcement. 

(2) Ho: None of the respondents accept the v€tlues which characterize 

depersonal law enforcement. 
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Ha: Some of the respondents accept the values which characterize 

depersonal law enforcement. 

(3) Ho: There is a significant negative correlation or no significant 

correlaticwi between a low urbanization score and personal law 
enforcement values. 

Ha: There is a significant positive correlation between a low 

urbanization score and personal law enforcement values. 

(U) Ho: There is a significant negative correlation or no significant 

correlation between a high urbanization score and depersonal 
law enforcement values. 

Ha: There is a significant positive correlation between a high 

urbanization score and depersonal law enforcer^ent values. 

The test of correlation used for these two variables was Kendall's 
tau; it was to be significant at the .05 level, which means that I have 
selected the less restrictive of the two most comnon levels of significance. 

I feel justified in allowing my alpha to equal .05 becaxise I am not interested 
any more in rejecting a true hypothesis than I am in failing to reject a 
false hypothesis. Consequently, I am taking the middle road. 

Kendall's tau was used here because the assumptions which underlie 
the data which I have collected require a non-parametric test of correlation. 
Both of the indices which I use are ordinal in nature. That is, neither is 
based upon the assumption that the data is isonorphic, or that the successive 
intervals between the classes are equal. I can riOt assume, with my data, 
that the difference of one between scores on either scale means just half 

as much as a difference of two, and so on... 

Since I was dependent upon the urbanization score as it had been 
determined already, the population from which I selected my sample was 
composed only of those having urbanization scores. Also, I reduced 
the i>opulation even more by deleting all those under twenty-two years of 
age (the lower limit of one of the age classes.) The residual of one 
hundred and seventy- four people was my population. By use cf a table of 
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random numbers, I selected sixty of those people. The first forty 
selected were my sample; the other twenty were replacements for any of 
the forty whom I could not interview. Out of the forty people whom I 
picked to be interviewed, I was unable to interview six. Five of these 
were refusals, euid the sixth was out of town for the entire summer. 

A comment must be interjected at this time concerning the randomness 
of my sample. While I used a random manner in the selection of my sample 
from the population, the resulting sample was by no means random. Rather 
than a random sample of all people over twenty-two in the town of Cory, 
it was a random sample of all those having urbanization scores. F*urther— 
more, the fact that I could not interview six of the first forty precludes 
any conclusion that I got even a random sample of those with urbanization 
scores. 

The instrument which I used to collect ny data was a fifty-item 
questionnaire, which I personally administered to all but three of the 
respondents. These three were given the questionnaire by another re- 
searcher, who was extensively briefed before administering it. (See 
Appendix A for the scoring system and a critique of the questionnaire.) 

PART THREE: DATA AMALYSIS AND HYPOTHESIS TESTING 

The culmination of empirical research is an analysis of the data 
gathered in order to accept or reject the propositions which were tested. 
All of the observations offered in this section are supported by data. 

Let me first direct vay attention to those hypotheses which I 
termed "internal checks." First, I had proposed that the respondents 
would perceive a difference in the degrees of favoritism exhibited by 
the two officers in the course of their duties. Thirty-two of forty 
respondents substantiated my presumption by expressing the feeling that 
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the sheriff would be prone to show more favoritism. Only one respondent 
of the forty felt that the two officers would show favoritism in an equal 
number of cases. The other seven felt that there was no difference in the 
relative amounts of favoritism the two would be prone to show. Thus, my 
initial presumption was correct: most of the people with whom I dealt did 
perceive a distinction between the ways in which the two officers did 
their duties. The sheriff was viewed as a personal law enforcement officer 
while the two state policemen in the area were viewed as depersonal law 
enforcement officers. 

Second, 1 had proposed that the people would depend upon that law 
enforcement officer who best represented the values they held towards law 
enforcement. Hy data did not support this proposition. Most of the 
respondents were found to hold depersonal values towards law enforcement. 
Nineteen respondents had perfect value scores (seventeen) and only five 
had extremists, three felt that the sheriff would exhibit favoritism, 
while two felt that he would not. Thus, Just over hsQ,f of them perceived 
the differentiation which I had proposed. It is of interest, furthermore, 
that of the nineteen with perfect depersonal scores, six felt that the 
the sheriff showed no favoritism. The fact that this hypothesis was not 
validated makes my central hypothesis quite tenuous. For, how can 1 say 
that people with a greater contact with urbanism hold depersonal values 
if many do not perceive a difference between the two sets of values? I 
must look elsewhere for attachments to either sheriff or state police. 

My data allows me to make additional observations upon this proposition. 
As indicated previosuly, there was a considerable lack of correlation 
between law enforcement values, attitudes towards which officer was depended 
upon most, and a third variable — an attitude tcvj^rds which officer was the 
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most capable. Sixteen respondents felt that the state police were better 
able to handle the problems of Clay County than the sheriff; six felt that 
the two officers were equally capable; and, eighteen felt that the sheriff 
was better able to handle these problems. Of the sixteen who thought that 
the state police were better able, however, only seven said they would con- 
tact the state police if they were in trouble. In all, only nine respondents 
said they would contact the state police when they needed a law enforcement 
officer. From this data one conclusion is obvious: the people- of Cory 
depend heavily upon the sheriff for law enforcement aid. The reason for this 
dependence, however, is not as obvious. Less than half of the respondents 
felt the sheriff was best able to handle the problems in Cory, while most 
of them held law enforcement values which were opposed to those they perceived 
him to represent. It is clear that neither of these offer sufficient reason 
to cause them to depend upon the sheriff as they do. 

I did control for any personal biases towards the officers. An 
examination of the data showing the four characteristics of each officer 
shows no patterned feelings towards any of them; except that most people 
felt that both officers were either average or above average in each of these 
qualities. If any conclusion is to be reached from this data, it is that 
the state police were ranked a little bit higher. The mean score for the 
state police was U7.T5, while the mean score for the sheriff was 53.75. 

These scores are remarkably high when one realizes that the lowest possible 
mean score would be forty and the highest possible mean score one hiondred 
and twenty. 

With this subsidiary analysis finished, it is now time to focus upon 
my central hypothesis: that there would be a positive correlation between 
the urbanization score and the law enforcement value score. Testing by 



means of Kendall's tau, the correlation was found to be -0.050. This 
correlation was found to be not significant at the .05 level, but it is 
significant at the .10 level. Propositions one and two, which were only 
preliminaries to the central propositions, were validated. But, both 
of my principle propositions must be rejected. From the date, I must 
conclude that there is no correlation between tie urbanization score and 
the law enforcement score. 

While iny central propositions were rejected in the empirical testing 
of them, I feel that the reasons for this rejection do not lie with the 
conclusion that there is no real connection between the two vcui'iables. 

In other words, what I am saying is that other factors may have intervened 

so as to render the two variables unmeasured in the sense in which I wanted 
to use them. 

This reasoning is justified when one looks at the range of both the 
urbanization and the law enforcement value scores. Neither of them is 
spred out so that it approaches a normal distribution. High score for the 
former is twenty-nine and 2ow score is nineteen, indicating a spread of 
ten. The mean of thejse scores is 2l*.175, and all of the scores lie well 
within one standard deviation from the mean (12.65). A glance over the 
instrument which was used to determine these scores indicates why so little 
spread was registered. The urbanization score seems to be useless for 
comparing people of the same culture. Rather, it seems to be a cross- 
cultural comparison in texms of how urban or rural a culture is in relative 
tanas. If I am to use this score, I must be careful to use it only for 
comparison purposes and not as an absolute indicator. 

My questionnaire also failed to record the kind of differentiation 
amon^^ values that I desired. There should have been more questions in 
order to elicit a diversity of values. Instead, it was structured so 
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that two respondents with somewhat similar values might score the same* 
Furthermore, in administering it, I felt that those people who deviated 
just a few points from the top score either misinterpreted some of the 
questions or saw nuances of meaning that I had not intended them to see. 

This lack of differention is obvious when one looks at the range of 
scores which I received. Nineteen of the forty respondents registered 
perfect depersonal value scores (IT). Fourteen more were within four 
of this score — less than a standard deviation away. And, since my data 
was ordinal in nature, the value of a difference of four can not be 
determined accurately. There were only three scores at the other extreme — 
less than five points. Instead of the bimodal distribution that I had 
hoped to receive, I got one skewed to the left. 

Bec€isue neither of these indices recorded the kind and range of 
scores which I desired, I have not given up the hope that my central 
propositions are essentially valid. It is evident that I failed to give 
these propositions the operational test I had intended to give them. 

PART FOUR; POSTDISPOSITIONS, CONCLUSIONS REACHED WITHOUT DATA TO SUPPORT 
THm 

Understanding need not terminate with the limits of the data. There 
are certsdn perceptions I have gained by doing this research that can not 
be backed up by data. These perceptions are drawn from certain interrelations 
among ray data which can not be explained from data. They will be presented 
in the context of ray rural model, serving to refine it and to bring it more 
into line with what I saw in Cory. 

The skeleton of my model is basically unchanged. Cory lies in what I 
have called a rurad sub-culture. This sub-culture is anchored, unmoving 
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in a turbulent river of urbanization. The dominant culture of our nation 



is, indeed, an urban one, based upon urban norms and values which 
are a great deal different than many of the norms and values which 
ch€uracterized America in de Tocqueville's day. Yet, in Cory as in many 
comparable small towns, the norms and values which characterized de 
Tocqueville's America are still extant. They live on, but they have no 
been able to escape all of the change around them. The overwhelming 
rush of the river of urbanization is quickly eroding the small island 
anchored in its midst. 

It is the extent to which urbanization forces are wearing down rural 
America that I underestimated. I presumed that the urban influence upon 
the rural sub-culture would produce a certain amount of dynamism in my 
model as it induced a transition from rural life to urban life. Yet, I did 
not presume that the rural sub-culture, while appearing unaltered on the 
Siirface, could edso be dynamic. 

The vadues and attitudes of the people of Cory au:e undergoing a 
transition from rural oriented to urban oriented. It is the rural myth 
itself which is not surviving the rush of the river of urbanization. The 
rural people, as a whole, perceive the changes occurring around them and are 
adapting their lives to fit these changes. In this sense, the need to 
perpetuate a myth of rural virtue is obviated. 

Yet, while the rural myth is disappearing from their thought, it still 
dominates their actions. These people interact much as they always have. 

It is almost as if they perceive the changes and adapt to them individ\).€dly, 
but, as a group, they ignore them. In this instance, the group or community 
is not the sum of its individuals. Rather, it has a different personality 
altogether. The community and the actions of the people within it towards 
one another are static. 
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In order to try to understand why the rurcd nyth still prescribes 
community interaction, it is instructive to view the small town vis-a-vis 
its ecoi«.omic functions. The change from rural to urban has not forced the 
farmer to alter his mode of life; he is an integred peurt of even an urban 
society. What it has done was to force ther'marginal farmer out of business, 
so that those who remain are quite viable. But, the change from rural to 
urban did have the effect of driving the small town into economic 
obsolescence. The small town has lost its raison d'etre because the 
farmcjr now by-passes it in search of better facilities in the cities. 

Econcmiic obsolescence alone, however, does not bring on this strange 
duality in individual and community action. What does produce this duality 
is a remembrance of how things were in the "good old days," coupled with the 
realization that these days can never return. The rural community is the 
last vestige of the old rural culture. The interactions prescribed r/ 
it can not change until the community itself undergoes jolting change. 

Many people use the rural community as a crutch which they must lean 
on to face the conq)lexities of modem life. To those people the perpetuation 
of the rural myth in small town life is very important. And, as I said 
previously, it is the rural community, above all, which embodies this myth. 
Those who return to the community are those \dio need the myth for support 
in their interactions with others. 

Thus, what was once neighborly interdependence with a large degree 
of self-sufficiency has become a mutually agreed determination to play the 
game as it always has been played and with the same rules, although the 
game has lost much of its meaning. What was >nce a positive desire to inter- 
act within the ccmimunity has become a desparate need for this interaction. 

This is not a need for interpersonal realtions, but rather a need for security 
in face of growing threats to the rural sub-culture. And, having nothing 
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to fall back upon in this time of need except the community, it is the 
comnunity which has come to embody the rural myth. 

The preceding alterations upon my initial model should be taken for 
what they are — intuitive feelings which help me to understand a way of 
life with which I am not too familiar. I really do not know how many 
people fit the pattern which I have Just explicated. S<xne of those \diom 
I interviewed did; others did not. One must be careful not to attribute 
too much wc-'‘ .i to what I have said. The remarks I make should be taken to 
be in the form of a hypothetical model which can only be validated by 
gathering new data in a new inquiry. 

In passing, an important reservation must be made in light of what 
I have described. I may well be overstating my case when I generalize 
to the entire urban sub>culture from my experience in studying a limited 
manifestation of it — the rural law enforcement system. It is apparent to 
me that the lives of the respondents revolve around concerns other than that 
of law enforcement. The incidence of crime in and around Cory is unusually 
low. Thus, most people have had very little contact with the sheriff or 
the state police in vneir law enforcement officer roles. It may be that, 
because of this, ny questionnaire did not tap any deep-seated preconceptions 
or attitudes. I can not help but feel that in order to describe the rural 
sub-culture more accurately I must direct my attention to the individual's 
important concerns. 

PART FIVE: COKCLUDIHG REMARKS 

It is my intention that the preceding inquiry be included in a 
much broader framework: that of the understanding of change. In part 
one I was concerned with the transition from personal to depersonal 
administration. Further along, I studied the effects of this transition 
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upon rural law enforcement, noting that both types of administration 
prevailed in rural America. I observed also that the values which the 
people of Cory held towards law enforcement could not be reconciled with 
the way in which they perceived the sheriff to be doing his job. I 
c'l.'icluded that this striuige duaJ.ism of thought €uid custom lay in a more 
extensive dualism between thought and action in Cory. 

It is indeed unfortunate that change can not ccme without an expensive 
price tag upon it. The residents of Cory today are the ones who must pay 
the price in order that their descendents might enjoy the commodity. Just 
how long this payment period will be depends upon a multitude of factors, 
most of which are outside of the purview of this paper. Yet, in the end, 
the community of Cory must die. In its place must arise a new type of 
community— one founded upon positive relationships between its citizens, 
not one predicated i^on a mutual, almost desparate, necessity to find security 
in each other. 



Ihe Questionnaire 
(See ADD«idlx L) 
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THE SMALL TOWN AND ITS IMAGE 



Nancy Cohen 



Even the most precise academicians, the chemists and 
physicists, have acknowledged the paradoxical and seemingly 
inherent evasiveness of "reality," Yet social scientists in 
mimicry of the greater exactitude of research in the physical 
sciences, have been pursuing a quest for a more difinitive 
reality. Characterized by a seige of rigorous, operational 
definitions and strict methodology, a scrupulous, if somewhat 
simulated adherence to "objectivity" has ensued. However, in 
trying to ignore people's varying perceptions because they are 
so often erroneous, they sometimes seem to be missing the 
cutoff in their struggle toward scientific acceptability. 
Strict confrontations and analyzations of reality are thus 
constantly bemuddled; precautions in measurement are all 
subject to widespread abberations in perception. As important 
as the reality categorically examined by an outside observer 
is the reality as perceived by the inside participants. 
Similarly the multitude of criticisms levied against attitude 
scales often fail to take into account the underlying assump- 
tion of possible, if not prooable, divergence between avowed 
attitudes and subsequent acts. It is, however, this dis- 
crepancy, despite its elusiveness, which merits further 
study; statistical correction for the errors at times being 
inadequate for understanding the phenomenon. 

This is not, however, meant to be a justification of an 
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avoidance defense or ai rationale for sloppy research* If 

anything, the presence of such discrepancies enhances the 

challenge and substantiates the necessity of delving even 

more carefully Into these differing perceptions of reality* 

After observing the foils of such research endeavors, Kenneth 

E* Bouldlng, In a recent publication, proposes that the often- 

used word, "Image"^ be a unifying concept In studying science 

in general and behavior specifically* 

The image lies behind the actions of 
every individual* It counts for the 
growth of every cause* To recognize 
the image Is to begin to understand 
the scientist, the believer, the 
crusader, the soldier*^ 

For example, Arthur Vldlch and Joseph Bensman credit 
Springdale's Image of Itself as a wonderful place to live, 
raise a family, etc* as actually conditioning its way of 

"By constant focus on warm and human qualities in all 
public situations, the public character of the community 
takes on those qualities and, hence, it has a tone distinctly 
different from city life*"^ Individual members of the 
community try t^ "live up to the image," ascribing, at least 
verbally, to the public ideology* Lingering outward 



Kenneth E* Bouldlng, The Image , Ann Arbor, Michigan, U* of 
Michigan Press, 1956* 

2 

Bouldlng, cit* 

3 

Arthur J* Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mass 
Society; Class, Power, and Religion in a Rural Community , 
^Garden ^^ity. New York, Doubleday and Co*, Inc*, 195b, p. 32. 

John Fishel, "Modernity Ideology, and Political Competence 
in Three Small Towns," Bloomington, Indiana, 1966, p* 11. 
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manifestations thus tend to prevent acknowledgement of the 
dissolution of the town’s image of itself, subsequently 
postponing dissolution of the town ’’community.” Thus, the 
•’community” had long been the accepted symbol of peace and 
stability until Sinclair Lewis* brutal expose*— even before 
the statistical methods were available for application. With 
the shattering of the image, life in rural America, no longer 
sacrosanct, has been subject to scientific probing. 

Centerpoint, Indiana, is one of four towns which have 
been research sites for several projects over the past two 
years. Located approximately midway between Bloomington and 
Terre Haute, in Clay County, it is described by their Chamber 
of Commerce as: 

Outstanding fishing and recreational facilities... 

Clay center of the world... 

Great number of superior churches. 

Excellent banking facilities. 

One of the top counties in the state for rural 
and urban fire protection... 

Six state and federal roads cross the county... 

An abundance of friendly, industrious citizens... 

R. D. McHargue 
County Agent5 

There are many people who say that it is almost impossible 
to understand Centerpoint without having lived there for at 
least twenty years; others say a month or two is enough* 
Excluding the aid such insight might give, I, as an outside 
researcher and lacking such advantages would have to add that 
a clear understanding of Centerpoint today is only possible 
when put in context, compared with the Centerpoint community 

^R. D. Eargue, ’’Some Good Things About Clay County,” Cla'>»^ 

County Chamber of Commerce, Brazil, Indiana. 
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as it was in the near and distant past* 

An enterprising founder, anxious to see the town grow, 
"plotted" the town* As phrased in the Centennial pamphlet: 
"Some towns have grown up where they are from the very nature 
of things* • *other towns have their origins in the speculative 
minds of men* Thus it was with Centerpoint *"^ The desired 
county seat was lost to the neighboring town of Bowling Green, 
but incorporation of the town in l869 brought with it exclu- 
sive control of the school and its property* As was typical 
of most early rural communities, both the E.U.B. and Methodist 
churches had been established at least a decade before the 
town of three hundred became incorporated— thus laying the 
foundation for a community centered around church and school* 
The population remained relatively stable until the turn of 
the century and the discovery of rich coal deposits* As is 
evident by the numerous pit mines still surrounding the town, 
it was coal that brought in more settlers at times pushing 
the population up to 800 and ushering the people through 
corresponding boom and bust eras* At one time boasting three 
hotels, two funeral directors, and even a tavern, the busi- 
nessmen of the town, many of whose descendants still live in 
the area, encouraged civic pride and an inordinate degree of 
self-sufficiency as compared, for example, to Cory* Only 
later, as the coal mines closed and many of the Easterners 



Flc;- Graser, Centerpoint Centennial , 1956, p. 1. 
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returned home or to the more metropolitan areas did Center- 
point, with its surprisingly large string of stores lining 
main street, settle down into its present Sleepy Hollow 
existence* 

Those who stayed were committed to the image of "The 

7 

Greatest Little Town in Indiana*" And this was easy as long 
as the mainstays cf the community — the churches and the 
school — remained* With easy access to the staples of life, 
the farmers (even today the most prosperous men in town own 
land despite their official profession) had little need or 
desire to travel far from home and to cope with the outside 
world* Centerpoint considered itself a self-sufficient and 
competent unit* Thus, while the secularization of modern 
life is presenting a mild threat to the urban community, the 
magnitude of the crisis for the rural community is only 
understandable when present modes of action are set against 
the ethos and history of the Centerpoint community* While 
the older population has remained relatively stable, unchanged 
despite the geographic mobility evidenced in most sectors of 

g 

the country, numerous tantalizing urban centers have wooed 



7 

Graser, Loc * cit > , p. 15* The phrase "The Greatest Little 
Town in Indiana" has been recently brought into use again 
in reference to the Centerpoint community* Displayed 
prominently on license plates, it is a remnant of the days 
when the community was the site of a regional athletic 
tourney, the attendance of which often rose to 1,500* 

g 

William Vanderbok, "Indiana Town Project: Some Demographic 

Characteristics," Bloomington, Indiana, p* 9* 
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some of the community's most able members into their midsts* 

I Some of these younger people come from families who have 

1 

resided in Centerpoint for generations, their predecessors 
dating back to its founding over a century ago. 

Beyond the preliminary census taken of all the inhabit- 
ants in the community, the bulk of the research has been on 
members of the "elite”--the political elite, social elite, 
etc* The underlying assumption has been that this group, once 
determined, because of an apparent interest in the community 
will be a functional group, and willing to cooperate* As 
leaders, they are, it is hoped, in a position to mold as well 
as mirror the concensus of opinion within the townsite* With- 
out belying the validity of such assumptions, it is often the 
case that the leaders* ideas are different from the rest of the 
community’s or else their ambitious, high-sounding and well- 
meaning enthusiasm does not filter down to the other members 
of the population. Moreover, the very things which have made 
the elite so "good to work with" (e.g* their accessibility to 
and acceptance of college students) are some of the things 
which have made me shift the emphasis of my research away from 
the elite in this particular study* Rather than make my 
study one of many in which this group has taken part, I am 
instead interested in reaching a group who has not been so 
conditioned to questionnaires and interviews, thereby reducing 
the likelihood of their having formed response sets* Though 
running the risk of receiving stilted answers and less than 
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truthful responses, my initial hesitancy was overriden by my 
hope for spontaneity. 

Specifically, the focus of this paper has been on the 
"younger segment" of the Centerpoint population. The only 
requirements were: (1) that they be between twenty and 

thirty- five years old and/or a married couple, and (2) that 
they live within the confines of the Centerpoint community# 

I thus excluded those in this age group who live "out" in the 
country. Limiting my focus to this group I had originally 
hoped to spf;ak to all members of this population grouping, 
thereby avoiding any inaccuracies involved by random sampling 
techniques. When irregular and erratic working schedules 
made interviewing the entire group impossible, I took care 
that at least one member of a particular family (e.g. brother 
or wife) in that age group was interviewed. I was thus able 
to contact twenty-six of the thirty- five members of the 
community between twenty and thirty- five years old. 

Excluding Centerpoint for a moment, this age group 
throughout the country has been observed by its elders with 
varying expressions of chagrin, bewilderment, scorn, concern, 
and mild amusement. If anything, the recurring (as of each 
generation) complaint that "It certainly isn't the way it 
used to be when ^ was younger" has been echoed with increasing 
vigor. Labeled in sequence: "beat," "soft," "protesting," 

and "aware," there have been an increasing number of youthful 



aspirants in government and Peace Corps type positions— all 
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taking an increasing interest in their home and more distant 

communities, and many registering verbal dissatisfaction with 

having to wait for a gradual transference of the reins of 

power* An explicit acknowledgement (and perhaps implicit 

acceptance) of this may clarify interest in this part of the 

townsite. The extent to which they too are disgruntled with 

the status quo and comply with the standards and norms of the 

community as a whole will logically affect the extent to 

which they accept and are satisfied with the community* 

Furthermore, whether or not they are presently leaders in the 

community, it is either from this group or from the ’’outside" 

(which is highly doubtful considering tradition) that the 

future leaders will have to emerge* 

underlying assumption was that if a "substantial" 

number of this group was at variance with the community, they 

9 

would surely welcome and/or try to implement future changes* 
However, as a whole, one of the most consistent trends in this 
area has been not to implement but to prevent change* Before 
beginning the project word had filtered back that this area 
was notable because of its virtually non-existent crime rate 
(even in comparison with the typically low rural rates) and 
the general state of nondeviancy among its inhabitants* There 
was no mention as to particular sectors of the population (e.g* 
20-35)* Such compliance with rules and general acceptance of 
authority or attempts to change it would have emerged from 
other projects or the demographic data extracted from the 

9 

A specific definition of "substantial" was purposely omitted 
the feeling being that a small, but very purposeful group 
would make its presence felt in such a small community* 
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original census. However, the only pertinent indicator was 

the simple statement that the twenty-two to twenty-five age 

10 _ 

group had the lowest social participation score* The more 
interesting, if more difficult question, was left unanswered 
(i.E*) Why do they not participate? Is it because they 
simply do not want to become involved, consider themselves 
above such petty concerns, do not have the time? Do they 
feel if they tried to do something they could succeed in 
getting support? Do they need elite support to accomplish 
something in the town? Do they feel they would not be lis- 
tened to if they tried to do something either because of 

11 

their age or the unacceptability of their ideas? Do they 
care? 

Ideally, I would have liked to uncover why certain 
people are inclined toward change and why certain others, if 
they are inclined toward change, are inclined to something 
about it; and why or how they sometimes succeed* Practically 
I realize that any such study, especially as short a one as 
this, can only scrape the surface* Within a workable frame- 
work, I am seeking to discover (acknowledging the inherent 
limitations of an "outsider") who in this group was orientated 
positively /negatively for or against change: generally as a 

concept (e.g. progress) and specifically as different issues 

^^Vanderbok, Loc . cit . , p* 6. 

^^George Balch, "Power and Powerlessness in Three Small Towns," 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1963 % PP» 7-S* 
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affected the towns ite and their lives (e#g. school consolida- 
tion--past and future). A corollary inquiry in both ol these 
areas, also sought, is whether or not they have in the past 
or will in the future try to affect or to hinder such change. 

Although specific incidences and attitudes lead to a more 
extended char -c terization of this group’s participation and 
role in the community such facts were to provide only the 
basis of the characterization. Relc i^ant as is their partici- 
pation in community projects, perhaps more relevant is the 
manner in which they perceive such participation. The bases 
of the former is how this group perceives itself — individually, 
as a group, and as a part of the larger Centerpoint 'ommunity. 
In relation to change and the community's future, their own 
perceptions should be viewed against the way they expect their 
peers and the rest of the community to react. 

The "community" in rural mythology has always been a 
special classification of people, more an extension on one 
family unit, than as several distinct subgroups. Therefore, 
the extent to v;hich this group adheres to this classification 
technique and perceives itself in the context of community 
values may well effect its potential as an active force in the 
community . 

The above covers a wide range of subject areas. Because 
so little had been done previously with this group, almost 
ar ' thing I could add to the information obtained was relevant 
and facilitated analysis of the research data. In that sense. 
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the scope wc s virtually unlimited in that anything pertinent 
to this age group was pertinent to the research as a whole* 

Being a part of an accepted research team as well as daily 
exposure and countless conversations with other members out* 
side this age group living in the townsite was most helpful* 

Not only did such conversations provide easier access to 
certain individuals on my foiJial list, they also served to 
clarify and substantiate many issues and viewpoints* Thus 1 
was acquainted with the majority of the issues and problems 
confronting the town in general and this age group specifically* 
Moreover, the attitudes of the other members of the ccmmuiity, 
and their perception of this twenty to thirty- five age group, 
gave me a vantage point in subsequent interviews* 

Due to the rather broad scope of the research design I 
utilized a loosely structured technique of interviewing, in 
contrast to the tighter questionnaires commonly used* The 
interviews ranged in length from fifty minutes to two hours, 
with t;ie mode approximately ninety minutes* A few people were 
interviewed twice* Because most of the interviews followed a 
similar trend, the same type of results obtained by a stricter 
design were, in fact, generated* Additional explanations 
given at the "interviewee's” ease hopefully limited the often 
inevitable ambiguities* A substantial portion of the success 
may be credited to the fact that the ensuing conversations 
could become just that — conversations* In this way some of 
the hostility against questionnaires and researchers could be 



minimized and individuals, forgetting the scientific nature 
of the interview, might display attitudes and feelings they 
might not put down in writing# Given the loose structure 
originally set forth, the informal interview also allowed 
freedom--s tyle-wise--to adapt to the specific interests and 
area conflicts of each individual. 

It is customary at this point that a number of hypotheses 
categorically listed are followed by a set of statistically 
correlated results. But the loosely structured interview, so 
convenient and flexible in format, is at a disadvantage# My 
initial queries were more in the nature of "What»s happening 
in Centerpoint?'* rather than "I predict that,,," Nonetheless, 
given the reported influx of change I expected to find this 
twenty to thirty- five age group ^ore susceptible and willing 
to accept change, in contrast to the hostility and distrust 
voiced by their older counterparts in ether studies# Increased 
education levels and greater contact with a wider environment 
would tend to foster a greater tolerance of difference and 
expression of deviance; similarly, the secularization of 
daily life, to the degree it has reached the townsite, would 
not be painful for them to accept. Not having as much to 
lose as more established members of the community, they would 
not be so vehemently antagonistic to outsiders. But despite 
the avowed nationwide trend, it appears doubtful whether the 
ma^.ority would be very concerned with most of the town issues, 
More concerned with the problems of raising a family, etc,. 



mp.ny never considered the issues as such until so confronted, 
and I expected only those who were of the crusader type to be 
more than vaguely concerned with "the community.” Even if 
the attitudes of the unconcerned towards the community were 
not neutral, I anticipated their participation in its activi- 
ties to be passive. Setting out with no covert aim to prove 
or disprove one particular theory, I was able to use the 
latitude provided by the framework of the interviews to dis- 
close more fully the relation and perception of these twenty 
to thirty— five year-olds in reference to the Centerpoint 
community* 

A general overview of the results of this research shows 
at first glance ac:;eptance of the myths about rural life— its 
friendliness, warmth, concern. Such clicheb are the mainstay 

of the high degree of civic pride exhibited, the feeling that 

✓ 

Centerpoint really is "The Greatest Little Town in Indiana," 
and always will be. It is only on second glance that the 
varying degrees to which these people are committed to these 
traits is evidenced, especially in the twenty to thirty- five 
age group. Even the most content do not blindly accept the 
myth, and instead all express a semi-myth. Voicing in part 
the adages of independence, they paradoxically criticize, 
mildly or vehemently, certain areas cf dissatisfaction in 
their style of living: the inconveniences (rather than the 

quaintness) of well water and crank phones; the closeness, 
where everyone knows everyone else and which may breed petty 



jealousies; and the boredom. What appears is a distaste for 
the small town gossip in which none of the interviewed take 
part and a distrust of a pseudo-closeness and concern thrust 
on them by the community-at-large. That each would spring to 
defend his home if it were being criticized by an outsider 
does not mitigate the fact that many desire a little less 
closeness eind a little more privacy — the mere statement of 
which hinted at the originally unexpected segmentalization of 
this group which appeared later. Therefore although all claim 
that they would like to see the town progress and initiate 
changes for the betterment of the community, most are only 
vaguely aware of the issues, and only a handful are willing 
to participate actively in bringing about such changes. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in trying to under- 
stand the young people of Centerpoint and their role (func- 
tional or not) in the community is recognition of the view- 
point that: "There really aren’t very many young people in 

Centerpoint.” This response which emerged during my first 
interview began a pattern which was echoed by aH the townsite 
inhabitants at one time or another in each subsequent interview. 
The portent it holds for further analysis is not self evident. 
It is important, nonetheless. On the part of the older, more 
established members of the community this perception enables 
them to carry on in the accustomed manner without having to 
be concerned with this particular subgroup in the decision- 
making process. They do not expect a great deal of help and 



support from this group — nor do they attempt to solicit it* 
Youthful agreemen*: with this situation would necessarily imply 
an acceptance of the establishment, a perception of their 
weakness leading to an acceptance of a status quo which they 
could not alter as well as an ideal rationalization for not 
bothering to try, “since I can’t do anything anyway* “ 

If true, this statement might well have been the basis 
for explaining the apparently insignificant position of the 
young people in the community. Part of the importance in 
examining people's perceptions of themselves is to be able 
to discern at least the overt discrepancies between such 
perceptions and a measureable reality — when the latter exists* 
Such is the case here, despite the fact that the uncontested 
format of such assertions had masking properties* Surface 
validity aside, a wider examination of the population illumi- 
nated an even more important corollary: despite the unanimity 

of the perception, it is not true* In fact, as the summer 
progressed my original list of ten names trebled and this is 
excluding the surrounding countryside which was included in 
the research design* Therefore, despite the perception and 
the very real trend on the part of the young people throughout 
the country to migrate from the rural to the urban areas, the 
actual number of young people in Centerpoint is not as 
drastically reduced as its inhabitants believe it to be* What 
may be important ir. the fact that such was not the case even 
as recent as six years ago. One young Centerpoint couple. 



returning after a three year absence remarked on the definite 
increase in this part of the population since their return 
three years ago. 

It is therefore apparent that despite any numerical 
increase, no substantial increase in importance has been 
assigned to the group* The changeover has not even been 
recognized, much less acknowledged* Perhaps this is an 
unintended example of the feeling that one cannot really 
know or become a part of Centerpoint without having lived 
there for at least twenty years, the myth of country 
graciousness and being “welcomed into the fold” of the 
ctxnmunity being something entirely different. On the part of 
the young there is a generalized feeling (sometimes resentful 
and sometimes merely accepted) that what the older people 
want will happen anyway* In fact, all those questioned saw 
the older members of the community as a potential threat to 
change in the future as they had been in the past* However, 
no one considered this particularly unique* Key examples of 
this mind set are the feeling that the older people will 
block the proposed water system (discussed unsuccessfully for 
years) because they do not want and/or cannot afford to put 
forth the extra money for a water system which they themselves 
do not need, while the younger people, often with large, 
growing families will need the additional water a new system 
would provide* Many of the young also claim (resentfully) 
that during the school consolidation proposal some seven years 
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earlier the main proponents fcr closure were those who had 
school age children and who recognized the inadequacy of the 
Centerpoint grade school while the antagonists were people 
who might have at*:ended the school as youths, desiring now 
to keep it merely for sentimental value, but were without 
children who would have to attend or suffer the consequences 
later from an insufficient education* 

Entirely unaware of their potential as a functioning 
unit within the town, the twenty to thirty— five age group 
reacts as if there were not enough of them to give substance 
to any position they might take. The result might well be no 
stand at all, with a generalized feeling of inefficacy pervad- 
ing their comments. And this feeling of almost complete 
inefficacy as far as town decisions are concerned is held by 
the great majority. The few who feel that they could do some- 
thing, if they so desired, are either too busy doing other 
things or else completely out of touch with the issues. A 
large number feel that issues are best left untouched— an 
attitude usually associated with city mythology. Typical 
reasons for such attitudes were, "they'll do what they are 
going to do anyway, whether you like it or not; it*s the same 
now as it*s always been." This, however, is not the indiffer- 
ence BaJch speaks of in his research; instead it is a 
resignation to a state of affairs that will not and cannot be 
changed. Some in this group see change as coming solely from 
within the "V.I.P." group in the town, but others see it as 



being superimposed on the townsite by outsiders. In either 
case they perceive themselves as being in no position to do 
anything* 

Although a mere handful of the group have a working 
knowledge of the issues, there is a group who is almost 
completely unaware of the issues or do not, and do not pretend 
that they do* For them, Centerpoint is a place in which to 
live and they typify in the extreme those who reside in 
Centerpoint but do not consider the town happenings or 
business very relevant to their own lives* As for many of 
the others — they say they care, yet do not know. Yet, caring 
or not, they are relatively unconcerned and generally unaware, 
making vague references to a town board, the members of whom 
they do not know and have not voted, either for or against* 

There is one more group and the resignation of this one 
is perhaps voiced louder and more resentfully than the former 
ones* It is composed of those who have tried to do something 
and, failing or succeeding whichever the case might have been, 
ran up against open hostility from the community. In it are 
also a handful who after watching what has happened to others 
have no desire to get ’’tangled up in the mess.” Members of 
this ’’group” go one step further than those who merely say 
that changing the townsite is impossible* They warn that 
intervention and a positive stand when not sanctioned by the 
influentials is ruinous for continued success in the community. 
They say that all you have to do is "make one person mad and 
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lose your trade.” For verification they point to cases where 
businesses have been known to decline and to feuding families 
whose members do not even speak after having crossed each 
other in certain issue areas. Said one housewife, "You’ve 
got to ’baby 'em* (the people) because they can run you out 
of town if they want to. They keep things under control.” 
Even those who are concerned, know the issues, and are 
interested in participating (especially those who have 
succeeded in their efforts) admit that the only way to be 
really effective is to work through one of the town "elite” 
(although they did not use that terminology). "Going it 
alone” is almost an impossibility in Centerpoint— there being 
only one man to try and succeed in gaining acceptance* It 
took him eight years and even today he is not completely 
accepted and forgiven for his "successes.” As one leader 
phrased it: "The businessmen should welcome this type of 

growth tc- the existing community. But, if someone moves in 
and becomes too active in community life, he becomes suspect.” 
The long-time inha t i tan ts, many of whom are unaware of the 
situation, accept it nonetheless^ newcomers or those returning 
to the community after a time lapse (and this involves several 
within this grouping) readily observe and acknowledge this 
state of affairs. Groing "slow and easy” appears to be the 
only feasible way of successfully participating in the 
community. 

But, before anything can be done, whether in a whirlwind 
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or cautious manner, it is necessary to know the pertinent 
issues. Of those interviewed, there are only eight who appear 
to have a real understanding of the functioning of the 
community, with an additional eight having a fair understand- 
ing. The other eleven do not know what is involved in the 
issues, nor do they care. Similarly only five of the eight 
who know what is happening show a real interest and are active 
as well; twelve readily admit that they are just not interested. 
The remaining fourteen are made up of those who are interested 
in the town, but are unwilling to take a very active part in 
its functioning. 

It is, however, interesting to note that fourteen of the 
seventeen who had proclaimed their inefficacy in town decisions, 
loudest had apparently never bothered to try to do something. 
Generally they are more ready to complain than work. The five 
who are most active were successful and today have a great 
deal to show for their efforts. It is an interesting side- 
point to note that two of those five have still not been whole- 
heartedly accepted into the community. Both proclaim disdain 
for the ’’togetherness” of the others and it is obvious that 
this lack of concern for others, while serving as a shield, 
is certainly not endearing them to the rest of the community. 
However, only three of those who tried to do something beyond 
the ordinary failed. As one of the young persons taking an 
active pairt in the community categorized his peers: ”They*re 

interested only as long as someone else does the work-— they 
sit and talk— and don't appreciate what has been done,” 
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Another who had been active in the school consolidation issue 

was interested to hear that the majority of the young people 

questioned had been for closure of the schools. According to 

him, they had not even bothered to let this feeling be expressed 

so that at the time no one really knew what they felt. To all 

intents and purposes they didn’t care and the consolidation as 

a result had been railroaded through. 

Such inaction is not, however, merely limited to the 

political aspects of the Centerpoint community. If man has 

truly become an "all purpose joiner" as sociologists have 

been claiming, it is obvious that the people in Centerpoint 

have not been reading the sociological journals. A case in 

point is that of the Volunteer Firemen. In most towns in 

the country, this group is made up of the young men; in 

Centerpoint it is composed predominately of the older men 

who originally established it, many of the younger not even 

bothering to apply for membership. In fact, one of those 

who did was immediately elected to one of the top offices. 

The Volunteer Firemen, for example, have numerous social 

aspects to their makeup such that "the hose rooms act as a 
12 

clubhouse." However, in Centerpoint the monthly meetings 
are generally brief. Even the Masonic Lodge, notable as a 
gathering place throughout the country are.i'., drawing its 
members from the entire county, is composed chiefly of 
"outsiders." Traditionally, youths, upon reaching their 
twenty- first birthdays, immediately applied; today even those 

whose fathers are active members no longer bother. 

12 ~ " 

Vidich and Bensman, Loc, cit . , p. 26, 
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Even whe churches, so long the mainstay of the rural 
community and still very important in town life, no longer 
have the hold they used to. Many women still belong to 
committees and related groups but it is predominately the 
older women of the community who compose the bulK of the 
membership as they do in various home demonstration groups 
in the county, ^ And among the men, there is no similar 
grouping. The minister of the area has been attempting to 
form such a brotherhood, but this is a difficult task given 
the rural mind set and the present hassle over the impending 
consolidation of the two churches. Ideally, the successful 
organization of such a group would "be a communication source 
as well— although not structured as such," 

The only effective communications center and gathering 
place in Centerpoint has been the restaurant in the middle of 
town which has served the businessmen for the past twenty years. 
Each day at noon the same group gathers around a table in the 
back to discuss current events— che latest county election, 
the girl across the street from the bank who did not go to 
church last Sunday, world politics, the latest Chicago slaying, 
the Fish Try, and,,, to eai. lunch. This is, in fact, the 
"place to go" to find out some of the inner workings and 

1 ^ 

^In the past few months a new home demonstration group has 
been formed and it, unlike the one which has existed in the 
area for the past twenty years, is composed only of young 
women in this general age bracket* However, only one of the 
nine members lives within the Centerpoint community* 
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attitudes of Centerpoint, especially as ▼iewed by the •‘town 
elite” But the restaurant, while certainly not off limits to 
the younger segment of the population is not frequented by 
them either. Only for a brief three month interval did they 
gather there and that was wh5.ie the present owners took a 
vacation. At that time a young girl, a newcomer to Center- 
point who had grown up in Brazil, leased it. She changed the 
whole tenor of the establishment— put in a Juke box, cigarette 
machine, and kept it open until 9:00 p.m. (It now closes at 
3:00 p.m. except on special occasions.) The kids in town 
loved it and even some of the younger wives of the community 
remember going there occasionally. However, her lesser 
cooking skills aside, keeping the restaurant open on Sundays 
as well as on weeknights alienated a substantial segment of 
the population, who forced her to give up the lease. 

This lack of a gathering place, despite its seeming 
insignificance may perhaps be one of the best indicators as 
to why the young people in Centerpoint not only do not know 
each other but are in general almost unaware of each others' 
existence . Without communication there is seldom much chance 
of activity. A small segment, about seven^ refer to the drug 
store as the ideal place to get to know people, especially if 
you are a newcomer in town. It is possible that at one time 
it used to be a gathering place, but at no time all summer 
did I see more than two people in there at one time-one of 
whom was usually myself. And, since the present owners of 
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the hardware store reaoved the famous "Loafers* Bench" which 



had served as the farmers* stopping off point on their trips 
to town, and later the gas station closed; two prime gathering 
spots for the young fellows of the community became extinct* 
With no gathering place available, the fact that this group 
never gathers together is no longer hard to understand. 

Beyond perfunctory greetings or the occasional scheduled 
gatherings, these young people seldom spend much time even 
talking together, and the country custom of visiting ones* 
neighbors is becoming almcet as extinct. "Everyone is too 
busy watching television;" and what visiting that is done is 
Tiainly within the larger family unit. Newcomers moving into 
Centerpoint, unless they are specifically introduced, may find 
the image of "country neighborliness" a mythical one. Viewed 
in this light, the community *s ignorance of newcomers beyond 
the fact that they have arrived, determinable by observation, 
is not difficult to understand* So it is with the many new 
couples recently moved into the townsite. As one of them 
stated, "The people are friendly enough, but it*s possible to 
go on for months without talking to your neighbor." 

Before the high school and then the grade school went 
through consolidation turmoil, this was the one additional 
place where everyone in the town, especxaily the young, 
gathered. Every time the children in school had a project 
or festival or show, everyone turned out— particularly the 
parents. The comment has even been made, with complete 



seriousness, that the reason so many were opposed to consoli- 
dation was because o.f the rivalry between the Ashboro and 
Centerpoint basketball teams. Everyone went to the games 
which served as a gathering function for the community's 
young parents. There is less of a community spirit about the 
Brazil basketball team, more about individual Centerpoint 
players, the sense of a single community purposefulness having 
been diminished. 

When the young couples in Centerpoint get together they 
do not do so as a group, but with a single other couple. Of 
those interviewed, I only spoke to two couples who got to- 
gether often and one other set who would have liked to if 
they could only coordinate their husbands* work schedules. 
Except for those who work at 1 . bank in Centerpoint or in 
similarly scheduled positions, the "typical” 9J00 to 5^00 
shift a rarity. Of the eighteen who hold full time jobs, 
fifteen commute at least twelve miles daily, and many of them 
make the hour drive to and from Indianapolis, thus adding two 
extra hours to a long and often irregular shift. Because many 
may work the two to ten shift, for example, the reasons why 
they have little time or inclination to participate greatly 
in town meetings or to socialize within the town becomes more 
evident. The town "closes up" early, the only people they 
have time to talk to for any extended period are those they 
work with. These people then become their friends, many of 
them are invited down to enjoy the "country calm" for a 
weekend. 
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While the friends of those over forty are located pre- 
dominately within the county, if not the immediate community, 
only four of those interviewed make the same claim. The 
majority have friends outside the community who they met at 
school or at work and with whom they now associate in lieu of 
their neighbors. Very few spend evenings "visiting." (I 
spoke to onl'‘ two who made a definite point of doing so and 
they both were well-known and respected in town.) Possession 
of cars have in a sense given the young as well as some of 
the older members of the community a feeling of independence 
and a chance to "get away"— no longer having to limit their 
friends to the immediate environment as had their parents 
when they were young. If there is no recreation or entertain- 
ment available (which there is not) they simply "take off" 
for Brazil, Terre Haute, Indianapolis. One of the youths I 
was unable to contact is a prime example. He spent weekdays 
working and going to school; during the weekends he and his 
wii* left for a nearby city or lake, rarely spending their 
spare time at home. 

There is, however, one other group which is almost, 
although not quite, as large as those who are constantly 
travelling to other places to visit. These are loners in 
the sense that they associate with very few others either 
within or without the townsite. They apparently do not care 
to get involved either with the town issues or with its business. 
Content to spend their free time alone or with their families. 
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their biggest complaint concerns the lack of privacy and the 
fact that everyone knows everyone elses* business# However, 
they are perhaps the least bothered by this. Many of them 
grew up on farms rearby and hope to return to a farm someday, 
merely waiting until they can get together enough money to 
buy one or until some opening appears. Until that time they 
are generally content with their home in the community as 
long as it does not impinge too greatly on their individual 
life styles, which contain no need for the community clubhouse 
type of socializing. 

One man, thinking at length about the fact that there is 
no gathering place for the people of hdls age in the community, 
tried to explain by saying that he couldn’t think of any type 
of gathering place or event that he or the others would enjoy. 
Beyond the annual Fish Fry and the support it receives there 
is little that can claim the attention of all the inhabitants. 
The hunting and fishing for wnich the area is known provides 
the main recreation source and this is a sport which is 
certainly not conducive to large, talkative groups. Beyond 
the one lake resort not far from town there is a void in 
recreational opportunities within the community. Even were 
it not for the water shortage, most of the old ponds are no 
longer suitable for swimming and the nearest pool is in Brazil. 

There is not even a park or recreation hall for the 
school children, A few years ago a group of ambitious high 
school students tried to revamp the deserted school house. 
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but met with little help or encouragement# The town board 
gave permission for the group to begin work on the badminton 
court « baseball diamond, horseshoe throwing set, etc#, but 
offered no substantive support# Forced to rely solely on 
their own limited funds to furnish the facilities, it is 
little wonder that the ’’Youth Center” was so short-lived# 
Similar plans by a few of the town youths to add a street 
dance and so liven up the annual Fish Fry for the younger set 
met with similar ill-preparedness on the part of those who 
might have been willing to try it# Aside from the almost 
insurmountable problem of financing a band and distributing 
posters to outlying areas as far as Brazil, which would have 
been necessary to make the evening a success, opposition 
would surely have come from the older segment of the population# 
One young girl speaking of the shelved dance plans was certain 
that the very religious and anti-everything set in the town 
would surely have sat on the sides in stoney silence, viewing 
the ’’spectacle” with varying degrees of moral indignation# 

She reiterated the pervasive sentiment: ’’You just don't do 

things that are di f ferent # . # If kids want to do things, the 
only way is to get their parents to back them#” 

Xop only parents, but relatives and family in general 
piiay an important part in a person's life in Centerpoint# 

Oni.y two couples of all those interviewed had no previous 
ties Vidtn the community before moving into it# 

It is not considered at all unusual to hear a father 
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call his igrown son (now married and -vith his own family) over 
to cut down a tree, mow a lawn, etc.| during his lunch break* 
Aunts, cousins, and grandparents will also call in daily to 
check on a young couple and/or their young children— to give 
advice or just to visit. Even when the parents do not live 
next door, children will often stop by their parents' country 
home three, four or five times a week, either to visit or to 
help with the plowing, feeding, etc. Thus, (returning to 
established community norms) children grew up under constant 
supervision. Sunday evening is generally devoted to family 
picnics (at least in summer) to which all of the nearly 
relative often come; and yearly many of the more extended 
families plan a family reunion which can draw as many as 
seventy people* Visiting on a large scale may have diminished 
but what does occur is a constant interchange among family 
units. The proximity of the family group geographically not 
only tends to squelch privacy, as one newlywed couple phrased 
it, but also tends to inhibit new friendships with members 
of their peer group* 

If a sociometric grouping of Centerpoint inhabitants 
were to be plotted, it would probably revolve around family 
interaction as compared, for example, to extensive peer 
group interaction* Certainly such a tradition would tend to 
impede the formation of a closely-knit "group” of young 
people. In fact, no such "group” exists presently within 
the Centerpoint community. Differentiation as to attitudes 
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and Ideologies might well be even less within such strong 
family blocks due to this proximity even after the "formative 
years*" Similarly, the chances of becoming an active and 
successful participant within the community could be heightened 
by the encouragement and "pull" of a well-established fsunily. 

As one member of the "elite" said, "there are some people who 
could never do anything here no matter how much they were 
willing to try." For the others, it is possible but much more 
difficult. And not many of this group of "others" are willing 
to expose themselves, as one man put it to the "jealousy that 
doesn't want to see anyone do anything." 

As far as being in a respected leadership position in 
the communicy, even more important than coming from a "good 
family" is being a "good church-goer." The latter appears to 
be an almost foregone conclusion for the former to be accept- 
able. Participation in one of the churches is certainly the 
most overt means of participation in the town. And, if 
gaining acceptance from the older sector of the population is 
a prerequisite for success, regular church attendance is 
almost mai:?datory » However, as important as the church has 
always been in this and other rural communities, it is no 
longer as strong as it once was. According to the younger 
members of the town, the elite members usually attend church 
in Centerpoint, yet most of them are not part of the 
"fanatical" sector of the community. It is unlike Clay City 
where "ail the b:. ; shots in church are the big shots in the 
too," 
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That the church is able to wield any power at all is 
recognized and resented by many of the younger people in 
Centerpoint. Twenty out of the twenty-six volunteered in- 
formation about the church and its role in the town* Ten of 
this group announced defiantly that they do not, nor plan to, 
attend church. The feeling of several of them is that "the 
churches started the clanishness pervading everything in 
Centerpoint," and they have no desire to be a part of it. 

Their attitude toward the churches is, in one sense, typical 
of their attitude toward the town in genjral. There is a 
sizeable portion who accept the church, unquestioningly, as 
part of their lives. However, there does exist another group 
who does not accept it, at least not so blindly. A good many 
of this group may attend services, but they do so sporadically 
and not always in their home community* Some do so with the 
intention of stopping as soon as they can and a few others 
are doing so only out of respect for their parents or because 
they are presently officers in one of the associated clubs. 

It is among the newcomers to the community that one finds 
little concern with the church community. These are the ones 
who are somehow managing to set many of the new, if unwelcome, 
precedents by not attending at all, proceeding instead to mow 
their laws, fix their fences, or even sleep on Sunday mornings, 
despite the obvious chagrin and disapproving glances of their 
well-menaning, if self-righteous, neighbors* 

Two completely differing attitudes toward the majority 
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of this group reinforce the overall view of inactivity* 
"Ignorant and willing to let the town ro t" and "too uncertain 
to use their potential" were differing characterizations which 
both iBply an avoidance reaction to the town* Typical of 
their reaction in general is the strong drinking prohibitions 
that are imposed by the more settled community* During the 
more rugged coal mining days when the population was perhaps 
more fluid « there had been a tavern in the town, and more 
recently there was an established bootlegger "up the road a 
ways** who had supplied the entire area* Today there are 
neither* A few of the more outspoken protagonists speak of 
the day when a bar may be built in Centerpoint again, yet if 
the reaction of a quarter of the population who stormed the 
courthouse when someone applied for a license last year is an 
indication, the probability seems slight* But the people in 
the twenty to thirty- five age group drink anyway, despite 
what outsiders are generally told* There is a good niAber of 
townsite inhabitants who mantain strong religious attitudes 
on the subject and would not tolerate the mere mentioning of 
there ever being a bar in the community* But almost all the 
younger people I spoke to privately admitted that on occasion 
they did drink* Sven so, the ether- of the community was still 
strong enough to force each to clarify his statement by saying 
he did not drink in excess nor did he condone such action* 

What has evolved within the grouf is a set of private drinking 
patterns* A few of the more openly antagonistic readily admit 
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that they drink and do so in the open on their front lawns* 
With amusement they relate the reactions of their neighbors— 
ranging from contemptuous side glances to storming into the 
house to avoid the cantankerous si^t* But the majority are 
resigned to the reproaches that public drinking would entail 
and so limit their drinking to the confines of their own 
homes* As one man explained, "Even if a bar were to open up 
in Centerpoint, everyone would be too embarrassed to walk in 
the front door, so would go in the back, perhaps finding all 
his self-righteous neighbors had, surprisingly enough, done 
the same*" Ho one is, however, about to make the first move* 
Without trying to further evaluate the differing 
variables affecting the young people's life in Centerpoint, 
it does become apparent that despite the overall serenity and 
contentment, conditions are far different from what they had 
been* Recently, values, even more than outward appearance, 
have been changing extensively, if more subtly* Scarcely a 
great force for liberal thinking, the community-centered 
philosophies on which it was based, strove to produce God- 
fearing and well-disciplined citizens of the co mm u ni ty* The 
increasing secularization of life styles in burgeoning urban 
and keptical rural areas has stressed self-fulfillment and 
critical evaluation of information sources* Such a framework 
might well hinder the previous goals of fostering a sense of 
community, a sense which has always been the mainstay of the 



rural unit* 
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The town's approach-avoidance attitude toward the positive 
and negative aspects of the change it^ education may well be 
shown by the 3:1 vote to retain the old schoolhouse* But 
despite the general rising education level in the town, at 
present only ten out of thirty- five have had any advanced 
training— four of whoa will not be finishing, and four of the 
remaining six having definite plans for leaving the community* 
The prodding onward to attend ccAlege may well be one of the 
key factors for the depletion of the youth in these areas* 

The community as a whole, while priding itself on the quality 
and quantity of its youth, seldom finds the benefits rein- 
vested in the community proper* Hot that college in and of 
itself is an index of potential worth to a community or job, 
but when combined with the lack of involvement, characteristic 
of the rural youth, ■ such facts appear to be at variance with 
the general indications of previous demographic data* Although 
the general educational attainment and aspirations may be 
higher, in fact increasing, the youth who remain in Center- 
point to live have not had the educational background of many 
of the community leaders at present— al3 of which is indicating 
a change in the population composition in the area* 

Despite the intensity of accusations against the townsite, 
they seldom go beyond the spoken level* Perhaps outspoken to 
myself, an "outsider," it is doubtful that such talk ever 
proceeds to an extent outside the confines of the individual 
homes* One of the more extreme comments was to the effect 
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that "the young people want to fight the religious hold the 
old had on the t0’im...80 were moving and would one day be 

things#" This type of indictment against the community 
appears to be the strongest action taken in the religious 
sector or any other area in the community. 

As one housewife retorted, "this may well be a rural 
community but it surely isn't like Peyton Place, so you might 
as well not try to find similarities — there aren't any." 
Despite any discontentment voiced in individual interviews 
even the young people of Centerpoint are basically content 
with their lives in their little community — at least a third 
of them had no real complaint against their situation# 

Another third may be discontented with different facets of 
their life, but have no plans to change these things# Per- 
ceiving themselves to be inefficacious they complain, 

"waiting for the older ones to die off" before trying to do 
anything different# Accepting without hesitation the basic 
premise that there are few young people in Centerpoint, 
seldom do any of them ever try to even alter what appears to 
be an unalterable situation# The few who have tried to do so 
before gaining community acceptance often met with failure, 
or at least a difficult time in the process# 

If any reaction could be said to characterize the 
twenty to thirty- five year old segment of the Centerpoint 
population, it would have to be resignation# They do not 
fight proposed issues; they merely ignore them, responding to 
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an una?i.terable situation by avoiding it as much as possible* 
Besides and this is an important sidelight, they feel neither 
so inconvenienced nor attached to the community to attempt to 
crusade for some "cause.” The claim that they are too busy 
is not an idle one, considering the many double shifts which 
mai^ of them work* They are by no means radically opposed to 
the townsite, since they consider it a nice place to live and 
raise children despite its obvious inconveniences* 

None of this group are radically opposed in an active 
sense to the community* It is necessary for an "outsider” 
looking in on the community to acknowledge the prevailing 
patterns of life exhibited by all the participants before 
si:9er imposing urban standards upon them* The only accepted 
mode of initiating change is still keynoted by the phrase 
"slow and easy*” Expecting the small town dweller to react 
with the verve of protesting college students, despite the 
age similarities, is not only foolhardy but wasteful* Perhaps 
one of the most important things to realize is that the twenty 
to thirty- five age group not only does not consider itself a 
"group,” but does not perceive of themselves as consciously 
rebelling against their town or its moves— whether they dis- 
agree with the former or not* They discuss their discontent, 
when it exists, privately, never trying to bring about a 
change in public opinion* Those who disagree violently 
simply move away, thus registering their distaste of small 
town ways and limitations indirectly* Therefore, surface 
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changes of the area's population do not show the change in 
population composition that a more detailed analysis might 
indicate. 

Perhaps partially helpful to explain the inactivity in 
Centerpoint is a reinteraction of the fact that the young 
people of Centerpoint are unaware that there might be any- 
thing to rebel against. They listen to the arguments for 
and against the new water system calmly, accepting the prom- 
ises of its impending ins tall ation--optimistically or 
pessimistically making estimates of the actual date. Aware, 
in a vague sense of the issues' existence, they know neither 
the details of it nor its subsequent implementation, and they 
are not particularly upset by this ignorance. For this reason 
outsiders, accustomed to knowing or being told the details of 
such projects on demand, may well be amazed by the absence of 
available information and the accepted state of flux. New- 
comers and returning college students, often more aware, find 
adjusting difficult. So many of the others have always lived 
in or around the area and accept it, especially since they 
perceive themselves as they in turn are perceived by the 
community, as a rather insignificant sector, that is, if they 
are considered at all. 

Thus, alienation from the decision-making areas of the 
community is not a unique phenomenon in the rural area— even 
before the additional problems introduced by commuter schediiles. 
The former, along with the friends formed outside the town 
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necessarily minimize the time syent in community partici- 
pation* The community is a f^iiiily-centered society which 
differentiates people more o.i the basis of family line and 
length of residence than by age group* Consequently, the 
young people do not know each other as a group or a potentially 
active unit, and, having no means of getting together formally 
(since most avoid town projects and community clubs) or 
informally at some place like the restaurant, they are not 
apt to meet or get to know each other except by chanee* 

Talking to this group for the extended period that I did, 
it became apparent that although they were generally content 
with the community many hoped that the future would bring at 
least some overt attempts at modernization* However, at the 
same time it became equally evident that they were not very 
optimistic that this would occur* About half of the couples 
interviewed had moved into the community within the past 

sight years and had a tendency to be slightly more optimistic 

1 

about the future of the community than the "more established” 
young neople* The overall concensus is that even with such 
innovations the tenor of life within the communny will not 
be changed drastically, as it is heavily based on precedent 
and accepted ways of doing things* 

Nonetheless, this group is different from this age segment 
in the past. Even though a substantial portion has not gone 
on to achieve higher education, enough of them have spent time 
beyond the confines of the Centerpoint community so that th^ 
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realize there are other ways of life— perfectly acceptable 
and not as harmful as their parents might have one time 
believed. One girl, for example, spoke of how disillusioned 
she was after having gone to college a year, but now feels 
herself in a better position to judge things around her because 
of that experience. Whether she or the others in this "group” 
are better able to judge things around them is of secondary 
importance and that some, at any rate, feel themselves compe- 
tent to do so is vital. Having not yet reached the stage of 
doing anything beyond sitting back and judging their community, 
many are gradually and quietly refuting a portion of the long- 
accepted precedent (e.g. do not attend church, do drink and 
smoke although admitting that their parents think such actions 
are sinful). It is probably true that the most violently 
opposed I did not speak to, mainly because they are no longer 
living there. Nonetheless, the great number who mentioned the 
possibility of moving whether in the near or more distant 
future was indicative that the strong commitment which the 
older members hold for the community has not been passed on 
to this generation as it had been to past generations of young 
people. Even members of the oldest, most respected families 
speak openly of plans to move on— "Some to the more interesting 
city, and others to more private country homes. The extreme 
loyalty and commitment of the parents, while mimicked to a 
lesser degree by the young is not clung to so tenaciously as 

^^Of the ten who attended college and are at present living 
in the Centerpoint community it is interesting to note that 
only one actually found the experience personally beneficial 
and enjoyable. 
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it might have been at other times. The positive points of 
raising a family may well be attracting younger people, how- 
9Y9T ^ at the same time, there still is not enough to hold 
them to the area. 

At the present there is no statistically valid way of 
subs tauitia ting the above results — both the bane and the value 
of loosely structured interviews being the inability of sub- 
mitting the data to a computer for instantaneous analysis 
according to a previously determined set of hypotheses and 
neat operational definitions. The ideal comparison (cer- 
tainly beyond asking the inhabitants how the community has 
altered) would be to have the results of a similar study done 
ten years ago in the same area as well as one ten years hence, 
thereby spanning at least one generation. However, the former 
was not done and it is too soon to begin compiling the results 
of the latter. Excluding the Utopian example, the present 
manner of research in these type communities certainly appears 
to be the most effective means of obtaining a working under- 
standing of their inner workings, the type that a structured 
questionnaire cannot supply. No matter how compact and neat 
such an instrument may be, the one variable over which the 
researcher has no control is the willingness of the selected 
to participate. Certainly, the "personal touch" in these 
type of communities, which tend to be both closed and closed- 
mouthed to "outsiders," is most effective. I, in fact, 
attribute a substantial portion of my success to the fact 
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that I did not have a questionnaire to be completed. Even 
the most broadminded of this twenty to thirty- five grouping 
readily admitted their own hesitancy in writing down what 
they really thought of certain issues no matter how great 
their resultant contribution to science might, in effect, be. 

Moreover, the interest in their home communities 
exhibited by the interviewer had a tendency to spur the 
individuals being interviewed (at least in the twenty to 
thirty- five age group) to look for themselves at issues they 
had previously considered irrelevant to their lives. Ic is 
thus possible to observe the particular group as they react 
to your questions, to hear the rumors spreading and in a 
sense, be a part of the inner workings of the community. The 
obvious benefit is the ease in which the loosely structured 
interview can be altered to fit the issues and molded to fit 
the style of the individual so as to receive the same in- 
formation from all. The interviewer is thus in the unique 
position of taking notes of the interviewee's reaction as his 
own image is being flashed on a screen and the film of his 
life pattern is illuminated and slowly unwinds. 
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Table I — Changes in the Urban and Rural Population 
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Bowling Green town 

Percent Change .5.8 
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of Data — - U. S. Census of Population 

Statistical Abstract of Indiana counties 
{This is the scnirce or data for tables 1 



Table IV — Age filetribution by 8eoc for the Toimeite 
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Table VI — Distribution of Occupations for the Tovmslte and Clay County 
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farms REPORTING! 1 TO 9 


121 


ICO 


?E L F— FROPE L LED ••...... .faRxc* • 


1*3 


(VA) 


10 TO 19 acres 


114 


167 


N'JPB'R. . 


192 


(PA) 


20 TO 29 ACRES 


*2 


12* 


BICKI.'P EAL^RS* ......... .FAR^S. . 


168 


135 


30 TO 49 


131 


173 


NUMBER. . 


168 


tuo 


50 TO 99 ACRES 


210 


7-S4 




47 


(PA) 


100 TO 199 ACRES- • • - 


209 


256 


V'HBFn, , 


47 


(PAI 


200 TO 999 ACRES. . • • 


:“^2 


143 


CHOP DPI-RF . 


83 


35 


500 ACRE' CR more . • • 


V 


u 




5-'3 


Til 


CROPlANC used only for pasture • .CAR^e, , 


348 


5C1 


MiMBFR. • 


611 


726 


aCR^‘. . 


6 811 


1C 325 


field forage , 


33 


50 


CROPLANC NOT harvested AND 






N.iMBFo, , 


33 


50 


not PA«^TLRED. • . 


466 


2:8 


CYLINCER CR FLYtk-ECL TYPE. . . .FARmc. . 


33 


(PA) 


ACRfc. . 


12 :a5 


4 264 


ViMBFR. . 


33 


(NA) 


CULTIVATED SUMMER FALLOp ... .FAPP«‘. . 


(X) 


(X) 






(NA) 


ACRT"*. . 


(K) 


(X^ 


NumBFp. . 


1 3 


(PA) 


soil-improvement grasses 












AND legumes • . 


342 


71 


* TELEPHONE . 


1 179 


1 246 


ACRr«. • 


R 692 


1 470 


TELEVl^tOfd SET , 


1 226 


(PA) 


CROP failure .C*PV5, , 


21 


(*^A) 


MOPE FOfEZFR , 


1 102 


1 055 


ACPFT, , 


264 


(NAl 


MlcKING MACHINE . 


65 


ISO 


IDLE cropland. **•*• ... ^ 


172 


»"AI 


BULK MILK , 


29 


(PA) 


5'*RF'. . 


3 2?9 


(• A1 








POOOLAND PASTURED# * , 


a«o 


473 


SPECiriED FAR' ExRENCITUPFc and 






ACR^S. . 


lu 025 


13 ''19 


MIRED RORKERS 






POOULANC NOT pastured. • • • . • .car»^. . 


U77 ; 


368 










1" 403 ; 




ANY sPEciFiir farm expenditures, .far* c. . 


1 259 


1 376 


other Pasture (not c^tOPLAND 






FEED FOR LIVESTOCK 8 POULTRY . .faRhf, ,! 


938 


1 101 


ANO NOT POOOLAND) . 


497 


! 4C9 


COLLAR «. . 


957 L28 


1 001 649 


iCPf-. .! 


12 435 ! 


1 9 7U3 


FEET grains . 


3P1 


(PA) 


IMPRO CD ^ASTU-f ....... .rALv-. . 


1731 67 


dollapf. . 


205 987 


(PA) 


aiRT-. . 


4 212 ' 


' 1 457 


CC*!PERCIALLY mixed FElOS- 






irrigated land in Farms. • • . • .=^arv-^. . 


1 


1 


PILcFFEDS- 8 <UPPLEMENTS. . .FaRPf. , 


784 


(NA) 


ACRfc. . 


1 


5 


TCNf. . 


7 608 


(NA) 


IRRIGiTrO cropland HAe’.CSTf- , . 


1 


I» A» 


DOLLAF^, . 


689 334 


(NA) 


ACRF^. . 


1 


(NA 1 


may ANO other PCUGMAGE . . • .FaRPK. . 


325 


(NA) 








COLLARS. . 


61 707 


(PA) 


land-use practice*- 






purchase of livestock and 












POLLTRY . 


532 


631 


cropland used for grain or RCr 






OOLLAFc. , 


334 614 


324 115 


CROPS farmed on the contour . . .FAR* $. . 


42 


40 


CATTLE, calves- hogs- ^IGS- 






tCRFc. . 


586 


1 535 


SHEEP. 4 other livestock. • .FAR4S. • 


393 


(PA) 


LAND IN STRIPCROPPING SYSTEMS 






dollars. . 


308 875 


(PA) 


FOR SOIL EROSION CONTROL. • . . .c*R»*c, , 


15 


I'T 


POUL'^RY. • 


246 


(PA) 


ACRT'. • 


228 


200 


OOLwARf. . 


25 739 


(PA) 


FARM PONDS. PITS- RESERVOIRS- 












AND EAFThFN tanks . 


378 


, 


-.EFDF. bulbs- PLANTSt ETC. . . .FARK«. , 


1 079 


861 




722 


(NA> 


j DOl^ARf. . 


260 082 


143 606 


ACPF-T COvFRfO, , 


1 027 


(NM 


fertilizer and ffrtiliz:ng 






LAND IN CROP DIVERSION PROGRAwci 






1 MATERIALS farfs* * 


949 


(PA) 


RHEA*** .FAPYK. . 


171 


(NAl 


i OOLwAFS. . 


1 OtU 951 


' (PA) 


FEED GRAINS . 


236 


(X*A) 


GASOLINE 8 C’^’MER PETROLEUM FUEL 






Tabic X SPECIFIED EQulPNFNT AND aC ILl --IE *“ 






8 OIL FOR the FARM Business . .far^s. . 


1 088 


1 321 






dollars. . 


6l6 399 


560 863 








GASOLINE . 


1 085 


(NA) 


AUTOMOBILES. »FAR* • 


i 140 


1 736 


OOLLAPc. , 


500 763 


(NA) 


NUMBtR. • 


: 434 


1 381 


DIESEL OIL farms. . 


115 i 


(PA) 


M0T0»TRi.:k 5 (INCLUDING PICKv^^j, .TARPS. . 


9*2 


901 


DOLuAFS. . 


35 I3a 


(NA) 


NU«B*-R. . 


: 222 


1 *731 


uP GAS- butane- 8 PROPANE. . .faRPc. • 


64 


(PA) 




l 125 


1 I9l 


dollars. . 


lu 8C3 


(NA) 


NjmB'o. • 


2 658 


2 352 


other pltpolejp Fuels 






tractors other tha\ Garden 






ANC products F4SYC. . 


1 044 


(PA) 


and motor tillers ...... .FAR''*. . 


1 043 


1 1»*6 


DCL‘. APS. . 


65 699 


(PA) 


Number. . 


; 969 


1 9:? 


MACHINE HIRE. Custom and 








427 


*05 


CONTRACT «OPK farms. * 


684 


701 


2 OP PORE . 


616 


541 


ool.»»*rr. . 


209 509 


170 535 


PhfEL TRaCTCPS .faRVc, , 


■ 


1 201 


HIPED labor . 


uoo 


451 


numbfr. . 


. 932 


1 797 


tOc.«A=S. . 


277 443 


182 626 


CRAPLER tractors .faR**f, , 


37 


1 15 








NIjMOFR. . 


•«-» 


120 


regular hioeo RCPKrRS (EMr>LOYcD 






:iapden tractors ^ pctop ti: i frs.fak- c, . 


519 




15C DAYS OR HCRE) . 


71 


25 


N’JMBFR. . 


689 


1* A) 


•5RKERS. . 


84 


25 



•^er|c 



191 



4 

TobU 5.. USE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ON CRORSi 1964 AND 1959 



i mmplm, MA «•! X n«t •^iic«bU) 



SUBJECT 


1969 


1959 I 


I SUBJECT 


1969 


1959 


coHPEPCUL fertilizer and fertilizing 




■ 


SPRAYS* DUSTS* E^C. 






materials 


















CROFS treated during yEaR FOR CONTROL OF 






FARM* REPORTING USE DURING YEAR 


916 


1 101 


insects and DISEASE! 






HAY AND cropland Pasture ... 


16K 


150 


FARMS REPORYlNGi 






OTHER Pasture. ...... 


57 


50 


grain crops . . 


67 


(NA) 


CORN 


B13 


1 031 


alfalfa* clover* ANC OTHtP h*y CR*"PS • 


- 


(A'A* 


soybeans ..... 


3U 


251 


COTTON 


(X) 


(X) 


rCAT 


690 


720 


vegetables grobn for sale 


> 


<k'Ai 


ALL other CROPS. ............ 


53 


115 


fruits and nuts 


9 


(NA) 










13 


(HA) 


ACRES OK VHICH USED. ..... 


76 339 


7« RlO 


acres treateoi 






HAY and cropland pasture . 


2 3B1 


3 155 


GRAIN crops 


7 353 


(NA) 


OTHER Pasture. ....... 


1 093 


1 015 


alfalfa* clover* ANU OTmEP hay CR'^pS • 


- 


(K’A) 


CORN . 


*1 210 


96 059 


cotton 


(X) 


(X) 


soybeans 


11 B66 


6 692 


VEG£7a9LES GROKN FOR SALE. * 


- 


(NA) 


■HEAT 


18 730 


16 130 




27 




ALL other CpOPS. ....... 


1 099 


1 560 


SEEC CROPS AND OTHER CROPS 


454 


(HA) 








crops or land trea*^ed During year for con* 






amounts used (TONS 1 1 






TROL OF teCDS* GRASS* 0* BRUSH i 






dry MATERIALS! 






Farms REPORTING! 






hay and croplayd pasture 


335 


Y7a 


CORN 


345 


(NA) 


other pasture. .... 


109 


82 


COTTON * 


(X) 


(X) 


CORN 


6 791 


5 690 


SMALL GRAINS (B^EaT* OATS* RYE * 








999 


540 


ba^lEy * flax* Etc* j ••••.*••• 


10 


rWA) 


■NEAT 


2 902 


i SS5 


other crops 


165 


(NA ) 


ALL OTHER CROPS. ... 


163 


153 


PaSTURELaNO ant PANGELANC 


10 


(* A ‘ 








aCPES TREATED! 






LIOUID MATERlALSt 






CORN 


20 349 


(HA! 


HAY ANH cropland PASTURE 


• 


3 


COTTON 


(X) 


(X* 


OT^ER pasture. .... 




• 


shall grains (9HEAT* OAT<* ry£* 






corn 


1 375 


347 


BARLEY* flax* etc.) 


264 


(NA) 


soybeans 




19 


other crops. 


7 999 


(NA) 


■heat 


116 


26 


Pasture land and rangeland 


232 


(NA) 


Au OTHER crops. 


29 


19 


livestock treated externally for con- 












IROLLXnG INSECTS! 












FARMS REPORTING! 






ulPC OR LIMIN^* HaTEPTaLS 






Cattle anc calves 


151 


(NA) 








HOGS* SHEEP* AA^O GOaTS 


145 


(A* A ) 


FARMS reporting. ....... 


361 


910 


NUMBER OF he AO a 






acres lined* 


9 907 


9 990 


Cattle and calves* * 


3 597 


(Na) 


TONS 


23 975 


22 925 


hogs* sheep* and goats 


20 230 


(NA) 



TobU 6...ROULTRY AND LIVESTOCK AND THEIR PRODUCTS: 1964 AND 1959 

pf fsf If 5f mIm •! calH#* !>•••• mm4 dmiry •« NA d«f« Mt «voif«bl«l 



sufijecT 



Tikh XI 



poultry and LiVtSTOCK OK’ FAN^s 



FARMS RE*^T]N&: 

CHICKENS A months old AND OVER 

HENS AND PVtLETS OF LAYiNS A6E • • • • 

TURKEY HENS KEPT FOR SPEEDING 

CATTLE AND CALVES 

CORSt INCL* heifers THAT HAVE CALVED • 

milk CORS* •••• 

HEIFERS AND HEIFER CALVES 

steers ant Bulls* including calvef • • 



HOGS AND PIGS 

USEC OR TO BE USED FOR BRCEOING. • • • 
ALL OTHER 

SHEEP AND 

LaHSS <iNOER 1 YEAR old 

SHEEP 1 YEAR old AND OVER 

ErES 

AA/S AND RETMERS 



NUHSERi 

CHICKENS a MONTHS OLD AND OVER 

HENS A«C pullets of LAYING AGE • • • • 
TURKEY hens KEPT FOR BREED U*G 

Cattle and calves. • 

CORS* INCL. HEIFERS THAT KAVC CALVED . 
PILK CORS 

heifers ant heifer Calves 

STEERS AhC BUuuS* INCuJDING CaLVE^ • * 

hogs AND PIGS 

USEC OR TO BE USED FOR BREEDING. . . . 

ALL OTHER. 

SHEt<’ AND uAPBS. 

LAHSS UNDER 1 YEAR OLD 

SHEEP 1 YEAR old and over 

ERES 

rahs and RETHERS .... 



poultry and livestock PRODUCTS 
FARMS REPORTING I 

poultry and poultry products soldi 

ch:ckens. including broilers 

®F0ILEPS A other ME*t-'^VPE CHICKENS. 
HEN!> A ROOSTERS SOLO FOP SLauGmTFR . 
CHICKEN EGGS 



1969 


1959 


Sl EJECT 


!964 






POULTRY and livestock PRODUCTS— COA . 








FARMS reporting— CON. 




909 


716 


poultry aNO poultry products solo— CON. 




399 


«nai 


started pullets# AMO turkeys* ouck«* 




1 


5 


geese* etc.* ap«o their eggs 


4 


990 


910 


Value OP sales 


S28 365 


679 


793 


turkeys raised 


5 


217 


363 






699 


714 


livestock sold alive a Their procuctsi 




672 


837 


Cattle anc/or calves 


642 






Cattle* not counting calves 


414 


919 


896 


* Fattened on grain and cc\centra^e« . 


116 


999 


(MA) 


calves 


47) 


•67 


(NA) 


fattened CN grain anc CONCENtra'^fs , 


144 


99 


93 




466 


•0 


69 


SH^EP AND 


73 


99 


95 


■OOL SHORN 


76 


99 


92 


FUR.SEaRING ANIMALS* HORSES* MULE«* 




97 


65 


goats* GOaT milk* BEES* hONEy* A^O 








other livestock PROOL'CTS sclo .... 


26 






value of sales 


97 157 


60 117 


95 997 


OAIRY PRODUCTS SOLDI 




99 911 


(NA) 


MILK SOLD AS M>LE MILK* • * 


.n7 


2 


17 


TO CONSL^MEPS ANO STORES • 


- 


19 399 


13 060 


cream 


3 


6 999 


9 799 






2 069 


2 904 






9 90C 


9 219 


NUNBERi 




9 992 


9 047 


poultry and poultry products SOLO! 








CHICKENS* INCLUDING BROILERS 


ID) 


93 069 


29 421 


broilers 9 Other mEaT.TyPE ChICKF.ms. 


(0) 


9 111 


(MA) 


hens a POOSTFRS solo for SLAUGh*^tr , 


26 012 


29 992 


(NA) 


CHICKEN EGGS OOZEMC* • 


664 359 


1 999 


1 769 


TURkEyS raised 


14 035 


350 


507 






1 199 


1 262 


LIVESTOCK sold alive a THE IP PROOUC'^5! 




1 119 


1 195 


Cattle* not counting calves 


3 757 


66 


127 


Fattened on grain and concentrates • 


? 193 






calves 


3 670 






fattened on grain and concentrates • 


1 012 






hogs anc pigs. * 


34 062 






SHEEP AND LAMBS* * • 


1 103 






■OOL Shorn pounds. * 


9 9D5 


170 


(NA) 


dairy Products soldi 




2 


(HA) 


MILK SOLO AS WHOLE MILK. . • POUNCS. . 


15 741 482 


166 


(NA ) 


TO CONSUMERS AND STORES. . OuARTR. . 


- 


262 


940 


CREAM POUNDS OF BUTTERFAT. . 


1 660 



U data wITH^CLO to AVOID DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION FOR IkDIVIOUAL FARMS. 



1959 



(NA) 
(NA) 
- 6 



•05 

555 

(NAI 

^66 

(wij 

661 

eo 

eo 



(NA ; 
(NA) 



?10 

(NA» 

60 



(NA) 
(NA« 
(Nai 
663 932 
S 971 



a 950 
(NA) 
2 660 
(HA) 

NO 965 
755 

10 oei 



16 K16 tao 

(NA) 
12 90S 



192 



er|c 






Table 7.-CR0PS HARVESTED: 1964 AND 1959 

[HA i!«fiot«s d«to ntt ovjHobk} 



5 



Table Xii SUBJECT 



COHN FOB— 

*LC BuBPOSESi 

FaBNS REBCBTINI^* • • • • 
4CRCS* ••••••••• 

MABvesten for graim 

farms rerorting* • • • • 
acres* ••••••••• 

bushels* ******** 

SAut S» 

FAr^S reporting* * * * * 
bushels* ******** 

CUT FOR SlLAGEl 

FARMS reporting* * * * * 

ACRES* ***••*•*• 

TONS* GREEN BEI&HT . • • 
Cut for green or DRY FODDER i 

Farms reporting* * * * * 

acres * . • * * 

hogged or grazed I 

FARMS reporting* * • * * 
acres* ********* 



SORGHUMS FOR— 

ALt PURPOSESi 

farms reporting. * * * * 

ACRES 

harvested for grain Or SEEDi 

FARMS PEPORTINO. • • • • 

acres* ****.••** 
OjSHELS* **.***** 

« 4!. E t 

Farms reporting 

BUSHELS* * * * 

CUT FOR silage I 

Farms reporting 

ACRES * * * * 

tons* green REIGHT . . . 

CUT FOR DRY FORAGE OR HAYI 
FARMS reporting 

ACRES* •***«**•* 

TONS ***** 

HOC:, ED OR GRAZfDi 

FARMS REPORTING. . . . . 

ACRES* ***• 

haR.^ESYEO pop SlRUPi 

FARMS reporting 

ACRES. • • * 

gallons* * * 

SALES* 

FARMS reporting 

Gallon 



SOYBEANS! 

harvested for BEANS! 

FARMS reporting * * 

ACRES 

BUSHELS 

CU*^ FOR HAYI 

FARMS reporting 

ACRES* * * * 

TONS * * 

hogged or grazed or Cut for silage* 

FARMS REPORTING 

acres* ***** 



SMAic f^RAtNS HARVESTED* 

WHf AT I 

FARMS reporting. 



BUSHELS* * * * . 
SALE‘S* 

farms reporting, 

3USHFL5* * * . . 

*ATS fOft GRAINi 

FARMS reporting. 

ACRES. • . . . . 

bushels* * . * . 

SAuES* 

Fa*MS reporting 
BUSHELS* * . * . 
BARLEY FOR CRAIM 

FARMS REPORTING, 
ACRES. .... 
BUSHELS. . * . . 
SAuE<* 

FARMS REROPTING 

bushels* ... 

P'rt FOR vSRAlM 

FARMS reporting 
acres 

BUSHEcS* . . • . 
SA*.Es; 

FARMS reporting, 
BUSHELS* . * . . 
OTHER grains* 

FAPMS reporting 



Bushels* ... 

SAUC' • 

Farms reporting 
bu'^hels. ... 



1966 


1959 1 


subject 


1964 




1 


may CROPS* 






1 


alfalfa ANO alfalfa mixtures cut for hay 




663 


1 093 1 


AND POR DEHYDRATING* 




A3 ti2Z 


44 96T 1 


FARMS reporting 


196 








2 551 


935 


1 H91 


TONS 


6 443 


62 21A 


44 l45 


SALES* 




3 5<>0 651 


3 049 566 


FARMS REPORTING 


53 






TONS 


1 674 


697 


929 


CLOVER* timothy* and MIXTURES OF CufVER 




2 661 968 


1 SOI 509 


ANO grasses cut for hay* 








FARMS reporting 


276 


66 


52 


acres 


3 996 


9U6 


539 


tons 


5 98u 


Itt 393 


7 033 


SALES* 








FARMS reporting 


49 


• 


(NA) 


TONS 


1 324 


. 


<NA) 


LESPEDCZA cut FOR HAYI 








Farms reporting 


7 


20 


(NA) 


ACRES 


116 


269 


(NA) 


TONS 


163 






SALES* 








FAPMS REPORTING 


1 






TONS * * 


5 






OATS* RMEAT. BARLEY* RYE* OF CTmER ^maLL 




16 


16 


grains cut for HAY* 




ttUl 


230 


FA»MS reporting 


9 






ACRES 


49 


8 


6 


TONS 


69 


3Rl 


142 


SALE--.* 




2ii 9*0 


4 OlO 


farms reporting 


- 






TONS 


• 


7 


2 


OTHER MAY CUT* 




24 930 


4 ooo 


Farms reporting 


27 






ACRES 


394 


2 


5 


TONS 


445 


11 


76 


SALES* 




165 


959 


FARMS reporting 


4 









100 


1 


(NAl 


GRASS silage made from grasses* alfalfa* 




19 


(A* A) 


CLOVER • OR SPALL GRAINS* 




54 


16 


Farms reporting 


10 






ACRES* 


296 


6 


(NA) 


*^CNSi GREEN height 


7 654 


57 


(NA) 


SALES* 








FARMS reporting 


1 


2 


4 


TONS* GREEK VEIGH^ 


65 


4 


U 






330 


316 










FIFLD SEED CROPS MARVESTEOl 




1 


(^*A1 


RED CLOVER SEEOl 




2?S 


726 


FARMS reporting 


74 






ACRES 


794 






POUNDS 


65 342 






.-cSPEDEZa SEEDi 








FARMS reporting 


- 


322 


967 


ACRES 


- 


35 252 


34 798 


POUNDS 


- 


920 141 


931 47l 


timothy SEEDI 








FARMS reporting 


1 


73 


49 


acres 


10 


luu 


602 


POUNDS 


1 950 


206 


727 








1 


OTHER FIEL'^ CROPS hARVESTEOi 






8 


IRISM J'OR HjME vSE OR SALE* 








FARMS 


95 









2 






HUNDrEDREIGHT 


450 






S»EETP0TA*^0€S FOR HOME vSE OR SaLEi 




, 70a 


792 


Farms reporting 


44 


21 053 


17 766 


ACRES 


- 


699 637 


443 769 


Bushels 


103 






tobacco: 




, 695 


749 


FARMS reporting 


- 


> 669 951 


406 a.09 


ACRES 


- 






HOUNDS 


• 


63 


173 


POPCORN 1 




, 350 


2 061 


FARMS reporting 


7 


12 359 


66 199 


ACRES 


119 






ROttNOS* Ear corn 


315 990 


19 


56 






, 5 732 


23 766 










VEGETaPuES for SAcE (OTHER THAN IRISH AND 




» 4 


39 


SWEET FOTaTCESM 




I 23 


549 


vegetaBu^^s marvEcteo for SALEi 




. 600 


11 010 


Farms reporting. « 


4 






acres 


5 


, 2 


;u 





91 173 


, 260 


3 013 


tomatoes* 








FARMS reporting 


2 






acres 


(?) 


i 42 


122 


S*£E'»’ CORNt 




. 344 


1 489 


Farms reporting 


2 


. 7 61B 


25 *32 


ACRES. . 


3 


^ t 


74 


CUCUMBERS AND PICMLESi 




, 5 695 


19 163 


FcoMs reporting 


• 






ACRES 


— 




2 


SNAP beans (BUSH ANO PO^E TYPES) » 




• 


15 


FARMS reporting 


- 


• 


344 


ACRES 


• 






watermelons 1 




* 




Farms reporting. .... 


1 


. 


- 


ACRES 


1 



19S9 



IRt 
I 796 
3 902 

16 

267 



R5B 
6 231 
9 657 

7B 

1 271 

10 

ISO 

739 

a 

122 



13 

lie 

ISl 

1 
6 

23 

Ta6 

S27 

2 

22 



12 

230 

1 6B9 

|NA) 

(Nil 



260 
2 A73 
I3tt 3«0 

i 

B 

900 

3 
2l 
2 675 



«2 

C2» 

776 

22 

1 

95 

1 

2 

2 600 

6 

15 

ttl 860 



6 

19 

S2 322 

6 

3 

6 

13 



3 

12) 



5 

2 
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TobU 7.-.CtOrS HARVESTEDt 

|NA 



1964 AND 1959-Continu*d 



Table Xii Cent. 


1666 


VEGCTABLCS FOR SALE C OTHER THAN IRISH AND 




SWEET POTATOES)-- CON* 




cabbage* 






1 




(2) 


cantaloups and muskmclonsi 




FARMS reporting. 


- 




- 


green peas I 




farms reporting. ... 


- 


ACRES. •.••. 


- 


GREEN lima BEANSi 




, FARMS REPORTING. • 


• 




— 



■ 


subject 


1964 


1959 


3 


VEGETABLES FOR SALE (OTHER THAN IRISH AND 

sweet potatoes)-- con. 

DRY ONIONS a 

FARMS reporting 


2 


2 


(2) 




1 


1 




ASPARAGUS* 

FARMS reporting 


- 


- 


- 


ACRES 


• 




1 

(2) 


berries harvested for sale I 

STRAWBERRIES! 


3 

(21 


11 

2 


- 


QUARTS 


276 


2 130 



I 



Z KCPORTCD IN SMALL. fRACTIONS. 



TobI* 8.-TREE FRUITS, NUTS, AND GRARES; NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE RRODUaS: AND FOREST RRODUaS: 1964 AND 1959 



(NA doto Ml •vailobl*) 



Table XII Cont* subject 



THEE FRUITS* NUTS* AND (^FAFESI 

land in bearing and nonbearing fruit 

ORCHARDS* GROVES* VINEYARDS* AND 
rlanted nut trees I 

FARMS REPORTING. • 

ACRES 

APPLE SI 

FARMS reporting 

NUHBERl 

TREES OF all AGES. 

TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE • . . 

TREES OF bearing AGE 

OUANTITY HARVESTED • . • • POUNTS* 

PEACHES I 

FARMS REPORTING 

NUHBERl 

TREES OF all AGES 

TREES NOT OF SEARING AGE • • • 

TREES OF BEARING AGE 

OUANTITY harvested • • • .BUSHELS. 

PEAR Si 

FARMS reporting 

number I 

TREES OF ALL AGES 

TREE« NOT OF BEARING AGE . . . 
TREES OF BEARING AGE 

Quantity harvested • . • .bushels. 
GRaPESI 

farms REPORTING 

number I 

VINES OF ALL AGES 

VINES NOT OF BEARING AGE . . . 

vines OF BEARING AGE 

quantity harvested .... POUNDS. 

PLUMS AND PRUNESI 

farms reporting 

NUMBER I 

TkEES of ALL AGES 

TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE . . . 
“REES OF bearing AGE . . . . • 
quantity harvested . . . .BUSHELS. 

CHERRrESi 

farms reporting. . 

NUMBEPi 

TRfES OF ALL AGES 

TREES NOT CF BEARING AGE . • . 

TREES OF bearing AGE 

quantity harvested .... POUNDS. 



NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS* 

FLOWERS- VEGETABLE SEEDS AND PLANTS* 

AND BULBS. GPOWN FOP SALE I 

C“AHM5 reporting. 

'ALES 

NURSERY oRoruCTS (TREES. SHPOBS* VINES* 
ornamentals* etc.) I 

f'A>7MS REPORTING. 

acrfs. 

SALES 



1966 


1959 1 


subject 


1966 






nursery AND greenhouse PRODUCTS* 








FLOWERS* vegetable SEEDS AND PLANTS* 








AND BULBS* GROWN FOR SALE— CON* 








CUT Flowers* potted plants* florist 




12 


26 


GREENS* AND BEDDING PLANTS I 




162 


— .258 


farms reporting 


5 






sales 


819 175 






GROWN UNDER GLASS OR OTHER PROTECTION! 




16 


26 




5 






SQUARE FEET 


25 620 


5 193 


6 904 


grown in the open I 




164 


690 




1 


5 047 


6 316 


ACRES 


(2) 


1 909 900 


1 669 792 










vegetables grown under glass* flowef 








SEEDS* vegetable SEEDS AND PLANTS* 




7 


16 


BULBS* AND MUSHROOMS I 








FARMS reporting * * * * 


3 


1 4B5 


8 568 




S3 900 


1 


269 


GROWN under glass OR OTHER PROTECTION! 




1 4B4 


8 319 


FARMS reporting 


2 


3 077 


2 


SQUARE FEET 


5 370 






GROWN IN the open I 










1 


3 


11 


ACRES 


(2) 


B 


67 






. 


26 


FOREST PROOUCTSi 




B 


63 


FARMS REPORTING ANY PRODUCTS CUT AWr/OR 




10 


23 




66 






SALES OF FOREST PROOUCTSI 








FARMS REPORTING 


65 


6 


11 




S19 270 






standing TIMBER I 




117 


69 


FARMS REPORTING 


38 




8 




S16 928 


117 


41 


FIREWOOD* FENCE POSTS* SAWLOGS* 




660 


390 


VENEER LOGS* AND CHRISTMAS TREFSi 










9 








S2 362 


3 


7 


OTHER MISCELLANEOUS PROOUCTSI 










- 


21 


29 


AMOUNT 


— 


21 


2 

27 


FIREWOOD and FUELWOOO CUTi 




17 


8 


FARMS REPORTING 


21 






CORDS 


255 






SALES 1 




4 


9 


FARMS REPORTING 


2 






CORDS (6*X6*X8*) 


76 


20 


63 


FENCE POSTS CUT I 






5 




13 


20 


58 


NUMBER 


1 665 


145 


26 


SALES 1 








FARMS reporting 


1 






NUMBER 


100 






SAVLOGS AND VENEER LOGS CUT! 










5 


6 


e 


THOUSANDS ONBOARD FEET 


31 


S23 375 


S16 950 


SALES 1 








FARMS reporting * 


2 






thousands OF FOARD FEET 


9 


1 


1 


CHRISTMAS TREES SOLDI 




. 1 


6 


FARMS REPORTING. ... 


6 


S300 


A3 329 




676 



IW 



6 

BU 211 
6 

27 B54 
1 

600 



4 

«l 410 
4 

4 725 



4^ 

26 

S7 206 

16 

B6 052 



6 

B654 

4 

S520 



17 

203 

4 

36 

1 <516 
1 

75 



6 

10 

1 

4 
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Appendix C ( Continued ) 

Table VI - Retail Establishments and Sales by Business Group 

Number 





($1,000) Indiana 


Clay Co. 


Urban 


Rural 


1. Lumber, Hardware 


Building Materials 


Estab. 


3,177 


24 


13 


11 


rai-in Equipment 


Sales 


470,486 


2,484 


1,213 


1,271 


2. GenercLL Merchandise 


Estab. 


1,466 


14 


5 


9 


Group Stores 


Sales 


777,273 


2,115 


1,182 


933 


3. Food Stores 


Estab. 


6,551 


64 


32 


32 




Sales 


1,401,523 


5,973 


4,723 


1,250 


4. Automobile 


Estab. 


2,836 


13 


9 


4 


Dealers 


Sales 


1,229,820 


6,496 


- Withheld - 


5. Drug and 


Proprietary Stores 


Estab . 


1,427 


11 


6 


5 




Sales 


237,480 


1,010 


859 


151 


6. Gasoline 


Estab. 


6,127 


34 


23 


11 


Service Stations 


Sales 


529,101 


2,100 


1,618 


419 


7. Apparel and 


Estab. 


2,563 


13 


11 


2 


Accessory Stores 


Sales 


303,187 


756 


- Withheld - 


8. Furniture, 


Estab. 


2,593 


15 


8 


7 


Home Furnishings 


Sales 


270,818 


624 


430 


194 


9. Eating, Drinking 


Estab. 


8,017 


38 


24 


14 


Places . 


Sales 


449,822 


1,437 


1,095 


342 


10. Other Retail 


Estcd). 


6,446 


51 


33 


18 


Stores. 


Sales 


550,052 


2,800 


1,712 


1,088 


11. Non-store 


Estab. 


2,059 


13 


6 


7 


Retailers . 


Sales 


186,168 


65 


22 


43 



*** Under U.S. Census definitions only Brazil is considered as 
being urban. Thus, the rural category includes the rest of 
Clay County including the Townsite. This is the data closest 
to covering the Townsite area that is available. 

**** Source of Data for tables IV ,V, VI. 

U.S. Census of Retail Trade, Volume 16 - Indiana, 1963 
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Appendix D 



Table 1 — Suamary on Educational Facilities 

The educational facilities available to the residents of the Tovn- 
slte are in general of average quality. There are three grade schools 
and one hifi^ school in the Townsite area. In Ashboro and Bovling Green 
there is a grade school for grades one to six. In Cory, there is a 
grade s<diool for one to eight ^ars and a hl^ school. Besides these 
grade schools and single hlg^ti school, the residents also have access to 
the other three hlg^ schools in day county — one in day city * 1 ^ two 
in Brazil. 

From an interviev with the county superintendent of schools, the 
quality of the physical facilities available in the schools in the Tbwn- 
slte is frcM poor to adequate. The grade schools sere built in the 1930*s 
and have not been reaodeled since. Further, there are no present plans 
for building new or renodeling old schools in the county for the next 
several years. Also, there are tentative plans to close dovn the hl^ 
school in Cory and bus all students to the school at day city or the 
tvD schools at Brazil. 

This present situation is likely to remain stable. While a one-unit 
school re-organization plan was passed by the county in 1965 ; there are 
presently several pending injunctions to block establishment of the one- 
unit plan. Hoiwver, if the one-unit plan is finally accepted as valid, 
the plan provides for first establishing an interim board ftjr a period of 
22 months. It is seen by both sides of the one-unit school plan that this 
board vould make no changes in present policy or plans. 






Appendix D 



Teble II — SuBBary on Viater Supplies 

At present, all vater used "by all hones and businesses comes from 
veils or cisterns. Sources of ground vater In the Tovnslte are from 
three areas: 1) the southern third of the Tovnslte area has production 

from unconsolidated deposits. This Is vater from sand and gravel of 
Pleistocene age overlain hy Plelstecene lake sediments or recent alluvium. 
Well depths range from 6o to l60 feet. Yields are more than adequate 
for domestic and stock use. Ihls source can he used for municipal puoq)age 
and has relatively large yields. 2) Around the tovns of Center Point, Cory 
and Bcsrllng Green, vater production Is from bedrock. Wiater here comes from 
sandstone of Pennsylvanian €ige. Well depths range from 20 to hhO feet. 
Yield Is generally adequate for domestic and stock use and locally for 
Industrial and municipal supplies. 3) Water from sand and gravel 
lenses and stringers Interhedded with till and/or lake sediments In pre- 
Pleistocene stream channels. Well depths range from 23 to 110 feet. Yields 
from the sand and gravel are generally adequate for domestic, stock and 
locally for small Industrial use. 

Ibe third area is the type of source to he used for the Center Point 
municipal vater supply. Available vater supplies meet all the public 
health and state regulations. The main problem vlth the vater Is Its hard- 
ness — most of the area vater Is over a hardness of 6o ports xer million. 

Besides this ground vater, there Is some surface vater in the form of 
small ponds and lakes formed In areas of previous strip mining. The main 
concentration of these vater deposits Is In the central part of the county 
along state hlg^nray h6. 
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■ Hardware Store Grocery Store 



Appendix F 



SuBnary on Mineral Resources In the Tovnslte 

prlmry mineral resources of the Tovnslte area are coed and clay 
vhlch are also the only ones vlth emy present cononerclal use. 1%e latest 
data on coal emd cla^'^ vas from 19^3 but all the mines listed then still 
appear to be operating. As of 1955, there vere 12 active strip coal mines 
In the Tovnslte area. 

Coed produced In Indiana for comnerclal uses Is of 11 types. Listed 
from lowest to hl^st location In the earth, they are Lover Block, Upper 
Block, Mlnshall, Coals II, IH, IV, V, VI, VH, Lower Mlllersburg and 
Upper Mlllersburg. Of the coal mined In the Tovnslte area, 8 mines produce 
Upper Block, 2 type II, 1 type IV and 1 Lower Block. All 12 mines were 
and are strip mines with an overburden of earth from 10 feet up to 80 feet. 

Other Interesting features of coal production In the Tovnslte Is 
summarized In the tables which follow. In 1955, there were 253 employees 
for these strip mines. Nine of the mines sold at least part of their out- 
put to manuf€u;turers or electric utilities and only three produced coal for 
primarily domestic use. 
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SuDBary on Transportation 

Olie transportation facilities available to the Townslte are adequate 
for Its present level of use. There is no regular train or bus service 
to the Tovnsite area. ^Haere is> however, a regular truck line service to 
the towns. Thus, the main mode of transportation is private automobile 
and truck usage. With the great dependence upon private modes of trans- 
portation, its quality depends greatly on the highways available. 

The hifi^iways available at present are adequate for the present needs. 
To the east and west, between Bloomington and Terre Haute, there is state 
highway i»6. Tb the north and south, between Brazil aid day city, there 
is state hig^xway 59- In the future. Interstate highway 70 is scheduled 
to cross highway 59 about 5 miles north of the Junction of 59 46. This 

will provide better access to the east and west, to Indianapolis aid Tterre 
Haute. 

The commercial use of transportation faculties Is as limited as the 
Conner .tial activities in the Townsite. The primary commercial activity 
is the transportation of livestock and crops by local farmers to markets in 

Terre Haute and Indianapelis and the hauling of coal cud clay from the local 
strip mines. 
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Appendix H 



Suimnary on WholescLLe Trade 

Uholesfide Trade ^ as indicated in Tables 1 to 3> is a minor aspect 
of the economic base of the Towns! te. When one looks at the U. S. 

Oensus data for the Terre Haute SMSA, which consists of Clay, Sullivan, 
Vermillion amd Vigo counties, one can see the relative unimportance of 
the Towns ite in wholesale trade. For Instance, there 203 establish- 
ments in the SMSA with only 39 in Clay county and 23 of those in Brazil. 
Out of total sales of $l80,45^ ($1,000), only $li«-,063 ($1,000) were in 
day county. And so on. Ihus, the retail stores in the Townslte have 
to depend primarily on wholesalers in either Brazil or Terre Haute. 



AoDondlx I 



The Research Instrument 

following is a study of what the general public thinks and 
feels about a number of important social and personal q.uestions* The 
best answer to each statement below is your personal opinion. We have 
tried to cover many different and opposing points of view; you may find 
yourself agreeing with seme of the statements, disagreeing with others. 
Whether you agree or disagree with any statement, you can be sure that 
many people feel the same as you do. If you agree with a statement 
mark "yes"; if you disagree mark "no"; please meurk every statement. 

1. A book that contains wrong political views cannot be a good book 
and does not deserve to be published. 

2. When it cones to the things that count most, all races are certainly 
not equal. 

3* Just as is true of fine race horses, some breeds of people are just 
naturally better than others. 

4. We have to teach children that all men are created equal but almost 
everyone knows that some are better than others. 

A man should not be allowed to speak if he doesn't know what he is 
talking about. 

6. I usually have confidence that the government will do what is right. 
7* People who hate our way of life should still have a chance to talk 
and be heard. 
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8. All politics is controlled by political bosses. 

9. Most politicians are looking out for themselves above all else. 

10. The government ought to make sure that everyone has a good 
standard of living. 

11. Both major parties in this country eire controlled by the wealthy 
and are run for their benefit. 

12. The true American way of life is disappesuring so fast that we may 
have to use force to save it. 

13* Most politicians don*t seem to me to really mean what they say. 

14. Nobody has a right to tell another person what he should and should 
not read. 

1^. I don't mind a politician's methods if he manages to get the zl^t 
things done. 

16. I believe in free speech for oil no matter what their views might 
be. 

17* We mi^t as well make up our minds that in oMer to make the world 
better a lot of Innocent people will have to suffer. 

18. Ihere is practically no connection between ■vrtiiit a politician sa^s 
and 'idiat he will, do once he gets elected. 

19* I think the government should give a person work if he can't find 
another job. 

20. In dealing with dangerous enemies like the Communists^ we can't 
f.t‘ford to depend on the courts^ the laws and their slow and un- 
reliable methods. 
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Let's ta}&e a cbemge of pace^ and try some different questions. 

If you agree with the statement^ nark "yes'; If you disagree^ mark 

"no"; If you are not sure> mark "Don't know.” 

N 0 V 7 I should like to ask you seme questions about a nan vho 

admits he Is a Coomunlst. 

21. Suppose this admitted Coomunlst wants to make a speech In your 
coomunlty. Should he be allowed to speaks or not? 

22. Suppose he wrote a book that Is In your public (or school) library. 
Som^ody In your coomunlty suggests the book should be removed from 
the library. ¥ould you favor removing It^ or not? 

23* Suppose this admitted Coomunlst Is a radio (or TV) singer. Should 
he be flred> or not? 

2k, Should an admitted Coomunlst be put In Jed.1^ or not? 

niere are always some people whose Ideas are considered bad or 
dangerous by other people. For Instance^ somebody who Is against 
all churches and religion. 

25 . If such a person wanted to nmke a speech In your coomunlty against 
churches and religion^ should he be allowed to speak >or not? 

26. If some people In your coomunlty suggested that a book he wrote 
against churches and religion should be taken out of your public 
(or school) library^ would you favor removing this bool^or not? 

27. Now suppose the radio (or TV) program he (an euhnltted Coomunlst) Is 
on advertises a brand of soap. Somebody In your coomunlty suggests 
you stop buying that soap. Would you stop^ or not? 

Or consider a person who favored government ownership of all the 
railroads and all big Industries. 



28. If this person vanted to make a speech in your canmunity favoring 
government ownership of all the railroads and big industries, 
should he be allowed to speak, or not? 

29. If seme people in your cemmunity suggested that a book he wrote 
favoring government ownership should be taken out of your public 
(or school) library, would you favor removing the book, or not? 

Now I would like you to think of another person. A man whose 
loyalty has been q.uestioned before a Congressional cemmittee, but 
who swears under oath he has never been a Communist. 

30. Suppose he is teaching in a college or university. Should he be 
fired, or not? 

31. Should he be eLllowed to make a speech in your community, or not? 

32. Suppose this man is a high school teacher. Should he be fired, or 
not? 

33* Suppose he (the man whose loyalty has been questioned but who 

swears he is not a Communist) has been working in a defense plant. 
Should he be fired, or not? 

34. Suppose he is a clerk in a store. Should he be fired, or not? 

35. Suppose he wrote a book that is in your public (or school) 
library. Semebody in your canmunity suggests the book should be 
removed from the library. Would you favor removing it, or not? 

Let*s change again back to the original type of questions, where 

you mark either "yes" or "no." 

36. It is all right to get around the law if you don*t actually break it. 

37. Any person who hides behind the laws \dien he is questioned about 
his activities doesn’t deserve much consideration. 
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A poor nan doesn’t have the chance he deserves in the law courts. 
EJvery person should have a good house^ even if the govemnent has 
to build it tar him. 

The lavs of this country are supposed to benefit all of us equally, 
but the fact is that they’re alnost all "richman’s" laws. 

Most political parties care only about winning elections cuid 
nothing nore. 

Politicians have to cut a few comers if they are going to get 
anywhere. 

No natter what a person’s political beliefs are, he is entitled to 
the sane legal rl^ta and protectl(^s as anyone else. 

The na^orlty has the right to abolish nlnorltles if it wants to. 
Regardless of idiat some people say, there are certain races in 
the world that Just won’t nix with Americans. 

It seems to me that whoever you vote for, things go on pretty 
much the same. 

No natter what the people think, a few people will eaways run 
things anyway. 

Unless there is ffeedon for many points of view to be presented, 
there is little chance that the truth can ever be known. 

I feel that ny political leaders hardly care what people like 
myself think or want. 

There are tines when it almost seems better for the people to take 
the law into their own hands rather than wait for the machinery of 



government to act. 



51. Many politicians are bou^t off by some private interest. 

52. People ou^t to be alloved to vote even if they can't do so 
intelligently. 

53* You c^n't really be sure whether an opinion is true or not unless 
people are free to eirgue against it. 

5^. Most politicians can be trusted to do what they think is best for 
the country. 

55. Political parties are so big that the average member nasn't got 
much to say about idiat goes on. 

Finally ^ let's try a brand new type of question. Here is a scale 

marked from zero to seven, from "worst" to "best." After I have read the 

statement, please figure out lAat number you think is the correct score or 

rank and mark it down. 

56. How does America compare with all other possible ways of life, 
real or Imaginary, as a way of life? 

57. How does your hometown way of life compare with other ways of living, 
real or imaginary? 

58. How does the government of America compare with others forms of govern- 
ment, real or Imaginary? 

59. How does the government of your hometown ccanpare with other foxms of 
government, real or imaginary? 
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Appendix J 



Average Mean Agreenent of Each Group 
for Each McClosky Topic 



Topic 


Center Point 




n = 12 


!• Rules of th« Game 


.4375 


2. Tree speech 


•9025 


3* Procedural Ric^ts 


.3125 


4. Equality 


.464 


3* Cynicism 


.4235 


6. Political Putillty 


•4723 


7* Av. Mean for topics 

1 , 5 6 


•'*493 



Cory 
n = 10 

.3125 

.8125 

.k25 

.i*a85 

.3^16 

.233 

.3289 



7 . 



Ihe ResMrdi Instrunent 



Aopondix K 



VARIABLE IMCORIOBAIED QPESTIQB HUMBSRS 

1 (governaent Interest) Questions 1, U, 2 

2 (political participation) Questions 3 , ^ 

3 (taxation) Questions 12, 13 9 1^ 

4 (coflQnrehensive 1) Questions 18, 19) 20, 21, 22 

3 (conprehensive 3) Questions 23» 24, 26, 27 
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SEcncar i 



To what degree are you interested and eoncemed with govern- 
aental and political issues? 

a. Very high degree 

b. High degree 

c. Jfoderate degree 

d. ]fot very concerned 

e. ]ft>ne 

In what way does your interst or concern BK>st show itself 
of the choices enunerated below? 

ae Attendance to large infomative gatherings either of 
an infernally or fomally organized natiire. 

b. Through conversations with friends associates. 

c. Through the nass news aedia such as radio and tele- 
vision. 

d. Do not wake any such attends. 

With regard to political elections ^ do you nost? 

a. Attend political rallies. 

b. Contribute financial aid. 

c. Caapaign door to door for your party. 

d. Vote consistently for the party of your choice. 

e. Do very little or nothing in the way of supporting a 
political party. 

To what degree do you agree or disagree that individuals 
should express their opinions on govemnental 
political issues to their various representatives? 

a. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c. Ho opinion 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

Is it true that nost issues confronting us are too convex 
for the average nan to understand what is going on? 

a. Always 

b. Usually 

c. Sonetimes 

d. Hot very often 
e« Never 

In what way do you nost go about trying to understand 
these sorts of issues? 

a. Attendance to large infomative gatherings either of 
an infomally or fomally organized nature. 

b. Through conversations with ffiends and associates. 

c. Through the nass news nedia such as radio and television. 

d. Do not nake any such attenpts. 



Disregarded. 



8« Of the alternatives listed belov, vhlch do you nost con- 
sider to be your governmental representative? 

a. Federal senator. 

b. Federal congressman. 

c. State senator. 

d. State congressman. 

e. County officials. 

f. Local officials. "T 



SECTION n 

Belov there are three situations described, each of which is foUcwed 
by a limited number of questions. Please indicate the appropriate alterna 
tives which best describes or represents your feelings to that question. 

SITUATKEI ONE: One of the influential leaders in your community has Just 

coBqdeted a tour through the state and other parts of the midwest. His 
purpose was to reduce the restricticai placed on agricultural faryrs by 
the federal government . His arguments included such ideas as : "Farmers 

do not want to be shackled by governmental restrictions'*; that "His 
and other eoonunities are capable of deciding upon how much corn to plant" 
and others. 

9. Hew would you react to the actions of that commmity 
member? 

a. Tbtally support. 

b. Beact favorably. 

c. Hized feelings. 

d. Beact unfavorably. 

e. Tbtally oppose. 9 

10. Of the alternatives listed below, which most appropriately 
describes your reasons for your particular reaction in 
Question 9? 

a. I think a great deal and respect the opinions of others. 

b. I think one man, if he is well-enough infonied, should 
be able to represent me and my neighbors on most issues. 

c. I like to follow the opinions expressed by recognized 
cosmunity leaders, but I only usually do this when their 
opinion more or less agrees with my own. 

d. I don't like people to represent me or my neighbors with- 
out their first consulting those whom they are represent- 

ing. 10 

11. To what degree do you agree or disagree with the purpose 
proposed in this situation? 

a. Strongly agree. 

b. Agree 

c. No opinion. 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree. 
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SimAnON WO: The Bajorlty of your fellow coammity meinbers have said 
they are sick and tired of paying exhorbitant taxes that are being de- 
«»n^d against you and them. Since they have cOready tried, but failed, 
to dispose of various *Wneces8ary" taxes, they have started a movement 
to ^se general taxes on high incomes, and to reduce, therefore, taxes 

incomes. This way, they say, they and you will not have to 
pay as great an income tax. 



12. To what degree do you support or oppose this idea? 

a. Strongly agree. 

b. Agree 

c. Ho opinion. 

d. Cisagree 

e. Strongly disagree. 



13- To what degree do you favor or oppose the method used by 

the comtDunity? 

a. Strongly agree. 

b. Agree 

c. Ho opinion. 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree. 

l4. Of the alternatives listed below, which most closely repre- 
sents your feelings on the idea described here? 

a. I completely agree with it. 

b. I generally agree with the idea, but would propose 
some other remedy than is described here. 

c. I agree with the idea and would express wy agreement 
with it. 

d. I disagree with the idea and would express my dis- 
agreement to it. 

e. I generally disagree with the idea, but I like the 
method described for correcting it. 

f. I am coq^tely opposed to the idea. 



SITUAnOH THREE: In your conminity a Puerto Rican family has jus moved 
to town to establish a home and raise a family. They moved here in 
response to ads placed in various newspapers to secure help in planting 
and harvesting various agricultural crops. However, even though his 
services are needed, the town is split over whether to accept or reject 
he and his family. You personally, are in need of his help, but you have 
not cooxLtted ynurself to either one side or the other of community 
opinion. '' 



15. 



What are you going to do? 

a. Make it unpleasant for him because 3 rou don't think 
he belongs in your coammity. 

b. Welcome him. 

c. Remain uncommitted in your opinion. 



15 
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l6. VJhat are you going to do? 

a. Hire for reasons of ccanaunity pressiire. 

b. Hire him because you picked the right side of com* 
■unity opinion* 

c* Hire him for personal resisons* 
d. Hot hire him for reasons of conmunity pressure, 
e* Hot hire h-im because you picked the right side of 
connunity's opinion* 
f* Hot hire him for personal reasons* 



17* Disregarded* 



sEcnoH in 



l8* Is it true what they say that 
government is getting too in- 
volved in the affairs of pri- 
vate individuals? 
a* Yes b* Ho “15 

19 * Is it true that individuals are 
being cheated out of their right 
of freedom of speech? 
a* Yes b* Mo 

19 

22. Is it true that the government is 

a. Yes 

b. No 



20. Is it true that people should 
be taxed more heavily than 
they are now? 

a. Yes b. Ho 20 

21. Do you believe that government 
should guarantee a university 
education to anyone who has the 
ability and the desir e? 

a. Yes b. Ho 21 

getting Socialistic? 

22 



SECTION IV 



To what degree do you agree or disagree with the following statements? 
yhg alternatives for each of the questions are: 

a. Strongly agree. 

b. Agree 

c. Ho opinion. 

d. Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree* 



23* Not religious, racial, and national groups possess 
the same abilities and capacities. 

2U. Free medical €Uid dexAaX care should, regardless of age, be 
erten*3ed to those who cannot recOly afford to pay for it. 

25 . Ho one can be complete without absolute faith in God. 



26 . The nationalization of great industries would be good. 

27 . The only way to celebrate the 4th of July is, if it is 
possible to hang out the American Flag and attend a public 

demonstration. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 



er|c 
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appendix l 

The town hoard has before it a plan which would bring a natural gas line into 
Center Point* A vote will la taken on the plan at the board's next meeting* 

How would you feel toward if he did each of the 

following in response to this situation* (indicate how you would feel toward him by 
plaeing a mark through the line below each action* The distance from either end of the 
line indlcatet how strongly you approve or disapprove of him for taking that action*) 
ke^ in mind at all times the person whom you are considering* 

1. If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who opposed the plan for the 
natural gas line* 

Approve ill]llllilllillll||||i)iili^ii|ii;i i:i;||ij|lliil|||||||iH^ Disapprove 

Neutral • • ^ - 

2* If he formed a committee to sunport the plan* 

lllJlllllllllll]nnltliil l||^^^ Dis^prove 

3* If he publicly stated^ as in a speech to a local organization^ that he supported 

the plan* 

Approve Disprove 

Neutral 

4* If he told his friends and those who asked him that he supported the plan but 
made no public statement* 

Approve Disapprove 

5* If he privately siq>ported the plan for the natural gas line but qsoke of his support 
only in private and confidential conversation with his closest friends* 

illlllllllllllllllllluilllll||||||illllllllli;;!lllillllinl Sisapprote 



6* If he remained neutral* 

Approve ! 



Neutral 




IMlIl 



Disapprove 



Neutral 

7* If he privately opposed the plan but spoke of his opposition only in private 
confidential conversation with his closest friends* 

^Tcnre ||||lliinllllillllil iiiilinr mil Disapprove 




Neutral 

If he told his friends and those irtio asked him that he opposed the plan for the 
natural gas line but made no pubUc statement* 

Ai>proTe lllllllllliflllillllllllllilllllllllilillllllliiiililiiliiiil Dise?iprove 

Meutrul 

9* If he publicly stated tha.t he opposed the jplan for the natural gas line* 

fiSiprma |||||||||||||||l|||||ujljllll(llllilllllllli]|||||||||||||li Disi5)prove 

I'i'eutrai 

the pli 




Diseq^rove 



10* If he fomed a coomittee to oopose the plan* 

Approve 

JNeutraj. 

11* If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who was in favor of the natural 
gat line plan* 

Apprare ill!i!;iillillllllll[liiliiil|liilil!lllllllllllllllllilllll Disirorove 

Neutral 



V/hich of the above actions do you think would be most 

likely to take in this situation? You may choose any of the 11 actions listed above or 
an action idiich you feel is somewhere between t>/o of them by maJrfng a mark on the line 
below* The nuabers on the line are the same as those of the actions above* 






• 7 



jlllllliillililliill 



npmp 

ilo I ill 
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The parents of several school age children in Center Point have proposed that the 
local grade school be closed and the children be sent to a larger school in another 
coonunity. 



I. HOW would you feel toward . if he did each of the 

following in response to this situation. (Indicate how you would feel toward him by 
placing a mark through the line below each action. The distance from either end of 
the line indicates how strongly you approve or disapprove of him for taking that action.) 
Please keep in mind at all times the person whom you are considering. 



1. If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who opposed the closing of the 
school. 



Approve 



ii 




Disapprove 



2. If he formed a committee to s 

Approve 



Neutral 

ort^the cl9sing of the school. 

Disapprove 



S ort 

iiiiiiii 

Neut 



ral 



3. If he publicly stated, as in a speech to a local organization, that he st^orted 
the closing of the school. 



Approve 




Disapprove 



Neutral 

4. If he told his friends and those who asked him that he supported closing the school 
but made no public statement. 



i^rove 



I 



Disapprove 



Neutral 

5, If he privately favored closing the school but ipoke of his support only in private 
itf id confidential conversation with his closest friends. 

Disapprove 



P^iptme illllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllllllllllllll 

• Neutral 

6« If he remained neutri 



Approve 




Disapprove 



Neutral 

7. If he privately opposed closing the school but i^oke of his opposition only in 
private and confidential conversation with his cldsest friends. 

Approve IllnllllllllllllUllUlllllljllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll Disapprove 



Neutrd 

8. If he told his friends and those who asked him that he opposed closing the school 
but made no public statement. 

Disapprove 




Approve 

9. If he publicly stated that he opposed closing the school. 

i^rove IllllllllllllllllllllUlirilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll ■■ 

Neutral 



Disapprove 



10. If he formed a comnittee to oj^se ^losing the school. 



i^rove iniiHliilillll! 






Disepprove 



Neutral 

11. If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who favored closing the school. 

Approve llllllllllllllllli;il.;i!i,..i lllllllllllHlI lllllllllllllll Disprove 



Neutral 



II. Which of the above actions do you think would 

take in the above situation? You may choose any of the 11 actions listed above or 
an action which you feel is somewhere between two of them by making a mark on the line 
below. The numbers on ihe line are the same as those of the actions above. 



MTItC I 



m 

3 



M 



JUT 

4 



nn 

5 



M 



6 



m 



im 

9 



10 
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Center Point has scheduled its annual fish fry. It is not two weeks away and the 
co-operation of everyone in the community has been asked for in the hope that the fish 
fry will be a bigger success than ever before. 

How would you feel toward if he did each of the following 



in response to this issue? Please indicate how you would feel toward him by making a 
mark through the line below each action. How strongly you approve or disapprove will be 
shown by how close to or far away from the word '’approve* and "disapprove" you make your 
mark. Please keep in mind at all times the person whom you are considering on this page. 



1. If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who did not take part in the 
preparations for the fish fry. 

Approve lllllllllilliilllllllUllilinlliHlinilllllllilllllimml Disapprove 



Neutral 

2. If he formed a committee to promote community-wide participation in preparing for 
the fish fry. 

Approve llilllllilllilllUll|y||iinitinill{lllltllllllllliyll! Disapprove 



Neutral 

3. If he publicly stated, as in a speech to a local organization, that he tho\jght 
everyone should help in prepiuring for the fish fry. 

Approve lililllilllilllhlliUllhllllHIllinilnilllllllH Disapprove 

Neutral 

4. If he told his friends and those who asked him that he supported community-wide 
participation in preparing for the fish fry. 

Approve lljlillllillllililliluillillllllilllllilllllliinillllllllll Disapprove 



Neutral 

5. If he privately supported the plea for comnunity-wide help with the fish but 
spoke of his support only in private and confidential conversation with his closest 

friends. 

Approve lllllllllllllllllllllun»ll|tll^llllllllllllllltllin^ Disprove 

6. If he remedned neutral. 

Approve lllllllllllliilllinlillllllll lllllilllltltiliitllin Disapprove 

ft] 



Neutral 

Y, jf he privately opposed the request for community-wide help with the fish fry but 

spoke of his opposition only in private and confidential conversation with his closest 

friends. 

Approve Disapprove 



Neutral , 

8. If he told his friends and those who asked him that he opposed the request for community 
.wide help %d.th the preparations for the fish fry. 

Approve ||||||ll||||||||||||||||||||llllllllllllllll|[||||||||lliliii Disapprove 

It 



Neutral 

9. If he publicly stated that he opposed the request for community-wide help with the 
preparations Disprove 



10. If he formed a committee to 



Neutral 

3 ose the request for the community-wide help. 



committee to oppose the request for the community- 

Approve IlllllllllllllillllllUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll Disapprove 

Neutral 

11. If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who did not take part in the 

preparations for the fish fry. , 

Approve Disapprove 



NeutreLL 



would be most likely to take 



What action do you think 

in this fsituation? You may choose any of the 11 actions listed above or » action 



wiiic ."ycu feel is somewhere between two of them by making a mark on the line below. 

iiiiiiiniiiillllll 



MTtie I 



< 2 



II 




wm 

6 



umnn 

7 



ITIT 

8 



9 



X 



1 



ERIC 
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The town hoard has before it a plan for constructing sidewalks in Center Point. 

How would you feel toward - if he did each of the 

following in response to this issue? Please inaicate how you would feel toward him by 
making a mark through the line below each action. How strongly you approve or disapprove 
will be shown by how close to or far away from the words ’’approve" and disapprove 
you make your mark. Please keep in mind at all times the person whom you are considering 

on this page. 

1. If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who opposed the plan for constructing 

the sidewOks. |||||||||||||||||l||luilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllll Msepprove 

Neutral 

2 If he formed a committee to support construction of sidewalks. 

Approve lllllllllllllllllllllUllllllllllllllillllllllllli!llllll!lll Disapprove 

Neutral 

3 . If he publicly stated, as in a speech to a local organization, that he favored 
constriction of sidewalks in Center 

Approve llllllllllllllllllllluilllUlllllllHlIlllllllllllllllinil Disprove 

Neutral 

U. If he told his friends and those who asked him that he favored the plan for sidew^s 

but made no public statement. • 

Aoorove lllllllllllllllilllllUllllHlilHihUllllllllllllllllllllll Disapprove 

Neutral 

5 , If he privately siq»ported the plan for the sidewalks but spoke of this support only 

in private and confidential conversation with his closest friends. 

' Disapprove 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



i^rove 

If he remained neutral. 

Approve 



Neutral 




Disapprove 



Neutral 

If he privately opposed the construction of sidewalks but spoke of this opposition 
only in private and confidential conversation with his closest friends, 

Approve “ 




Disapprove 



ITeutrai 

If he told his friends and those who asked him that he opposed the construction of 
the sidewalks but made no public statement. 

Approve llllllmillllllliill lHtlllilllllii lli»l»illillltlltllll^ Disapprove 



9 . 



10 . 



11 . 



If he publicly stated that he 

Approve InillliH* 



Neutral 

)sed the construction of the sidewalks. 

HllllllllHlIllllllllllllllllllll Diskwrow 



KeutraJ. 

If he formed a comnittee to oppose const^ction of the sidewalks. 

Approve ||||iliii||||l||illlll) lllllllt!lllillilllHlilllM Disapprove 

Neutral 

If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who favored construction of the 
sideMlks. Approve illlllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllliyillllllllllllta Disapprove 



Neutrad 



What action do you think 



would be most likely to 



take in this situation? You may choose any of the 11 actions listed above or an action 
which you feel is somewhere between two of them by making a mark on the line below. 

The numbers on the line are the same as those of the actions above. 



mm 



- 



MPPP 

ncme 1 



w, 

4 



nil 

6 



8 
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As a part of a nation-wide movement to bring together the Methodist 6md EUB churches 
and because some people in the town think the town is too small to support two churches 
each with its own minister, it has been decided that the two churches in Center Point 
should be served for the time being by one minister and that the congregations eventually 
be united. 

How would you feel toward if he did each of the following in 



response to this situation? Please Indicate how you would feel toward him by making a 
mark through the line below each action. How strongly you approve or disapprove will be 
shown by how close to or far away from the words "approrve" luid "disapprove" you make your 
mark. Please keep in mind at all times the person whcjm you are considering on this page. 



i. 



If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone whc opposed the plan to merge the 
two churches. 

Approve lilHiMlllllllllilllllllllJlIllllIlM Disapprove 

Neutral 



2 . 



If he formed a conmittee to support the merging of the two churches. 

Approve llllllililllllillllliiiilfillllnilllinilllllllilliltn^ Disprove 



3. 



Neutrfd 

If he publicly stated, as in a speech to a locail organization that he favored the 



plan to Join the churches together. 



Approve 



L0S 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiii[iiiiiiiii^ 



Disapprove 



4 . 



5. 






6 . 



Neutral 

If he told his friends and those 'idio asked him that he supported the plan to merge 
the churches but made no public statement. 

Approve ||||fl|||||||||||||||u^j|||||ll||j^|||||||||il|||||||||||^ Disiqjprove 

If he privately s\:qpported the move to unite the two churches but spoke of his 
si:qpport only in private and confidential conversations with his closest friends. 

Approve illlllllllllllllinillllliliillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllil Dieepprove 

Neutral 

If he remained neutral. 

Approve |||tilillllllllllllllllj|[jllllillll!lltltillllillllllill}lil Disapprove 



7 . 



8 . 



Neutral 

If he privately opposed the move to unite the two churches but spoke of his 
opposition only in private and confidential conversations with his closest friends. 

Approve lMlllllllilllillililli{j|llllllllllllllll||lllll|]^^^ Disapprove 

Neutral 

If he told his friends and those who asked him that he opposed the merging of the 
churches but made no public statement. 

Approve [jj 



Disapprove 



9 . 



Neutral 

If he publicly stated that he opposed uniting the two churches. 

Approve ||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||tl||||||||||Hl||||||||nlfiiii Disapprove 



10 . 



Neutral 

If he formed a committee to opoose the merging of the two chiurches. 

Approve lillllllillllllIllllllllll|||||||||ilillllHl|||||||||||||||| Disapprove 



11 . 



Neutral 

If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who favored the plan to merge the 
two C)!lVUrCll0Se 

Approve lllillllllllillluillu tlhliiliillllllllllllllllliltl^ Disapprove 



Neutral 



would be most likely to take 



VJhat action do you think 

in this situation? You may choose any of these actions or an action which you feel is 
somewhere between two of them bj making a mark on the line below. The numbers on the line 



are the same as those of the actions above. 



mme | 



2 



3 



iiiiiiin iiiiiiiii 

' 4 5. 



'6! ?! sM 0 llo ' 1 
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Some people in Center Point have felt for several years that the town should have 
its own water system. It h€:S been proposed that Ctoter Point obtain a federal loan to 
finance the water system. 

How would you feel toward _ _if he did each of the following 



in response to this situation? Please indicate how you would feel toward him by making 
a mark through the line below each action. How strongly you approve or disapprove will 
be shown by how close to or far from the words "approve" and "disapprove" you make your 
■ark. Please keep in mind at all times the person whom you are considering on this page. 



1 . 



2 . 



If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who opposed obtaining federal 
financing for the water system. 

tipprcnre ||||l|||||||||||||||l||M|lllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllll »i»«ipro»e 

neutral 

If he formed a committee to si;^pport the federal financing for the project. 

I 1 .1 . .1 j i . .1 _ 



Approve 



[\\ 



Disapprove 



3. 



5. 



Neutral 

If he publicly stated, as in a speech to a local organization, that he favored federal 
financing for the project. 

Approve lllllillllllllllllUllllllllllflllllllll! !ii, .illllililin! Di«q>prove 

Neutral 

If he told hi s friends and those who asked him that he favored federal financing for 
the project but made no public statement. 

Approve Disapprove 

Neutral 

If he privately supported the federal financing but spoke of this support only in 
private and confidential conversation with his closest friends 



6 . 



Approve IllllltllllllililllllUllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllil 

Neutral 

ned neutral. 



Disapprove 



7. 



If he Ti 

^rove lllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllHlIlltHlIllllllllllllllll Di««Pproee 

Neutral 

If he privately opposed the reconsendation but spoke of this opposition only in 
private and confidential conversation with his closest friends. 

Approve ItililllllllllllllillUlli iHliiillllUllllllhlUlmillinl Disapprove 




8 . 



9. 



eutrai 

If he told his friends and those irtio asked him that he opposed federal financing 
for the project hut made no public statement. 

Approve illlilllilhllllllllllllllllilhlillilillnililllllllllllllll Disapprove 

Neutral 

If he nublicly stated that he opposed federal financing for the project. 

IlillllllilllihllilLiniillillllllinihlllllHlh^ Disapprove 



Approve 



10 . 



11 . 



Neutral 

If he formed a committee to oppose federal financiiig for the water project. 

Approve l||||||||iil|||||||||||||||||||||lilllllllllliillllllll!llll! Disspprove 

Neutral 

If he refused to talk to or associate with anyone who favored obtaining federal 
financing for the water project. 

i^rove !llllllllllllll!llllUlllllllllllillllllll!!il|llll||f!!!!! Disapprove 

Neutral 



would be most likely to 



What action do you think 

take in this • ituation? You may choose any of the 11 actions listed above or an action 



which you feel is somewhere between two of them by making a mark on the line below. 



m 



3 '4 >5 >6 <7 * 8 



mm 



nnjniip 
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The town board baa beft>re it a plan which would bring a natural gaa line into 
Center Point. A vote will be taken on the plan at the board's next meeting. * 

1. list between three «nd six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. List the names in order of whom you think he 
would be most likely to see first down to the person on your list he would 
be least likely to talk to. 



2. Ust between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. List the names in order of whom you think he 
would b e most likely to see first down to the person on your list he 
WD*'ld be least likely to talk to* 



The parents of several school age children in Center Point hare introduced at a town 
bosflfd meeting a recfluii ^ndat ion that the local grade school be closed the iHyy n 
be sent to a larger school in another community. 

1. list between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. List the names in order of whom you think he 
would be most likely to see first ifcmn to the person on your list he 
would be least likely to talk to* 



2. List between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. list the names in order of whom you think he would 
be most likely to see first down to the person on your list he would be 
least likely to talk to* 



The town board has before it a plan which would bring a natural gas jdne into 
Center Point. A vote will be taken on the plan at the board’s next meeting. * 

1. List between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. List the names in order ot whom you think he 
would be most likely to see first down to the person on your list he would 
be least likely to talk to. 



2. List between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. List the names in order of whom you think he 
would b e most likely to see first down to the person on your list he 
wo’;ld be least likely to talk to. 



The parents of several school age children in Center Point have introduced at a town 
board meeting a recomnendation that the local grade school be closed and the children 
be sent to a larger school in another comninity. 

1. list between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. List the names in order oi whom you think he 
would be most likely to see first down to the person on your list he 
would be least likely to talk to. 



2. Idst between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. Idst the names in order of whom you think he would 
be most likely to see first down to the person on your list he would be 
least likely to talk to. 
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Center Point has scheduled its annual fish fry. It is now two weeks away and the 
co-operation of everyone in the conssmity has been asked for in the hope that it will be 
a bi^er success than ever before. 

1. list between three and six people likely 

to talk to about this issue. Please list the names in order, listing first the i>erson 
he would be moat likely to see and listing last the person on your list he would be least 
likely to see. 



1 . 



U. 



2 . 



5 . 



2. list between three and six people .. . lamld be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. Please list the names in order, listing first the person he 
would be most likely to see and listing last the person on your list he would be least 
likely to see. 



2 . 5 . 



As a part of a nation-wide movessent to bring together the Methodist and EOT churches 
becuase some people in the town think the town is too sma ll to support two churches 
each with its own minister it has been decided that the two churches in Center Point should 
be served for the time being by one minister and that the congregations eventually be united. 

1. last between three and six people . would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. Please list the names in order, listing first the person 
he would be most likely to see and list ing last the person on your list he would be least 

likely to see. 



2 . 5 . 

ti. 6. 



2. last between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. Please list the names in order, listing first the person he 
would be most likely to see and listing last the person on your list he would be least 

likely to see. 



I 



Some people in Center Point have felt for several years that the town should have 
its ovn water system. It has been proposed that Center Point obtain a federal loan to 
finance the water system. 

1. List between three and six people would be most likely 

to talX to about this issue. Please list the names in order listing first the person he 
would be most likely to see and listing last the person on your list you think he wouiu 
be least likely to see. 

1. U. 



2 . 



5 . 



3 . 



6 . 



2. List between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. Please list the names in order, listing first the person 
he would be most likely to see and listing last the person on your list he would be least 
likely to see. 

1 . 



2 . 



5 . 



3 . 6 . 

l*he town board has before it a plan for constructing sidewalks in Center Point. 

1. list between three and six people w >uld be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. Please list the names in order, listing first the person 
he would be most likely to see and listing last the person on your list he would be 
least likely to see. 

1 . 4 . 



2 . 



5 . 



3 . 



6 . 



2. list between three and six people would be most likely 

to talk to about this issue. Please list the names in order, listing first the person 
he would be most likely to see and listing last the person on your list he would be least 
likely to see. , 



2 . 5 . 



3 . 



6 . 
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APPENDIX L 

AGQREX2ATE SOCIOMATRIX FOR SCHOOL I!tfROVEMLNT 
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APPENDIX M 



THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Critique of the questions: 

a. Question 5: This question Just skiciS the surface of an attitude 

towards each officer. It fails to recognize that, in many cases, 
the sheriff and the state police cooperate; calling one of them will 
bring out both of them. 

b. Questions 6 through 13: The ten-rung ladder which I adopted to anchor 

the responses did not work and was discarded mid-way through my 
interviewing. There were several reasons for its alteration into 

a three-response instrument. First, I may have been unclear 
and inconsistent in the instructions on how to answer the questions. 
Second, if I were precise in my explanation, the questions still 
failed to measure differences in intensity in feeling towards all 
€l11 people and, thus, the responses were non-ccxnparable from respondent 
to respondent. 

c. Questions ll+ and 15: These questions were too long and complicated, 

tending to confuse the respondent. There were two questions 
implicit in each: would the officer exhibit favoritism and at 

what point would he do so. At no time should a question be two- 
fold in its nature. Respondents will answer one question or the 
other, but can not comprehend the totality. 

d. Questions l6 through 29: These questions did very well in 

measuring the attitudes towards each of the officers. It is 

of importance in asking questions of this type that the respondent 
not be allowed time to ponder the question. If he is allowed to 
do so, his response changes from his immediate attitude to what 
he thinks he should say. 

e. Question 27 : This question was a little misleading because 

there is actuedly a difference in function between the two 
officers. However, here I have clouded over this difference 

when I should have attempted to control for it some way or another. 

f. Questions k2 trhough ^5: These questions have implicit in them 
two concepts which are quite different in meaning. 

g. Questions 30 through 50: I did not make economical use of my 

twenty value questions. Too many of them elicited the same 
response, yet included several different shades of attitudes. 

2. Scoring system for law enforcement values: 

Depersonal law enforcement was defined operationally as disagree 
answers to questions 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 36, 36, 1+1, 1+2, and k3 and 
agree answers to questions 4o, UU, 45, U6, 4t, 1+9, and 50. Personal 
law enforcement was defined by agree answers to the set 30... U3 and by 
disagree answers to the set i*0...50. Questions 3h, 37, 39, and U8 
were not indicators of a particular type, but contituted the definitions 
of both. 

The scoring went as follows: all answers which were in line with 

rjy operational definition of depersoiial law enforcement were scored as 
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plus one. All answers which were in line with my operational 
definition of personed law enforcement were scored as minus one. 

No response responses were not scored; neither were the four questions 
which did not differentiate between concepts. The scores on each 
question were then added to determine a value score for each respondent. 

3. The questionnaire itself: (see the next four pages) 



I 



1. Name of respondent . 

2. City 

1- Ashboro-Centerpoint 

2- Bowling Green 

3- Cory 
U-Other 

3. How well do you know the sheriff? 

1- very well 

2- well 

3- some 
U-not well 
5-not at all 

k. How well do you know a state policeman? 

1- very well 

2- well 

3- some 

4- not well 

5- not at all 

5. Whom would you contact if you saw a crime being ccxnmitted? 

1- sheriff 

2- state police 

3- other 

4- no one 

I am now going to deal with four personal qualities — honesty, ability, 
interest in serving the public, and dependability. In front of you, 
you see a ladder with ten steps on it, numbered from one at the tope to 
ten at the bottom. Imagine that the top step is the greates amount of 
these qualities any person could have. And imagine that the bottom step 
is the least amount any person could have. N«w tell me where the sheriff 
and where the state policemen you know would rank on the ladder for each 
of these qualities. If you know none, rank them according to what you 
have heard or what you think. 

Where would you rank the state policemen? 

6. For interest in serving the public? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

7. For honesty? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

8. For ability? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

9. For dependability? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

Where would you rank the sheriff? 

10. For interest in serving the public? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

11. For honesty? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

12. For ability? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9.10 

13. For dependability? 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

14. How well would you have to knov? the sheriff before it would make a 
difference in the way he treated you if you were apprehended by him 
in the act of committing some minor crime. 
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1- sane treatment no matter how well 

2- very well 

3- well 
U-some 

5- not well 

6- not at all 

15. How well would you have to know a state policeman before it would 
make a difference In the way he treated you If you were apprehended 
by him In the act of ccmimlttlng some minor crime? 

1- same treatment no matter how well 

2- very well 

3- well 
^-some 

5- not well 

6- not at a3.1 

Kiease try to picture the following situation In your mind. You are 
apeeding on highway U6 and are pulled over by an officer. Now I want 
you to tell me which of the officers would be least likely to give you 
a ticket In each of the following situations. 

16. If you were a personal friend of his? 

1 - same with both 

2- sherlff 

3- state policeman 

17. If he knew you were an Important political figure? 

1 - same with both 

2- sherlff 

3- state policeman 

18 . If he knew you were an lo^rtant businessman? 

1- same with both 

2- sherlff 

3- state pollcmnan 

19. If he knew you were an Important community leader? 

1- same with both 

2- sherlff 

3- state policeman 

20. If he knew you were a regular church-goer? 
l^same with both 

2- sherlff 

3- state policeman 

21. If he knew your family well? 

1- same with both 

2- sherlff 

3- state policeman 

22. If he knew you were from one of the best families? 

1- same with both 

2- sherlff 

3- state policeman 

23 . If he did not know you and you were from outside the area? 

1- same with both 

2- sheriff 

3 - state, policeman 

2k. If the crime were more serious than a traffic violation would you 
have to change the above answers generally? 

1-no 
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2- more disparity between the two 

3- less dispeurity between the two 

25. How do the duties of the sheriff today ccminare with those of twenty- 
five years ago. 

3 -same 

2- less today 

3- more today 
k~no response 

26. How do the duties of the state police today ccanpare with those 
twenty- five years ago? 

1- 8 ame 

2- less today 

3- more today 
k~tio response 

27. Which of the two is best able to handle today's problems in Clay 
County? 

1- sheriff 

2- state police 

3- both the same 
U-neither 

28. How are the problems in Cla^ County today different from those here 
twenty- five years ago? 

1- same 

2- less today 

3- more today 
U-no response 

29. How does the effieciency of the sheriff compare with that of twenty-five 
years ago? 

1- same 

2- less today 

3- more today 

The following statements should be answered by either agree or disagree. 

As before, there are no correct answers, so please try to answer every one 
of them as frankly as possible. 

1- agree 

2- disa,gree 

3- no response 

The following persons should be treated better than others if arrested: 

30. Personal friend 

31. Neighbor 

32. Best-fami!Ly member 
33* RursLl foUt 

3^. Urban people 
35* Residents of the area 
36. Community leaders 
37* Political leaders 

38. Church goers 

Answer agree or disagree to each of the following statements: 

39. Flexibility in enforcing the law is essential 

Uo. Consideration of circumstances involved make law flexible 

kl. Special treatment of certain persons makes law flexible 

U2. A benefit of local officers is that they give personal treatment 

U3. A benefit of elected officers is that they must give personal treatment 
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kk, A benefit of non<-local police is their impartiality 
U5. A benefit of non-elected police is their impartiality 
U 6 . Special treatment of offenders interferes with the efficiency 
of law enforcement officers 

Impairtiality is essential to good law enforcement 
U8. Law offenders should be treated as individuals 
U9. The Job of the policeman is to enforce the law and leave the 

decision as to who should or should not be punished €Uid how much 
piinlshment there should be to a Judge 
50. In order to expect people to obey the law, all must be treated 
equally under it 
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